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Should the Contractor Have a Special Discount? 





the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Should contractors or contracting carpenters, who are not able to buy and pay for the material 
ordered on their own resources, be allowed discount by the lumber dealer from regular current prices ?— 
Question No. 8 under “Subjects for Profitable Discussion” printed on front page of the Jan. 14 issue of 











SrratrorpD, WIs., Jan. 23, 1922. 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


Question No. 8 on the front cover of the Jan. 14 issue of the 
‘Greatest Lumber Journal,’’ sticks out like a sore thumb. 
That’s the very bone on which many a retail lumberman has 
sharpened his teeth and not a few have broken theirs and 
taken the count, beaten and dejected. It is such an important 
issue that we want to express strongly our views on the subject. 


Leaving out entirely the ethical question of like treatment 
for all classes of customers, it strikes us as simply a question: 
Who is entitled to the profits arising from the operation of a 
business—the owner or somebody else? 


We all know it to be a quite common practice to grant dis- 
counts or commissions to contractors, of as high as 5 percent. 
In Heaven’s name, why? Popular belief to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we venture the assertion that no other retailers 
as a class have established selling prices that bring a lower net 
return per dollar of sales than lumber dealers. The lumber 
dealer invests his money in plant, equipment and stock and 
carries the material at his own risk until sold, and he alone 
is entitled to any profit arising from his sales. He can not 
afford to and there is no reason on earth why he should kick 
out to someone else. 


Likewise, the builder has a considerable investment in tools 
and equipment, and is entitled to a legitimate profit on his 
operations; and he usually gets it. If he doesn’t it is because 
he is incompetent to figure costs; his intentions are right. 
One thing is sure; he does not share with someone else. Who 
ever heard of a contractor giving the dealer part of his profits 
on a job?—notwithstanding the fact that, especially in the 
smaller cities and towns, the dealer is often approached first 





by the prospective builder and is instrumental in securing 
a lot of valuable contracts for his contractor friends. 


The custom of contractors to furnish materials as well as 
labor is almost universal; and, of course, the contractor will 
complain that he is entitled to compensation for the extra 
labor and expense thus caused, which he would not have to bear 
if furnishing labor only. This we will grant. But who 
should pay it? 


Now right here is the dealer’s best argument. When the con- 
tractors furnish the material they are following a custom 
born of the impracticability of the owner’s buying materials 
with which he is not familiar and getting the right materials 
and in right quantities. He is performing a service for the 
owner, is in effect his purchasing agent; and from the owner, 
and him alone, should come the commission or profit on the 
transaction to which the contractor is entitled. To expect the 
dealer to pay it or, as is more frequently the case, for the con- 
tractor to exact his pound of flesh from both sourees is a gross: 
violation of every principle of justice and will not be tolerated 
by the aggressive dealer. 


We have successfully combated this form of contractors’ 
itch for years. Occasionally the specter of a supposedly dead 
issue arises to haunt us-but we keep marching on until it 
disappears on the horizon. 


The answer to the question is emphatically NO, and we 
advise our brother lumbermen who have not yet faced the issue 
to tackle the dragon at once. Smite with your slivered palm 
the greed that would take from you the rewards that are justly 
yours. The dealer who will not face the issue, or having faced 
it is satisfied with a draw, is afflicted with housemaid’s knee 
and should reserve right now a stateroom on the next peace 
ship.—J. B. Cuark, Assistant Sales Manager, R. Connor Co. 





[Mr. Clark’s vigorous discussion of this vitally 





interest. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites further discussion from any of its readers who may 
have a suggestion to offer, or a thought that may be helpful——EDITOR. | 


important problem we feel sure will be read with 
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Those Who “Stay With the Game” and Keep 
Up Their Stocks Are Bound to Travel With 


Good Fortune— 


A resume of opinions points toward a mighty good 
business outlook for the next three to five years - 
and toward a necessary upward trend of the lumber 
market. 


Observations at every avenue of demand and source 
of supply impress this logical conclusion. We are 
ready to help you keep up your stock. 





Main Office: Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Freight Rates Must Deflate With Lumber Prices 


T WASHINGTON last week millmen and traffic representatives 
from all the lumber producing regions of the United States 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 

plea for relief from intolerable freight rates. These men may differ 
on minor points with respect to lumber rates, but they are a unit in 
holding that freight rates hinder the recovery of the lumber and 
building industry. Many if not all are emphatic in declaring that 
rate relationships that have been disturbed must be restored. It is 
the lumber industry as a whole, therefore, that is asking of the com- 
mission such an adjustment of rates as shall bring prosperity to it 
by permitting the free movement of lumber from all the producing 
regions into the numerous channels of consumption where it is 
greatly needed. 

In pleading for this relief the industry is not asking for special 
consideration. Thruout their testimony witnesses recognize that 
other factors are involved in restoring general prosperity. Lumber- 
men frankly admit that their prosperity is intimately related to 
that of the carriers, chiefly because the roads are heavy buyers of 
forest products when they have the means to make needed replace- 
ments ard improvements. They do not, therefore, ask the commis- 
sion to deny the roads adequate revenue. 


That lumber has deflated everybody should now know; but that 
that deflation has involved drastic wage cuts is ignored by the 
unionized building trades that persist in demanding an hourly wage 
equal to the daily wage of woods and mill workers, and railroad 
workers do not yet admit that their wages are out of line with those 
paid for similar service in other fields. But the lumbermen at Wash- 
ington insist that these other workers must take their cut too in 
order that the carriers and the lumber and building industries may 
prosper. It is made clear that until labor costs all along the line 
have been brought to a parity with the costs of lumber, construction 
can hardly be expected to preceed at normal speed. 

Perhaps at no other stage of the general rate hearing has the 
need of a broad and statesmanlike consideration of the transporta- 
tion problem been so well set forth as in the testimony and com- 
ment of the lumber industry’s representatives. The report of the 
lumber hearing, which appears on pages 52, 53 and 54, contains infor- 
mation of the most illuminating character. Tho dealing primarily 
with rates on lumber, the testimony and comment often deal in the 
broadest way with transportation in its relation to the public wel- 
fare. The report, therefore, possesses an interest that warrants its 
careful perusal by everybody. 
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The Value of Hope In a Crisis 


N ONE OF THE DARKEST TIMES that ever came to Rome, 
when it seemed certain that foreign armies would overrun the 
whole country, one man upheld the hope of a few others; and 

when the country emerged safely from the danger, this one man 
was given a vote of thanks “because he had not despaired of the 
commonwealth.” 

The lesson has not lost its value, and it applies in smaller things 
than the fall of nations. The value of hope has its place in gloomy 
periods of business no less than in a crisis threatening the existence 
of a country. The man who does not give way to discouragement 
in times of gloom, but who never fails to express hope, deserves a 
vote of thanks from his associates because he does not despair. 
Observe the effect in a meeting of business men, when unfavorable 
report after report comes in, and speech after speech sounds notes 
of pessimism and nothing else, when at last a voice speaks of promise 
and points to spots in the situation which have some brightness in 
them. 

Such a man is one who does not despair of the commonwealth or 
of the business situation. His influence is all on the side of good. 
Some of his hopes filters into the others, and when the outlook at 
last improves, the sentiment is that he deserves thanks for what 
he saw when others could not see it, and for saying things which 
the others could not or did not say. There are always enough people 
to spread discouragement; few enough to kindle and keep burning 
the welcome and necessary fagot of hope, at the time when hope 
counts for most. It is not in a time of victory and expected success 
that the hope dispenser counts for most; but in the time when dis- 
aster seems to be ahead and but a little way off. 


Selling Methods Must Fit Conditions 


HREE ELEMENTS ARE PRESENT in every business trans- 
T action—the seller, the goods and the market. Given high 
quality in all three, sales will be large; let any one factor be 
lacking and sales will fall below the high level attainable when 
goods are best, market reception and salesmanship of the highest 
class. 

Tho every salesman ought to have faith in his goods, ought to 
believe they are needed in the market he offers them to and ought 
to push with all his power to make sales, there will. be times when 
competitors’ goods are of as high quality, when they are offered by 
salesmen as able and in a market that is not receptive. What then? 

The art of selling when most highly developed anticipates every 
obstacle to the consummation of a sale—and is able to surmount it. 
Is the market dull?—then salesmanship will take the bent of cul- 
tivation. Is competition keen in price?—then it will be met by 
quality or service or by a combination of quality, service and price. 
Does the salesmanship of competitors seem well nigh invincible ?— 
then it is met by greater determination, the unconquerable spirit; 
“they shall not pass.” 

The crook who comes into a community to “clean it up” is the 
only kind of distributer who “gluts the market” and must get out to 
find greener fields. The legitimate merchant offers commodities that 
are in perpetual demand, that meet a need and fulfill a purpose. 
He can push their sale because their possession and use contribute 
to the comfort, wellbeing and happiness of the buyer, and because 
thereby the buyer’s productive capacity is increased. 

Nowadays the seller who hitherto has sold on price alone must find 
other reasons for the purchase of his goods. The merchant who has 
not advertised must today keep his name, his service and his goods 
before his market. The dealer who in the past has been content to 
wait until the buyer asked for his goods must now go out after 
the customer. The distributer who hitherto has depended for his 
sales upon uses that everybody knew about must search out new 
uses for his goods. The lumberman whose sales volume was largely 
house and barn bills must under present conditions seek out and 
sell the small items that in the aggregate will equal the larger bills 
of other days. In times like the present the dealer must trim his 
sails (sales) to every breeze that blows, and it may be, stir up a 
breeze of his own now and then. 

The man who in flush times might build a house or barn must be 
content now with an addition, a remodeling or repairs. A new 
kitchen, a sleeping porch, a sun parlor, a new hardwood floor, a new 
roof, a new walk may make him content with a house that he would 
rebuild if times were easier. So with the farmer; he may not be 
able to build a large hog house, but he can afford smaller colony 
houses. More than at any time in the past grain farmers are spruc- 
ing up their chicken houses because eggs bring in cash each week. 
Farmers that have hitherto would not be bothered with cow chores 
begin to show more respect for the dairy cow and they are fixing up 
the cow barns so that milk and butter will bring in a monthly in- 
come in cash, 


The time has come when every lumberman, particularly in an 
agricultural community, must so frame his advertising and selling 
arguments as to develop a rounded out community in which di- 
versified farming and stock raising shall give farmers profitable 
employment with a cash return thruout the year. There is no reason 
why grain farmers should expect to prosper while hibernating four 
or five months of the year. Their labor during the winter months 
must be made productive thru hog and cattle feeding, dairying and 
poultry keeping. This means that lumbermen must convince them of 
the economy of building the right kind of hog houses, dairy barns, 
chicken houses and of providing themselves with the equipment that 
will make their labor efficient and economical. If there was ever a 
time when grain farmers were in a receptive mood for this kind of 
selling talk it is now, when they are short of cash and when their 
credit is well nigh exhausted. Farmers in States where diversified 
agriculture is carried on are not in distress and the lumbermen are 
not “holding the bag” as they are in the grain growing sections. 
Lumbermen who are looking into the future must see the advantages 
of diversified farming in their communities and they ought to 
make their selling drives in that direction. 





Lumbermen Should “Boost” Repairs 


ERE IS AN EXCELLENT illustration of “Saving at the spigot 
and wasting at the bung”: 

An estate in an eastern city was forced to expend 30 per- 
cent of the 1921 income from $300,000 worth of residence property 
owned by it, for repair work made necessary, in large measure, by 
neglect of proper maintenance during the last few years. It is esti- 
mated by competent authorities familiar with this particular in- 
stance that if maintenance and repairs had been properly attended 
to each year, from one-third to one-half of the total outlay would 
have been saved. But by a policy of false economy repairs were 
skimped or postponed, until work that would have required only a 
few dollars if done when the need was first discovered, by neglect 
grew into expensive jobs. 

There is need for lumbermen to preach more energetically the 
sound doctrine of making repairs and replacements promptly. The 
universal tendency is to procrastinate, but nowhere is the truth of 
the proverb, “A stitch in time saves nine,” more apparent than here. 
Farmers are among the worst offenders in this class, possibly be- 
cause repair materials and facilities are somewhat less readily acces- 
sible to them than to urban residents. It is the duty as well as the 
business of the lumber dealer to supply any such deficiency. Hun- 
dreds of live retailers have built up a big repair trade by keeping 
before their public, first, the wisdom and the economy of making 
repairs promptly; and, second, their facilities for supplying all neces- 
sary materials. Don’t let people get the idea that you don’t care to 
bother with selling a few boards, a bundle of lath, a few sheets of 
wall board or whatever odd items may be needed for a repair job. 
Some retailers, it is to be feared, do convey that impression, but 
such a policy is extremely shortsighted. Great department stores 
do not scorn a 5- or 10-cent sale, well knowing that the customer’s 
next purchase may be much larger, and that, in any event, their 
best asset is the good will of the buying public. 

A little repair job may, and often does, put a customer in the 
mood for further “fixing up,” remodeling etc., or may even implant 
the germ of a new building. The desire for betterment, in whatever 
guise it manifests itself, whether in putting a few new shingles 
on a leaky roof, fixing up a broken fence or hanging a new gate, 
should be encouraged to the utmost, because that is the source that 
feeds not only the lumberman’s business but all other business, out- 
side of providing for the barest necessities of life. 

That it is to the interest of the materials dealer to have people 
neglect or postpone repairs because by so doing little jobs grow 
into big ones, requiring more materials, or possibly may lead to 
necessity for entire replacement, is an idea based on false logic and 
false economics. In the first place, such procrastination simply 
spells waste, and waste is always uneconomic and against the public 
good. A more direct evil, however, is that the inevitable conse- 
quence of postponing repairs and improvements, putting up with 
things as they are and enduring inconveniences, leads not only to run- 
down and disreputable surroundings but fosters a slovenly state of 
mind in keeping with such deteriorated environment. The less a man 
“slicks up” and improves his physical surroundings the less he is 
inclined to do so, and the less likely he is to erect new buildings of 
any sort. The old house may be cramped and inconvenient, the old 
barn may be falling to pieces, but he has become accustomed to “let- 
ting things slide” and as long as the buildings hold together he is 
unresponsive to any suggestions as to the desirability of bettering 
his surroundings. 

On account of the drastic deflation of prices for farm products it 
is probable that, in some parts of the country at least, the volume 
of new building on the farms the coming season will be relatively 
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less than in the cities and towns. There 
for urging the farmers to do needed re 
farmers may not have the ready cash o 
building projects the coming spring, thd re very few who can 
not easily buy all the materials require make needed repairs, 
some of which should have been made long ago. 

Retailers should stir up interest in the subject of repairs in every 
way possible. Run advertisements in your local papers with some 
such slogan as “Repair Your Farm Buildings”; “Make Those Repairs 
Now”; “Attend to Repair Work Before the Rush of Spring Work 
Begins”; “Fix up That Roof Now” etc. Get your editor to run some 


there is added reason 
ork. Even tho some 
dit to undertake new 


local items urging people to fix up their places and to make all 
needed repairs now, or as soon as weather permits. As you drive 
about the country keep your eyes open for buildings that need re- 
pairs, and tactfully call the owner’s attention, by letter or in person, 
to the fact that now is the best time to make them. In short, use 
the methods that spell “successful salesmanship.” The essentials 
are tact—which is only another name for common sense—enterprise 
and industry. By these means -many retailers have built up a large 
repair business, made new friends, and strengthened their chances 
for selling house and barn bills when the “repair customers” are 
ready to build. 











Retailers and Railroads Defend Penalty Charge 
While Wholesalers Attack It As Discriminatory 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today listened to oral 
argument in docket No. 118188, embodying the 
complaint of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association against the $10 a day penalty 
charge on lumber held for reconsignment be- 
yond the 48-hour free time period. Five hours 
were divided between counsel for complainants, 
interveners and carriers. 

Joseph E. Davies, F. D. Jones and E. A. Haid 
appeared for the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association and interveners who favor the elim- 
ination of the penalty; George N. Brown for 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; H. A. Middleton for the Clover Leaf and 
Chicago, St. Louis & Peoria railroads, which de- 
sire to withdraw concurrence in the penalty 
charge, and George B. Webster for the cooper- 
age industries, which seek to have cooperage 
stock exempted from the penalty charge on the 
ground that it is not shipped on a reconsign- 
ment basis. The hour and a half allotted to 
the carriers was divided between A. P, Hum- 
burd, George R. Allen, Parker McCollester, M. 
S. Pierce and R. T. McKenna, the latter rep- 
resenting the director general of railroads. 

Members of the commission assigned to hear 
the argument showed keen interest and asked 
numerous questions, with the exception of Mr. 
Middleton, counsel for the carriers, who urged 
the retention of the penalty charge, pointing out 
the abuse of the transit car privilege in the past, 
and the effect which the penalty charge has had 
in reducing the number of ears loaded with lum- 
ber detained for considerable periods. 


Wholesalers Present Their Case 


Messrs. Davies, Jones and Haid made out a 
good case against the penalty charge, placing 
emphasis upon the fact that no such penalty is 
levied against other commodities which fre- 
quently are shipped prior to sale and market 
under reconsignment. 

The penalty charge was vigorously attacked 
as unlawful and unduly discriminatory. The 
discrimination was declared to include not only 
the exemption of other commodities shipped 
under reconsignment, but to extend only to a 
single branch of the lumber industry, while the 
competing branches were exempt from its opera- 
tion. 

In his rebuttal argument, which concluded 
the presentation of the case, Attorney Joneme 
called attention to the fact that the penalty waaay 
inaugurated as an emergency measure and at me 
time when possibly there may have been sonigig 
excuse for such a radical departure. Any emerge 
gency which may have existed when the formear 
director general established the penalty has long: 
since passed, he said, and the commission could 
hardly uphold the contention that the $10 charge 
was intended to be permanent. He called at- 
tention to the present large surplus of freight 
ears and demanded to know how anybody could 
seriously contend that any excuse existed for 
longer continuing the penalty to conserve freight 
car equipment. 

Mr. Jones also demanded to know why the 
Western Pine and Northern Pine associations 
had not appeared in support of the penalty 
charge, and declared that the association rep- 
resented by Col. Brown in the case, according 
to its own secretary, has a membership of some 


two hundred large lumber retailers, leaving out 
many thousands of retail dealers for which he 
has no right to speak. 

‘Col. Brown told you 90 percent of the lum- 
ber industry favors keeping the penalty in 
force,’? said Mr. Jones. ‘‘I doubt that 20 
percent fuvors it.’’ Without intending to be 
offensive, Mr. Jones said the advocates of the 
penalty charge were hypocritical, adding that 
they really sought to get rid of nasty competi- 
tion. 


Denies Transit Cars Are Held for Storage 


Mr. Jones mentioned refrigerator cars as a 
shining example at which the commission might 
aim if it desired to conserve equipment for the 
carriers, since it has on many occasions empha- 
sized the shortage of refrigerator cars. He also 
mentioned cement, hollow tile and other competi- 
tors of lumber, which are found holding cars, 
but against which the penalty does not run. 

He vigorously resented the charge that the 
transit car shippers purposely hold ears for stor- 
age, and then called attention to the manner 
in which some retailers do this very thing and 
later on ship them out to other destinations 
without having to pay the penalty. Mr. Jones 
said it sometimes was necessary to hold cars for 
a time and ship them on reconsignment. In this 
connection he called attention to the longer time 
allowed on lumber shipped to ports for export, 
and the ‘‘average agreement’’ which operates 
to the advantage of the retailer; also the fact 
that lumber manufacturers sometimes find it 
necessary to hold cars for loading. He wanted 
to know how the wholesaler could avoid holding 
ears occasionally, but declared it was absurd 
to say that every car is held for storage pur- 
poses and used as a sales agency. Attention 
was called to the fact that the carriers fre- 
quently slap embargoes on destination terri- 
tory, when they find themselves unable to func- 
tion. Where a car loaded with lumber can not 
function instantly, Mr. Jones declared, it is 
outrageous to hold the shipper responsible and 
assess an unreasonable penalty against him. 

Mr. Jones used figures to show that the ag- 
gregate number of cars loaded with lumber held 
for reconsignment beyond the free time period 
is small in comparison with all cars held for all 
purposes, The discriminatory character of the 
penalty on lumber, he said, was apparent. Com- 
missioner Potter remarked that he was not con- 
vinced by the figures quoted, and that they did 
not uphold Mr. Jones’s point. 

‘¢T am very anxious to know whether lumber 
and shingles are the only commodities that en- 
joy the reconsignment privilege to any great 
extent,’’ said Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Jones replied that twenty commodities 
are reconsigned. Mr. Potter remarked that all 
commodities were reconsigned more or less, but 
that did not clear up his point. Mr. Jones and 
his associates then suggested that hay, grain, 
coal, fruits and vegetables are frequently han- 
dled in this way. Mr. Potter said there was 
nothing to show whether other traffic is held 
twenty-four hours or longer. 

Then Mr. Jones declared it seemed to him 
that the point Commissioner Potter was making 
was on a parity with a law which might be 
passed providing that only a Frenchman might 
be arrested and convicted of murder. 

‘Ts that what you have to say about the 


point I have been careful to make?’’ asked Mr. 
Potter. 

Mr. Jones replied that perhaps he did not 
get the entire point, but that it was clear to 
him if a penalty was to be assessed it should 
run against everybody or nobody. 


Question of Reparation Discussed 


Commissioner Potter then wanted to know 
Mr. Jones’ position on reparation.. He said that 
his clients were asking reparation and felt they 
were entitled to it. He added that the most 
important point to them by far was to have 
the -penalty.charge eliminated .for the future. 
He also hoped the commission. would find that 
it was discriminatory and, therefore, unlawful. 

Commissioner Potter asked whether he 
thought if the commission permitted the Clover 
Leaf to withdraw its concurrence, the other 
roads would follow. Mr. Jones replied that he 
was not at all satisfied they would, especially in 
view of the arguments advanced by counsel for 
the carriers. 

Mr. Davies took the floor and declared the 
complainants and interveners in support of the 
complaint were willing to stand or fall on the 
justness of the commission’s decision so far 
as reparation is concerned. He conceded that 
the question of reparation really did not be- 
long in the ease, but many of the interveners 
had filled reparation claims. 

Counsel for the director general declared that 
the question of reasonableness or: unreasonable- 
ness of the penalty could be decided only if the 
reparation issue were pressed. 

The amount of possible reparation if the 
commission decided against.the penalty charge 
was mentioned. Chairman McChord said it 
made no difference whether it was $1 or $1,000,- 
000. Counsel for the director general replied 
that the amount was a material point, because if 
it were really important complainants and inter- 
veners would press it seriously. 


Retailers’ Case Submitted 


Col. Brown in his argument contended that 
primarily the question at issue was a transpor- 
tation question and should be decided as such. 
He ridiculed the argument that neither the car- 
riers nor the commission have lawful power to 
impose a penalty charge to prevent the undue 
holding of equipment and its use for other 
than transportation purposes. Col. Brown 
added: 


They have with apparent diligence searched law 
books to find expressions of the courts against the 
infliction of penalties by common carriers or admin- 
istrative bodies. ‘They lose sight of the fact that 
the charge involved was imposed in the nature of 
regulation in order that the carriers of the country 
might perform their functions in the interest of the 
whole shipping public. It is a charge that may 
never be imposed, and, in fact, would not be im- 
posed if the shipper gives a reconsigning order 
within forty-eight hours after the car of lumber 
has arrived at the first billed destination. It is 
collected only when the shipper’s disability makes 
it assessable. The record shows that the reason 
cars of lumber are held for reconsignment is be- 
cause ‘the shipper or consignee has not been able 
to dispose of the lumber. When did it become 
the duty of the railroad carriers of this country to 
furnish a lumber yard for a dealer in lumber? 


Col. Brown cited several cases in which the 
commission passed upon the question of higher 
charges for undue detention of cars, quoting 
from its opinions, continuing, he said: 

The contention of these complainants in respect 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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WANTS HANDLE GRADING RULES 


Where may I obtain specifications of various 
grades of hardwood sledge and hammer handles ?— 
Inquiny No. 479. 

[Investigation of available rule books does 
not reveal any grades covering handles. A han- 
dle to be good must be straight-grained, free 
from knots or rot; but handles vary materially 
in quality as every user will testify. Most stock 
goes directly from woods to handle factory and 
not thru the sawmill. The experience and 
knowledge of lumbermen who have specialized in 
the handle trade is solicited.—Eb1Tor. } 


WANTS BARK REMOVING MACHINE 

We are interested in a bark removing device 
which will handle logs at least eighteen feet long. 
Will you kindly let us know who makes a machine 
of this kind ?—Inquiry No. 497. 

[The inquirer has been supplied with the 
names and addresses of makers of barking ma- 
chines in the part of the country in which he 
resides, which is Michigan. We were unable to 
inform him whether these machines would peel 
a log eighteen feet long or not, but probably the 
manufacturers can inform him where he can get 
such a machine if they do not have it. Most 
barking machines are used in paper making to 
remove the bark from the wood as it is received 
and much of this is in 4-foot lengths; but, as 
this wood is usually fed into the machine length- 
wise it is not improbable that logs of any ordi- 
nary length will pass thru.—EpirTor. } 


PERCENTAGES OF HARDWOOD GRADES 


I am desirous of obtaining the percentage of 
each grade of lumber, namely, FAS, No. 1 com- 
mon, No. 2 common, No. 8 common and culls, ob- 
tained in cutting the average quality of beech, 
sugar, hickory and oak, both northern and south- 
ern stock. Therefore, I wish that you would 
kindly send me any information you have available 
along these lines, 

While I realize that the percentages will vary 
according to the quality of logs, yet I feel that 
there is an approximate figure which can be given. 
—Inquiry No. 477. 


[ While not much information of the kind re- 
quested is available, there is some that is fairly 
conclusive. The following table gives the per- 
centages of different grades of lumber that each 
species normally produces in Michigan: 


Bass- 
Maple Beech Elm wood Ash Birch 
% % ’o % % % 
CS ee 18 15 5 20 15 20 
RORDCUE 6:00%.0000% 5 10 12 12 «10 
OD, 2 COM s<<se% 23 22 22 21 20 16 
No. 2 com...... 20 23 18 22 20 «19 
NO. B COM. ..:.:00 3 35 25 25 33 35 
TOtals osces% 100 100 100 100 100 100 


The above figures were gathered recently from 
a number of operations and may therefore be 
taken to represent present conditions. 

Definite information regarding southern hard- 
woods is not easy to obtain. However, the in- 
quirer has been furnished a table covering ship- 
ments over a number of years which shows the 
percentages of different grades, especially oak, 
both white and red, ash, gum, cottonwood, pop- 
lar, elm, walnut, sycamore, maple, basswood, 
hackberry, tupelo, locust, persimmon and pecan. 
This table was printed on pages 48 and 49 
of the June 11, 1921, issue of the AMERICAN 
—eguaaauaaes and consequently is not reproduced 

ere. 

Figures of this kind, of course, are not con- 
clusive. They at best represent an average and 
the operator with exceptionally good timber and 
with exceptionally good manufacturing methods 
will increase materially the percentages of the 
higher grades and proportionately decrease the 
production of the lower grades. Hardwood logs 
as a rule are more carefully sawn than are soft- 
wood, but there is great room for improvement 
in sawing and seasoning methods. Probably 
nothing would return greater benefits than a 
detailed study of the production of the differ- 


ent grades of hardwoods possible to procure 
from the individual logs of a certain grade or 
quality. The results of such an inyestigation 
would be of incalculable value to hardwood pro- 
ducers and if the results were intelligently 
studied should result in considerably increasing 
the net return from the logs.—EDITOR. | 





LUMBER PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 

I will appreciate it very much indeed if you 
will tell me what sections of Texas produce the 
largest percentage of lumber. Also please give me 
the names and addresses of the largest sawmills in 
Texas.— Inquiry No. 500. 

[The lumber producing section of Texas lies 
in the eastern part of the State in the coun- 
ties south of Arkansas and from there to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Both hardwoods and softwoods 
are produced in this section. The inquirer has 
been supplied with the names of a dozen or 
more large sawmills in Texas.—EDITOR. | 


PERCENTAGE OF WOOD IN BUILDING 


Can you furnish any statistics showing the 
amount of wood used in different classes of build- 
ing ?7—InquiRky No. 498. 

[Accurate statistics regarding building opera- 
tions are so meager and so inadequate that it 
is very difficult to supply information that is 
thoroly reliable. Building permits are gathered 
regularly but they cover operations in some of 
the larger cities only, not taking into consider- 
ation construction in rural districts.‘ Further- 
more, figures regarding these building permits 
as gathered by reliable authorities, show marked 
differences and investigation fails to show how 
this variance may be corrected. 

As a matter of fact, there is no extensive 
information regarding the number and kinds 
of buildings actually erected even in cities where 
records of building permits are kept. Possibly 
the Government has much valuable information 
of this character tucked away among its rec- 
ords but if so, it can only be dug up by an 
exhaustive personal work. Government figures 
available upon this subject are contained in 
the report of the United States geological sur- 
vey. Copies of this report can not be obtained 
except at libraries because the Government sup- 
ply is exhausted. The work of gathering these 
statistics has been turned over to another de- 
partment of the Government and 1919 is re- 
ported to be the last year for which figures 
are available. The report for 1918, the latest 
which could be discovered in Chicago, gives the 
following: 


1918 
Number of Per- 
permits Oost cent- 


New 63,304 $ 89,786,648 24.1 
Wooden Bldgs. } Repairs 60,802 27,428,361 he 


Brick or New 16,079 134,628,542 Re | 
hollow tile Repairs 32,285 48,862,366 13.1 
Stone New 327 8,840,978 1.0 
ee eae 

ew F 299, J 

meaapenied Repairs °639 3,780,096 1.0 
Steel skeleton Repairs 653 8,150,477 = .8 
Miscellaneous New 24,074 17,504,495 4.7 


Of course, these figures do not give th 
amount of wood used in different classes of 
building. Wood is used in every class of build- 
ing and 1918 is not a good year to draw com- 
parisons from because building during that year 
was so very severely curtailed.—EDITOR. ] 


SASH AND DOOR LIST WANTED 


Will you kindly advise us where we may procure 
a copy of the “Official Western Sash and Door 
List” 7—InquiRky No. 492. 

[This request came from a wood milling com- 
pany in New York, which was advised that we 
have no account of such a book, but probably 
the ‘‘Standard Design Book for Millwork’’ was 
meant, and that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
could supply it at $4.50 a copy, postpaid. It 
covers very generally the millwork used in 
building.—Ebiror. } 


IN MARKET FOR WOOD FLOUR 

Can you inform us where we may purchase wood 
flour ?—INQuiIRY No. 499. 

[The above inquiry is inserted on behalf of a 
Chicago manufacturer. Information is not 
available as to what this company does with 
wood flour but its name and standing suggest 
that it can use considerable quantities. The 
name will be furnished to any one having wood 
flour for sale.—EprTor. | 





OFFERS KNOCK DOWN FRAMES 

We are specializing in the manufacture of knock 
down window and door frames and would like to 
expand our market. We are in position to sell to 
either reliable wholesale or retail dealers or we 
will make a connection with jobbers or commission 
firms which will handle our product in large vol- 
ume. We can handle orders in any size, but we 
prefer carload trade.—Inquiry No. 488. 

[The above inquiry is inserted on behalf of 
an Alabama company. The interest of dealers 
is being aroused more and more by the pos- 
sibilities of handling knock down sash and knock 
down window and door frames. The invest- 
ment in stock is lessened and the stock itself 
is generally more flexible, making it possible to 
supply a wider variety of wants. Those inter- 
ested in the above inquiry will be promptly put 
in touch with the inquirer.—EbITor. ] 


BOOK ON RAPID CALCULATOR 

Kindly inform us where we can obtain the book, 
“The Prewett System—How to Figure Fast.”— 
Inquiry No. 491. 

[The present publisher, if the book is still 
issued, is unknown to us. Information desired 
by the inquirer if supplied by other readers will 
be forwarded to him.—EDpITor. } 


WEIGHTS OF CERTAIN FOREIGN WOODS 

We are desirous of obtaining for traffic purposes 
the average loading weight per car and present 
value on the following foreign woods of value: 
Cedar, cocobolo, ebony, lignum vitae, mahogany, 
padouk, quassia, rosewood and walnut.—INQUIRY 
No. 501. 

[Some of these names apply to different 
woods and in some cases several are grouped 
under the name and the weight of one would 
not be the weight of another. The same ob- 
servation holds concerning the prises of the 
wood when several are spoken of under one 
heading. 

The following weights are taken from Alex- 
ander L. Howard’s ‘‘A Manual of the Tim- 
bers of the World’’ and the values are from 
the latest London quotations at our disposal: 

Cocobolo, weight 85 pounds a cubic foot. 
The latest quotations do not give the price of 
this wood. Ebony, which ineludes different 
species from various parts of the world, weighs 
from 69 to 72 pounds a eubie foot, and is 
valued at $40 to $250 a ton. Lignum vitae, 
85 pounds a cubic foot. Value from $35 to $95 
a ton, depending upon the quality of the wood 
and the country from which it was obtained. 
Mahogany, 40 pounds a cubic foot, and value 
from 8 cents to 22 cents a square foot, depend- 
ing upon grade and origin. Padouk, 48 pounds a 
cubic foot. London price sheets do not quote 
the value of this wood. Quassia, 35 pounds a 
cubie foot. No price is quoted. Rosewood, 
54 pounds a cubic foot, and value from $50 ‘o 
$75 a ton. Circassian walnut, 45 to 48 pounds 
a cubic foot, and price 16 cents to 25 cents a 
square foot. Spanish cedar, 27 pounds a cubic 
foot, and price of 6 to 9 cents a square foot. 
This may not be the cedar which the inquirer 
is interested in, but it is the most common 
foreign cedar on the market in the United 
States.—EDITor. ] 


THE RAILROADS are said to be able to secure 
more hardwood ties now than for a number of 


years. 
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Pointers on the Hardwood Trade 


The hardwood market is expanding slowly 
but steadily, and renewed optimism is spread- 
ing thru the industry, based on more concrete 
indications that good business is just ahead. 
Reports from the Memphis territory say that 
the mills there have booked more orders dur- 
ing the last week than during any similar 
period since the holidays, and that consuming 
industries generally are showing greater ac- 
tivity. Particularly gratifying has been the 
increase in demand from the furniture indus- 
try which, now that the furniture shows are 
over, has a comfortable number of orders to 
fill. More encouraging advices in regard to 
the automobile industry are also being re- 
ceived. The 1922 motor show is now in prog- 
ress in Chicago, and is attracting an uncom- 
monly intense public interest. The industry 


expects a big year, and is beginning to feel 


out the hardwood lumber market with serious 
intentions. Prospects for building have not 
diminished—rather increased as labor difficul- 
ties are gradually being ironed out—and man- 
ufacturers of interior trim and flooring look 
for a heavy run of business a little later on. 
All around, the outlook for the hardwood 
trade is more favorable, even in the export 
field, which has been dull for a long time, but 
now gives more definite promise of better- 
ment, if not immediately, at least during the 
year. Prices have shown no noteworthy 
change for some weeks. 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


The North Carolina pine market is reason- 
ably active, and the volume of business booked 
compares well with any of recent weeks—in 
fact, is considerably in excess of that of most 
of them. The total of this new business is 
well below the total of production, due to the 
oversold condition of most of the mills, which 
necessitates their turning away much business 
offered. Stocks of practically all the popular 
items are exceedingly low, and at the present 
rate the mills will require several weeks to 
catch up with bookings, without acquiring 
new supplies to offer. During the week ended 
Jan. 21, production at fifty-five representative 
mills was 55 percent of normal, and orders ac- 
cepted 37 percent below actual production. 
Prices on a whole are holding firmly, tho those 
on certain grades are still a little unsettled, 
due largely to competition from air dried and 
southwestern stocks—which, however, have 
lately undergone some strengthening. 


The Southern Pine Situation 

The South has been deluged by rain during 
the last two weeks, and the effect on produc- 
tion has been pronounced. Woods work has 
become almost impossible, and a great many 
of the smaller mills have been forced by a 
failing log supply to close down, while produc- 
tion at the large plants has been more or less 
heavily curtailed, according to the section and 
local conditions. This interference with op- 
erations has been a keen disappointment to 
the manufacturers, whose stocks are low and 
badly broken and who are making every effort 
to enlarge production to a point where they 
can rebuild them in preparation for the large 
trade that they are confident will develop in 
the spring. Current business is coming in 
rather slowly, but the market remains firm, 
tho in some sections there has been a slight 
softening on some items, particularly in finish 
and upper grades. Most other yard items hold 
up well, and in the case of boards and di- 
mension the tendency is distinctly upward. 
These items are becoming scarcer and it is in- 
creasingly difficult to place orders for any 
large quantity of specified lengths. Inquiries 
in the meantime are numerous, and many or- 
ders are offered for shipment in thirty to 


forty-five days; but the mills as a rule will not 
consider these, feeling that the market will 
show a quick advance as soon as demand 
shows definite expansion—as it is expected to 
do very shortly. Current prices are close to 
the cost of production, and the manufacturers 
believe that they must advance approximately 
$5 before they can hope to receive a fair mar- 
gin of profit on their operations. Numerous 
buyers from the North and East are making 
their rounds among the mills, sizing up the 
situation, but few are placing orders. The 
reason given for this, and for the general dull- 
ness of trade, is the uncertainty regarding 
railroad freight rates, the expectation being 
that these will be lowered before the trade 
will have immediate need for any large quan- 
tity of stock and that it therefore will be 
cheapest: to wait. While business in most 
other sections drags, in the South it remains 
good, both as regards the retail and industrial 
trade. Railroad, oil field and export stocks 
are still in large demand, and especially good 
prices are offered for sawn timbers and the 
various export grades. 


Douglas Fir Trade Features 


The Douglas fir market lacks outstanding 
features, trade being comparatively slow in 
all its branches. The rail trade has not as yet 
shown a development commensurate with 
earlier expectation, and the domestic cargo 
and export markets are quiet. Not much new 
business has been received from Japan, tho 
the outlook for early resumption of buying 





The table showing production, ship- 
ments and orders will be found on page 
98 of this issue. For the sake of com- 
parison figures for corresponding periods 
of 1922 and 1921 are given—EpiTOoR. 











by that country is good. Elsewhere in this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
appears an interview with Y. Inouye, asso- 
ciated with a large Japanese importing con- 
cern, who is now on the west Coast investigat- 
ing the lumber situation. Mr. Inouye states 
that Japan’s need for building material of all 
kinds is enormous, due to the fact that six 
of its largest cities are being almost entirely 
rebuilt and modernized. Streets are being 
widened and paved, in many cases with 
wooden blocks; the business sections are be- 
ing reconstructed and vast numbers of homes 
are being built, the movement being fostered 
and financed by the Government. While this 
is being done, there is an absolute prohibition 
against forest cutting on the islands, and the 
west Coast of North America is looked upon 
as an indispensable source of supply for lum- 
ber of all kinds. Statistics now available show 
that Japan in 1921 bought in this country 350,- 
000,000 feet of fir and cedar lumber and 
150,000,000 feet of logs, or a grand total of 
500,000,000 feet. Estimates from an authori- 
tative source are that to meet requirements 
this year Japan must secure in this country 
about. 50 percent more forest products than 
during 1921, or approximately 750,000,000 feet. 
Japan having bought heavily toward the close 
of last year, it is understood that her require- 
ments are momentarily covered, but while new 
business may take some time in developing 
the conviction on the Coast is that it will 
come in due time, and probably in larger vol- 
ume than before. The southern California sit- 
uation is unchanged from last week, the mar- 
ket being burdened with heavy arrivals of un- 
sold stock, which has resulted in a price soft- 
ening. During the first twenty-five days of 
January, the Los Angeles receipts of fir and 


redwood lumber are reported to have exceeded 
100,000,000 feet; and shipments to the east 
coast have been correspondingly heavy. In 
short, when a check occurred in the Oriental 
demand, many mills concentrated on the do- 
mestie cargo markets, and these now need a 
breathing spell. Without doubt these ship- 
ments will enter into consumption within the 
next few weeks and demand will be resumed; 
but until then the market is likely to remain 
rather soft. Reports from the San Francisco 
territory in the meantime state that demand 
for lumber there is growing, due to the prom- 
ising building outlook. Despite the current 
adverse situation in several of the leading 
markets, the fir mills are suffering no actual 
lack of business, many of them still being 
booked ahead for several weeks. Tho book- 
ings are running behind production, they are 
large enough to eliminate any pronounced 
pressure on the market, and no fear regard- 
ing the future of the Douglas fir market is 
felt in any quarter. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


Some expansion of trade in western pines has 
been noted during the last week, but the market 
can not yet be characterized otherwise than as 
dull. Distributers report, however, that a 
keener interest is now being taken in these 
woods, both by retail dealers and industrial con- 
sumers, that orders are coming thru a bit more 
freely and that inquiries are more numerous and 
bear earmarks of early materialization into busi- 
ness. The extreme difficulty of finding the bet- 
ter grades of western pines meanwhile is be- — 
coming emphasized by experience. Good yard 
stocks are scarce, and so is shop in practically 
every thickness. Of common grades, however, 
there is a considerable quantity unsold. Prices, 
which for some weeks have been soft, now show 
greater strength and the likelihood is that ad- 
vances will shortly occur. The California red- 
wood mills report an active inquiry, but in too 
many cases it does not fit the stocks, which are 
broken. The demand is particularly heavy for 
redwood siding, that for 1x6-inch exceeding the 
supply and that for 1x4-inch being large enough 
to bring a steadily increasing scarcity of this 
item. Current production is restricted by rains 
limiting the log supply, but the mills expect to 
make a normal cut this year. New business 
is somewhat reduced, due largely to the situation 
in southern California, where there is temporary 
congestion because of the December and Janu- 
ary shipments of fir and redwood. No changes 
in redwood prices to the eastern trade have 
been reported. 


The Shingle Situation 

The red cedar shingle industry is still con- 
fronted with the difficulty of obtaining cedar 
logs, and this situation makes for a strong mar- 
ket from the millman’s standpoint. However, 
trade is dull, as usual at this season. Shingles 
are among the last materials used in house con- 
struction, and trade for that reason does not 
usually begin to show much life before the 
building season is well advanced. Texas, which 
recently has become a large consumer of stars 
and which could be expected to be a good custo- 
mer at this time, furnishes little business. The 
reason given is that crop prospects in that State 
are not of the best and little work of the kind 
requiring shingles is being undertaken in view 
of this. Clears do not find much sale in the 
middle West, and consequently are weak. Red- 
wood and cypress shingles also are in slow 
demand and prices are lower on the redwood 
product, but unchanged on cypress. The situa- 
tion of the white cedar shingle is no different. 

IMPROVED ROADS in Hongkong, China, have led 
to a marked increase in demand for American 
automobiles and motor trucks, according to re- 
cent consular reports. 
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OPPOSE MISSISSIPPI] FOREST MEASURE 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 30.—Several lumber- 
men from southern Mississippi were in Jackson 
last Tuesday attending a hearing on the Ward- 
Bell forestry bill before the house judiciary 
committee of the Mississippi legislature. Lum- 
bermen oppose the bill in its present form for 
several reasons: They do not feel that they 
should bear all the expenses; the bill will create 
an endless number of jobs. and it does not em 
body a practical plan for timber conservation. 
A bitter fight was waged before the committee. 
The bill found two defenders: Representative 
Ward, the author of it, and Fleet Hathorn, at- 
torney, of Hattiesburg, who is involved in sev- 
eral lawsuits against lumber corporations in 
southern Mississippi: Mr. Hathorn claimed to 
be representing the people’s interests. Mr. 
Ward said he was willing to alter the bill, that 
it did not entirely suit him, and that it would 
cost the taxpayers only $8,000 a month to en- 
force the present bill. Later he admitted that a 
fire warden for each county would cost $62,400 
a year, exclusive of other jobs. 

Judge J. H. Price, formerly associate justice 
of the supreme court, was the first speaker rep- 
resenting the lumber interests. He literally 
picked the bill to pieces, declaring it would give 
the State bureau of forestry more authority 
than any other body in the State and showed 
that it was impractical in its operation. Hon. 
Stewart Jones, of Laurel, and Hanan Gardner, 


Toboggan Slide Erected at Antigo, Wis., by Employees of Langlade 


Lumber Co. 


of Gulfport, followed Judge Price and pointed 
out defects. Charles Green, vice president East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., in elaborate detail pre- 
sented similar arguments. It is the consensus 
of the daily press and those in close touch with 
the situation that this measure is virtually off 
of the calendar, insofar as the committee is con- 
cerned, as no date has been set for a rehearing. 


LUMBER USED IN WINTER SPORTS 


OTtawa, ONT., Jan 30.—The National Winter 
Carnival opened with great ceremony here Sat- 
urday and will run till Feb. 4. While the main 
idea is one of sport and all the outdoor fun 
for which Canada is noted, a visiting lumber- 
man will be very much struck with the fact 
that the lumber dealer has had a deal to do with 
making the event a success, or even possible. 

Stepping out from the Central Depot, the 
visitor will see the Chateau Laurier Hotel facing 
him with pretty archways made of lumber 
framework and entwined with branches cut 
from Christmas trees collected from the city 
homes, these forming the entrance to the ‘‘slide- 
a-mile-for-a-dime’’ toboggan slide that takes the 
visitor from the terrace of the hotel down the 
side of the Rideau Canal locks across the 
Ottawa River to Hull on the Quebec side of the 
river. This slide has a framework of lumber 
while the ornamental light columns for illumi- 
nation at night are also of that material. The 
giant ice tower erected on the plaza, to the left 
of the hotel was built with a lumber scaffold. 
The ski-jump erected at Rockcliffe Park, the 
highest this side of the Rockies, allows a jump 
of 200 feet above the ice-bound bed of the 
Ottawa River and is also of lumber. The chief 
event of attraction, the ice palace, has a frame- 
work of lumber. Taking the sports provided— 





the ski needs lumber; so does the snowshoe, the 
hockey stick and the toboggan, while the large 
arena in which many of the hockey events will 
be staged is a wooden building. 


PINE MILL WITHDRAWS FROM MARKET 


LATHROP, ALA., Jan. 30.—V. P. Childress, 
sales manager of the Lathrop Lumber Co, at 
this place, who recently has returned from a 
visit to consuming territories in the North and 
Kast, has sent out a circular to the trade ad- 
vising of the withdrawal from the market of his 
company on all items except kiln dried shed 
stock, this circular reading as follows: 

Due to heavy shipments made in the last quarter 
of the year 1921, we went into the current year 
with little more than sixty days’ cut on hand, one- 
third of this being hardwoods, and since Jan. 1 
we have had practically incessant rains which 
have prevented the drying of any of our common 
lumber. We have entered orders during this month 
for all the stock we had expected to be shipping 
dry during the month, and now find ourselves, on 
account of the above conditions, with all the orders 
we will be able to ship by Feb. 15. It is necessary 
for us to withdraw from the market on all items 
except kiln dried shed stock, on which we are 
reasonably well sold up, until we can complete 
the orders we now have, which, with good weather, 
will take us not less than three weeks. 


WINTER SALES FIELD FOR LUMBER 


Antico, Wis., Jan. 30.—The toboggan slide 
shown in the accompanying illustration was 
srected by the employees 
of the Langlade Lumber 
Co., the lumber being 
furnished by the com- 
pany. It is put up in 
sections, and bolted to- 
gether, so that it can be 
taken down and stored 
for the summer. The 
illustration also depicts 
a part of the office 
force, with Miss Lam- 
bert, of the sales depart- 
ment, about to take the 
initial slide. The em- 
ployees have taken a 
great interest in the 
sport, and the slide is 
crowded at all times, 
lights having been in- 
stalled, which gives the 
grown-ups an opportunity to enjoy it also. 


DISCUSS RELATIONS WITH COMMISSION MEN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—Local wholesal- 
ers are sharpening their bowie knives to lift the 
scalps of commission men in various parts of 
the country who have abused the collect tele- 
graph privilege. The wholesalers are awaken- 
ing to the fact that in some instances their tele- 
graph bills are about twice as large as they 
ought to be, and on comparing notes they find 
that certain commission men have been sending 
duplicate inquiries to as many as a dozen whole- 
salers, and then placing the order with the most 
attractive looking offer, on the basis of lowest 
quotations. 

Charles W. Johnson, of the Duncan Lumber 
Co., placed this question before the wholesalers 
at their Thursday meeting. He related a num- 
ber of instances coming under his personal 
knowledge, and then called for a discussion on 
the topic, ‘‘ Relation between Eastern Commis- 
sion Men and West Coast Shippers.’’ It was 
shown that some of the eastern commission men, 
thru their practices, had caused wholesalers and 
manufacturers to suspect that the commission 
men were working for the buyer instead of the 
seller, and that closer cooperation was necessary 
between the commission men and their employ- 
ers; that ethical relations should be established, 
similar to those between wholesaler and manu- 
facturer, since there is a legitimate place which 
the commission man can fill. It was further 
stated that the policy of signed orders ought to 
become general, since there can be no imputa- 
tion of dishonesty in such a practice. On the 
contrary, it would be a protection to all par- 
ties, as the capable salesman will strive to keep 
his employer out of trouble. 





TO STUDY SOUTHERN PINE AIR DRYING 


NEw OreEans, La., Jan. 30.—J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, has announced that a series of studies 
of the various problems encountered in the air 
seasoning of southern pine lumber and to de 
termine the best and most economical methods, 
is shortly to be begun by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, with the codperation of the South- 
ern Pine Association. Plans and instructions 
for field work in connection with this project 
have been formulated by the laboratory, and 
arrangements are being made for an early con 
ference between James D. Studley, assistant 
wood technologist of the Jaboratory, and J. E. 
Jones, chief inspector of the Southern Pine 
Association, to decide on the lumber manufac- 
turing plants at which the studies in air season- 
ing will be conducted, and for the selection of 
officials and employees of the plants that are to 
codperate in this work. 

The Southern Pine Association has appro- 
priated $2,400 to assist in these studies, which 
it is expected will cover approximately twelve 
months. Subscribers to the association have 
signified their willingness to help in this project, 
which is of much importance to the lumber in- 
dustry. It is stated to be the intention of the 
experts conducting this work to place study 
units at from six to eight different lumber man- 
ufacturing plants in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Texas, Alabama, South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina and Arkansas, 
to study the distinct species of southern pine, 
including longleaf, shortleaf and __ loblolly. 
Eventually the twenty-nine most important com. 
mercially used woods of the United States will 
receive consideration in the laboratory’s studies. 
Southern pine is being taken up first, it is stated, 
owing to its rank in relative importance of cut. 
Results of the field study are to be published 
and distributed by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory as soon as sufficient data are obtained to 
justify any conclusion. 


Purpose of Project Outlined 


In his communication to Secretary Rhodes 
regarding these studies, Dr. O. M. Butler, as- 
sistant director of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, states: 


The purpose of the air seasoning project is to 
develop the best and most economical method of 
piling lumber. By the best method of piling there 
is meant that method which will give the fastest 
drying rate consistent with the least depreciation 
in stock during seasoning, the lowest handling cost 
and the least amount of required yard space. The 
secondary purpose of the plan is to accurately de- 
termine the drying rates which may be expected 
when a species is piled in any one of the different 
months of the year. The project resolves itself 
into a study of the influence of such variables in 
piling as sticker heights, sticker spacings, spacings 
between pieces in layers, pile heights etc., on pile 
drying rates, on depreciation etc. of a species. 

The actual work of the project is to be carried 
on at the sawmills where the species is cut, and 
it is to be carried on codperatively between the 
laboratory and the industry. The company must, 
of course, furnish the material for piling, labor, 
and such incidentals as may be required on the job. 
The company also must furnish part services of 
some wideawake employee whose duty it will be to 
weigh samples weekly, make daily hygrometer and 
anemometer readings, and otherwise keep up the 
study. It is estimated that this work will not 
exceed one-half man day a week. The laboratory 
will lend the anemometers, hygrometers etc. re- 
quired, and will furnish field forms for the record- 
ing of all data. The laboratory also will give 
supervision to all work, handle the computing of 
all data, and will analyze results and draw con- 
clusions. The association will furnish such a por- 
tion of an inspector’s services as may be required. 

It is the present plan to place study piles at 
from six to eight plants in the southern pine 
region for the solution of the first piling variable, 
which happens to be “direction of piling—whether 
parallel or at right angles to alley way.’ Piles 
placed at these six or eight plants will give data 
on the two or three principal pine species cut, since 
the piles at two or three plants will be of longleaf 
pine; those at two or three of the plants will be 
of shortleaf pine etc. Work on this variable will 
require two-pile foundations and sufficient lumber 
to bring the pile to the height of the adjacent piles. 

When results have been obtained on this vari- 
able, piles will be placed for solution of the second. 
“sticker heights,’’ which will carry a three founda- 
tion requirement. Subsequent variables in piling 
will be treated in order. Full 1-inch stickers will 
be required for all piling, and foundations of the 
standard height and pitch will be required as out- 
lined in the working plan. 
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Accounting for Purchases 





As one of the first requisites of merchan- 
dising for the retail lumber dealer, the lumber 
and other stock he is to deal in must be 
purchased. Having been purchased, and de- 
livery made by the vendor or seller, it must 
be received and stored for the purpose of 
subsequent sale. 

It is with the purchasing of, receiving, stor- 
ing and accounting for stocks of merchandise 
that this article deals. 


Request for Purchase 


Preliminary to the actual purchasing there 
must be shown a need for stock. The infor- 





[By G. W. Hafner] 


This copy is usually made up with a ‘‘short’’ 
carbon, so arranged that in the body of the 
order only the articles and description will 
show, the rest of the order being left blank 
so that the receiving clerk may be forced to 
weigh, count, measure or otherwise determine 
the quantity of stock received, instead of 
relying upon the purchase order to give him 
the information. 

By this means a satisfactory check is main- 
tained on the quantity of lumber and other 
merchandise received, since this report of the 
actual amount of goods received is checked 
with the fourth copy of the purchase order 
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Figure 2—Purchase Requisition 


mation that certain kinds of lumber or other 
goods are needed is conveyed by means of 
what is termed a ‘‘purchase requisition’’ 
(Fig. 2). After this request for purchase has 
been made out, signed by the individual origi- 
nating it, and approved by the proper author- 
ity, a purchase order is prepared in accordance 
with the request, and the order is placed. 


Purchase Orders 


The purchase order (Fig. 3 and Fig. 3A) 
is usually a form comprising four (or more) 
copies, upon which the necessary details with 
respect to the specific order are entered. It 
should always bear a serial number, and a 
request that such order number appear on 
the seller’s invoice. This is necessary in 
order to facilitate the settling of any ques- 
tions that may arise as to the authority for 
a purchase, or as to the quality or quantity 
of stock purchased, since it is an easy matter 
to look up the duplicate of the purchase order 
and thereby determine all the facts in relation 
thereto. 


The printed matter on the different copies 
varies considerably, as will be noted from the 
two forms illustrated. Thus, the original copy 
is a direet order for goods carrying on its 
face, in addition to the name of the seller, 
certain information as to to whom, where, when 
and how shipment is to be made. Besides 
this, the form bears a detachable acknowl- 
edgment of order, which, upon signature and 
return by the shipper, constitutes an ac- 
ceptance. In any case, unless the shipper 
takes exception to the conditions specified, 
he is presumed to have accepted the order 
under the conditions showing on the _ pur- 
chasing order form, and can be held respon- 
sible for furnishing the stock accordingly. 


SAFEGUARDING MERCHANDISE 


The second copy is an exact duplicate of 
the original, except in so far as the space 
occupied by the acknowledgment of order is 
concerned. This is the office or file copy, and 
should never be removed from the file unless 
an ‘‘out card’’ is substituted. 

The third copy is the receiving clerk’s. 


in the file, and any shortages are quickly 
discovered and acted upon. 

Merchandise is the equivalent of money. 
Money is expended in its purchase. It should, 
therefore, be guarded in much the same way 
as money. At the very outset—at the time 
of the physical receipt of the goods—the 
actual quantity received should be deter- 
mined, 

The fourth copy is similar to the second 
copy and is filed away in an ‘‘unfilled order 





file?’ until the goods are received, when it is 
attached to the invoice. 

Where this is impracticable, because of a 
number of invoices being rendered by the 
seller, all of which are covered by one pur- 
chase order, it is left in the ‘‘unfilled order 
file’? until all invoices have been received 
and checked against it, when it is taken out 
and permanently filed, or otherwise dis- 
posed of. 

The Store’s Record 


Lumber or other merchandise having been 
ordered and received, the next step is to 
enter each item in the ‘‘store’s record,’’ or 
perpetual inventory record (Fig. 4). 

It should be borne in mind that the re- 
quirements of a perpetual inventory are that 
a separate account be kept with each kind or 
class of stock, and not alone with each class 
but with each grade of each class. 

For example, if a quantity of lumber were 
received, it would not suffice to have only 
one account in the store’s record covering 
the entire quantity, unless all the lumber 
should happen to be of the same grade or 
class. A separate store’s record sheet should 
be opened up for such classification as 2x4— 
10 common pine S1S1E; 2x4—12 common pine 
S1S1E; 2x6—14 common pine S1S; 2x6—16 
common pine 81S; and so on thruout all the 
classifications of lumber, shingles, lath, mill- 
work, sash and doors and all other stock. It 
should be understood that the store’s record 
is a record of all stock coming into the yard, 
and of all stock going out in the way of sales 
or otherwise, subdivided as to kind and grade 
of stock carried on hand. 


Store’s Record Accounting Procedure 


Each invoice covering merchandise or mate- 
rial purchased goes to the clerk who keeps 
the store’s record after the goods are received. 
From these invoices the clerk makes a debit 
entry, to the proper account, in the column 
headed ‘‘Received,’’ showing date, order 
number, quantity, price and amount. 

A copy of each sales invoice or delivery 
ticket is also furnished to the store’s rec- 
ord clerk, from which he makes a eredit entry 
to the proper account, in the columns headed 
‘*Disbursed,’’ at which time he enters on 
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Figure 3—Purchase Order 
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Figure 3A—Purchase Order 


the invoice the cost of the goods. These in- 
voices are then extended at the cost price, 
and used for determining the cost of sales, to 
be explained in the next succeeding article. 


What Is Cost Price? 


The term ‘‘cost price’? comprehends the 
following: 1—Cost as shown by price on 
invoice; 2—Freight inward. 

Goods are purchased in one of two ways, 
either f. o. b. point of destination or f. 0. b 
point of shipment. In case lumber or other 
stock is purchased f. o. b. point of shipment, 
it is charged to the proper merchandise ac- 
count at the invoice price, the freight inward 
on such goods being charged to the same 
account. This applies to the bookkeeping 
procedure thru the purchase analysis, and not 
to the store’s record procedure. 

In handling such invoices thru the store’s 
record, the freight should be added to the 
face value of the invoice, and a new unit 
price determined, before entry is made 
therein. 

Average Unit Price 


At the end of the month the columns 
headed ‘‘Balances’’ are used. The total 
quantity disbursed during the month is sub- 


DESCRIPTION 


tracted from the sum of the total quantity 
received plus the quantity on hand at the 
beginning of the month, to arrive at the bal- 
ance quantity. The total value disbursed is, 
likewise, deducted from the sum of the total 
value received plus the value on hand at the 
beginning of the month, to determine the 
balance value. The balance quantity divided 
into the balance value will give the average 
price to be used for costing invoices for the 
subsequent month, and this should be deter- 
mined at the end of each month. 


Accounting Control Over Stock 


The store’s record, or perpetual inventory, 
exercises a control over stock that is similar 
to the control exercised over cash by the cash 
book. It prevents the waste and theft of mer- 
chandise as the cash book prevents the theft 
of money. When it is considered that stock 
on hand is only another form of money; that 
it is in effect, actually and practically, a 
better representation of wealth than money, 
the reason for preventing waste and theft be- 
comes plain. 

By means of the store’s record an account- 
ing is had with all goods bought and sold. It 
is charged with all stock received and cred- 
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Figure 4—Store’s Record 


ORDER NO.| QUANTITY DATE 


DISBURSED 


ited with all stock sold or otherwise disposed 
of. The difference between the quantity re- 
ceived and the quantity disposed of must 
be accounted for by commodities still on 
hand. It is evident, therefore, that by the 
use of this record a means is at hand by 
which the amount of any particular kind of 
stock on hand may be ascertained at any 
time, both as to quantity and value. 


Vouching Purchase Invoices 


When purchase invoices are received they 
should be certified as to receipt of goods, as 
to quantity received, as to price, as to exten- 
sions and as to distribution. The means em- 
ployed to show that the goods have been 
received are correct—as to quantity shown 
on invoice, as to price and as to money value 
and are properly classified as to the partic- 
ular merchandise, expense or other account 
to be charged—is shown by Fig. 5. This is 
a rubber stamp placed on the invoice; and the 
proper notations being made therein, the in- 
voice is received by the bookkeeper as author- 
ity for accepting the invoice for entry and 
payment. 


Purchase Analysis (Fig. 6 and Fig. 6A) 


All purchase invoices of whatever kind, ex- 
cept those paid from the petty cash fund 
(explained in a later article); all payrolls, 
and all petty cash summaries are to be en- 
tered in this record. 

The face value of each. invoice is to be 
separately entered to the credit of accounts 
payable in the column headed ‘‘ Accounts 
Payable’’; the day of entry, the date and 
number of invoice and the name of the in- 
dividual or firm from whom purchase was 
made are to be shown in the columns so 
headed. The corresponding debit will be en- 
tered in the particular column to which it 
applies; as, for instance, an invoice cover- 
ing purchase of lumber would be entered in 
the column headed ‘‘Lumber’’; shingles in 
the ‘‘Shingles’’ column; lath in the ‘‘Lath’’ 
column, and so on; while any and all expense 
items would be charged to the particular de- 
partment or departments to which the ex- 
pense applies, in the columns provided there- 
for under the heading ‘‘expenses.’’ 

The column headed ‘‘ Paid by Check No. —,’’ 
under the general heading ‘‘Credits,’’ is to 
be used to set in the number of the check 
given in payment. Where this is done, it will 
be found unnecessary to maintain a purchase 
ledger, because the open items in the pur- 
chase analysis will always give the details 
as to any and all unpaid bills, and the total 
of such open items will agree with the balance 
of the controlling account—with ‘‘ Accounts 
Payable’’ in the general ledger. 


The column headed ‘‘General Ledger’’ 
under the general heading ‘‘Credits’’ is to be 
used for crediting the monthly proportion 
of insurance, taxes, depreciation and the like 
to their respective general ledger accounts, 
so that the charges may be passed to ex- 
penses for the current month, as provided 
for in the four ‘‘expense’’ columns, under the 
general heading ‘‘ Debits’’; that is, ‘‘ Yard,’’ 
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invoice 
BOUGHT FROM 
DATE NUMBER 


‘“‘Delivery,’’ ‘‘Selling’’ and ‘‘ Administrative 
and General Office. ’’ 

The handling of payrolls thru this record 
will be accomplished by crediting, at each 
month’s end,.the total amount of the wages 
paid and unpaid for the entire month to the 
‘‘Accrued Salaries and Wages’’ account in 
the general ledger, thru the ‘‘General Ledger 
—Credits’’ column. The corresponding charge 
will be made to the four ‘‘expense’’ columns, 
on a basis of the amount of labor used by 
each department of the business. As checks 
are drawn for payroll purposes these are 
charged to the general ledger account ‘‘ Ac- 
erued Salaries and Wages,’’ thru the cash 
disbursements record, to be illustrated and 
explained in a subsequent article. 

The column headed ‘‘General Ledger’’ 
under the genera) heading ‘‘Debits’’ is to 
be used for making any charges to general 
ledger accounts in the way of purchase of 
equipment, or other permanent assets, as well 
as tor charging deferred items in the way 
of prepaid insurance, and the like. 

All items charged or credited thru the two 
‘General Ledger’’ columns will require to 
be separately posted to their respective ac- 
counts in the general ledger. 

All items charged thru the four ‘‘expense’’ 
columns will require to be posted in the ex- 
pense ledger, to the proper subdivision of 
these accounts, which will be illustrated and 
described by ‘‘Chart of Expense Classifica- 
tions’’ to be presented in a later article. 

The totals of all columns, except the two 
‘General Ledger’’ columns, will be posted 
to their respective accounts in the general 
ledger at the end of each month. 

This record should be footed in ink, ruled 
up at the end of the month, and the totals 
for the month supplied. It is self-balancing, 
and should be balanced daily. 


Variations in Cost of Lumber and Other Stock 


It is evident that all stock is subject to 
fluctuation in price. Stock ordered today 
may be purchased at a certain price, but the 
price of that same stock purchased a month 
or two months hence will be either higher 
or lower. Speaking broadly, there is no such 
thing as stability in the price to be paid 
for lumber or other merchandise over a range 
of several months. 

It happens, therefere, that the unit price 
of each lot of each kind and grade of lum- 
ber, lumber products or other merchandise 
carried in stock will, ordinarily, vary con- 
siderably from the unit price of each and 
every other lot. Hence, the question nat- 
urally arises as to what price will be used 
in determining the cost of the goods sold. 

There are in general use two methods of 
pricing known as: 1—The ‘‘oldest price first 
method’’; 2—The ‘‘average cost method.’’ 

The first method is founded on the assump- 
tion that whatever stock is used will be drawn 
from the oldest lot first, so that the price 
paid for the oldest lot is the price placed 
on invoices until that lot is exhausted, when 
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Figure 6—Purchase Analysis 


the price paid for the next oldest lot is ap- 
plied, and so on thru the various lots. 

The second method begins by establishing 
the fact that each lot of each class of com- 
modities is like in all practical respects 
each and every other lot, and by disregard- 
ing the fluctuation in the price paid for the 
particular lot as affecting the cost of the 
whole. In other words, when lumber or other 
stocks have been purchased at different prices, 
the various prices are consolidated into one 
average unit price. It is this average unit 
price that is used in ascertaining the cost 
of goods. 

It may be said that, while both the above 
methods are in general use, the second method 
gives by far the more accurate results; since 
in some cases the cost of sales would fluctu- 
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Figure 5—Stamp for Verifying Purchases 


ate considerably from month to month if mer- 
chandise were priced by the first method 
thereby destroying the eomparative value o 
the cost of sales over a range of months. This 
second method is illustrated in the descrip- 
tion of the use of the columns headed ‘‘Bal- 
ance’’ in the etore’s record. 


Stock Turnover Statistics for Lumber Retailers 


As already explained, separate store’s rec- 
ord sheets are maintained for each kind and 
grade of stock carried on hand, which give 
both quantities and cost values of all goods 
purchased, as well as quantities and cost 
values of stock sold by months and for the 
entire year. It is evident, then, that these 
records will serve, not alone as a guide to 
buying; but also that they will, in a definite 
and dependable manner, signify at all times 
what the monthly and yearly turnover has 
been in any given commodity. 

The secret of higher profits is quick turn- 
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over. Every lumber dealer wants profits— 
not figures to look at, but real cash in the 
bank. And this is determined by the amount 
each kind of commodity sold contributes to 
the bank account by the margin between cost 
and selling price multiplied by the volume 
sold. At the end of the month or year the 
amount of net profit is largely influenced, if 
not actually determined, by the number of 
times the stock—which is, of course, the 
dealer’s capital—is turned over. Margin of 
profit is of little value to you unless you take 
into consideration the particular stock’s sales 
ability, or turnover. : 


DECEMBER WESTERN PINE DATA 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—Following is a 
statistical statement of western pine ship- 
ments, cut, prices, and inquiries during Novem- 
ber, 1921, as compared with the same month of 
1920, compiled by the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The figures for November, 
1921, were gathered from fifty-six mills, three 
of which reported no shipments and thirty-seven 
no eut, compared with fifty-three mills in No- 
vember, 1920, five of which reported no ship- 
ments and twenty-seven no cut. 

















Shipments 
——1920 1921 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 

|. | Serer 3,059,524 148 3,764,986 
Montana ...... 259 6,254,603 106 2,840,693 
CINE ake. 4:6«:0' 36 937,147 42 1,036,945 
Washington ... 115 2,727,062 138 3,475,568 
North Dakota.. 5 122,756 7 189,458 
South Dakota... 14 411,927 36 979,250 
Minnesota ..... 105 2,819,452 291 7,595,167 
Wisconsin ..... 146 4,005,274 263 6,897,801 
po Ree 153 3,836,575 333 8,296,968 
er 139 3,529,648 276 17,273,390 
pe ee 12 318,410 27 647,252 
Nebraska ..... 23 557,442 99 2,525,941 
Missouri ...... 17 513,633 43 1,145,719 
Colorado ...... 33 855,502 151 4,060,272 
Wyoming ..... 31 901,509 81 2,192,319 
CE wav cena 3 17,610 40 1,057,708 
Michigan ..... 53 1,436,818 166 4,427,787 
A A dralaaweres 72 1,907,378 65 1,932,398 
[ 14 372,100 19 569,620 

Atlantic coast 
| ee 348 9,406,924 693 19,248,235 

Other eastern 
| eee 58 1,584,390 48 1,383,313 

Oklahoma and 
I ease due 4 114,178 7 240,922 
ME ia wae ads 5 SR * sie sc neeeens 
California ..... 9 215,063 43 1,568,603 
1,749 46,111,761 3,122 83,350,315 

Cut 
1920 1921 
(26 mills) (19 mills) 
Cat GaP Misc ccc ccces 45,578,229 38,900,721 
Shipments exceed cut..... 533,532 44,449,504 
Prices 


Normal Above Below 
The figures in the various col- 
umns to the right indicate 
the relation of prices to those 
prevailing the previous 
month and number of mills 
DUH ices cactuncdeans 25 4 10 


Inquiries 


The figures in the various col- 
umns indicate volume of in- 
quiries as compared with 
last month and number of 
mills reporting ........ aon 2a 6 22 





Figure 6A—Purchase Analysis 
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Second-Hand Lumber Brings a Problem to the Retail Lumberman—Some Suggestions, 
Based on Experience, Which Will Be Generally Helpful and Interesting to Dealers 


Not long ago we heard a few retailers dis- 


cussing the sale of second-hand lumber in their 
territory. It seems that a wrecking concern 
had bought up a group of temporary buildings 
that were no longer of any special use and were 
converting them into more or less salable sec- 
ond-hand lumber. 

This matter of second-hand lumber, especially 
when the stuff comes into the market in large 
quantities, is somewhat of an annoyance, if not 
a menace, to the local dealer. At most times 
there is a certain amount of it being marketed 
in some way or another, and perhaps this win- 
ter sees rather more of the stuff seeking buyers. 
Coming into the market at a time: when the 
publie counts its money with extraordinary care, 
this wrecked lumber is likely to prove an em- 
barrassment to the regular dealer as well as a 
source of disappointment to the man who buys 
it. Many people have but vague and incom- 
plete information about the job of putting up a 
building, and these are the ones who jump 
hastily to the conclusion that since old lumber 
is cheap they can doubtless put up 


the point where the buildings are being wrecked. 
These men will come in and ask why the local 
dealer wants to charge much more than that 
amount for his new lumber. His explanations 
will be sound; but he’ll be remarkably lucky if 
he can convince these neighbors that he is not a 
profiteer. In the third place, there is something 
of a possibility that a wrecker who sees how 
readily a certain class of people buy stuff that 
is not exactly what they want, simply because it 
may be had for a low price, may decide this is 
a profitable field and establish a mail order 
business for continued selling of this used stuff. 
The likelihood is that he will slowly add more 
and more new lumber of low grade until pres- 
ently he is a full blown mail order lumberman. 


Arouses Public Suspicion 


These and other considerations make the ques- 
tion of second-hand lumber one of some impor- 
tance to the local dealer. It involves his repu- 
tation as a merchant. Of course the reputation 


of the local lumberman should stand on hisagreeable questions. 





a satisfactory building out of it 
and that they need buy very little, 
if any, new stuff to piece it out. 


Should Market Properly 


No one can object to the utiliza- 
tion of this old lumber. In these 
times when we are told that the 
forests are being cut more rapidly 
than they are replacing themselves 
it would be a disgraceful waste if 
all usable lumber were not put to 
service. Such stuff should be used 
where it is really’suitable and the 
persons who buy it should know 
what it is, why the price is low 
and what can be made out of it. 
The spectacle of a too impetuous 
buyer who gets a carload of stuff, 
useful for little except sheeting, 
and expects to build a house out 
of it is little short of pathetic. To 
be sure, a dealer who has vainly 
warned him of the true state of 
affairs may have some trouble in 
feeling sorry for him; but even so 
it is nothing to be glad about. No 
one can have much sound objection 
if this wrecked lumber is bought 
by persons who can use it to advantage, even if 
those persons happen to be in a community well 
supplied by bona fide dealers, for there are not 
many uses to which old lumber can be put, and 
not all of these are to be found in the ordinary 
community. If there were a real need for such 
material the local dealers would be the first 
to see it and to supply the demand. 


*‘*Wrecker’’ Sells on Price 


Nevertheless the sale of this wrecked: lumber 
presents several tough knots to the local deal- 
ers. The wrecker begins by advertising his 
goods and the prices at which he will sell them. 
These prices are usually low; and many people 
being attracted by the cheapness of the lumber 
begin to wonder if they can’t make it serve 
their purposes even tho these purposes would be 
better served by new stuff cut to suit the re- 
quirements of the building. The result is a 
certain number of sales on price alone. The 
dealer loses a certain amount of trade which 
really belongs to him because he is prepared to 
offer better service and, if the total cost of all 
material and labor is carefully counted, better 
prices. In the second place, a great many peo- 
ple who have no intention of buying this second- 
hand stuff are impressed by the low figures 
quoted. Say the stuff is listed at $20 f. 0. b. 





ber; they wanted good lumber at the price of 
poor. This caused so much annoyance that 
finally the local dealers bought the stuff and 
worked it over. They ripped it up, cut it into 
short lengths, cut out the defects, planed some 
of it and thus raised it in grade to the point 
where it could be sold. They took this trouble 
simply to be rid of the questions about price 
that missed the point but that were hard to 
answer. When people don’t want to under- 
stand an answer, Daniel Webster himself could 
not make it clear to them. 


Samples Explain Quotations 


This, however, was a local problem; and the 
way out for these dealers might not be suitable 
in a case where wrecked or low grade stock was 
being shipped to places at some distance from 
the point of loading. Some dealers in this latter 
case have bought a certain amount of second- 
hand lumber, in most cases for the purpose of 
having it on hand if a man came in with dis- 
These dealers figured that 
if they bought a car or two of the 








Believing that the best way to show that building costs had gone down 
was to build, the Moberly (Mo.) Chamber of Commerce fathered an 
organization which built a 2-story brick veneer house.“fhe completed 
house cost $7,500 and was sold for that sum. It is ler 4 above 


record of service and the quality of his gooti® 
and it does stand on these things for the mog® 
part. But human nature 1s suspicious, eS}gge 
cially in the places where money is involved aa 

where the processes of price making are n 

simple and well known. Consequently, if a few 
noisy persons jump at a wrong conclusion and 
shout around that the local lumberman is a 
profiteer there will be some to believe it all and 
many others to believe in part. Not many 
months ago this department carried the story 
of the purchase by the local retailers of a cer- 
tain city of a rather large stock of lumber from 
an industrial concern. This manufacturing con- 
cern had bought a stock of low grade lumber 
for the purpose of using it in extending the 
plant. Conditions made it impossible to go on 
with the building, so the company decided to 
sell the lumber at a low price to the public. 
The stuff was not of a kind much used locally, 
so very little was sold. But everybody knew the 
prices quoted, and the retailers were asked daily 
to explain why their prices were higher. They 
could do so easily, and they could prove that 
the price of the industrial lumber stock had lit- 
tle to do with the question, for if that was the 
kind of lumber wanted the questioners would 
have gone and bought it without taking further 
trouble. They did not want that kind of lum- 


stuff they could eventually sell it 
out for some price or other and 
that they’d have it to show cus- 
tomers who asked about that kind 
of material. Experiences in selling 
it have differed. In some yards it 
has been sold at cost, plus freight 
and handling, in order that the low- 
est possible price might be quoted. 
In others a reasonable profit has 
been realized from handling it. In 
some places the stuff moved very 
slowly, and it was useful only in 
convincing doubtful customers that 
they wanted a better grade. In 
others it has moved rapidly. 


Taking It Into Stock 


This may account for the differ- 
ent opinions expressed in regard 
to competing with such direct sales. 
Not many dealers will confess that 
used stock is, as a general thing, 
much of a bargain for any purpose 
at the price asked. Most of them 
say that they can supply new lum- 
ber. of just as good grade for the 
price this old stuff will cost the 
customer by the time he pays the 
freight and unloads the car. But some dealers 
would prefer, if possible, to buy up all the 
stuff, place it in the yards in the territory where 
it naturally would go by direct sales and sell 
it out in the usual way. They insist that under 
such conditions they could be of service to the 
customers, since the dealers would sell only the 
kind and quantity of this old stock that the 
customers could use to advantage. They could 
also keep the local sales in their own hands 
and avoid the beginning of a habit of mail buy- 
ing. In this way they could get the wrecker 
thru with his job and gone before he got in the 
notion of making a permanent business out of 
it. 





Action Wrongly Construed 


Some dealers hold this opinion; but many 
more, apparently, disagree. In the first place, 
they believe that any move made by retail deal- 
ers to buy up a stock of lumber that has been 
widely advertised to the public at definite prices 
would be a mistake. The public would put the 
worst construction on it. Retailers would be 
aecused of grabbing a supply of cheap lumber 
away from the consuming public merely for the 
purpose of making a profit out of it and of 
keeping their other prices from appearing to be 
so excessive. The time to have bought the stuff, 
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they say was before prices were advertised. 
They also claim that ordinarily the competition 
with this stuff is not serious. To be sure, it is 
being sold; and some of it has been sold in their 
communities. But their experience has indi- 
cated that in nearly every case the sale of a 
ear of used lumber makes necessary the pur- 
chase of a large amount of new lumber; usually 
an amount running into more money than the 
original shipment of old lumber. 


Think Sale Creates Business 


Some dealers are not sure but that the sale 
of this used stock in their communities is an 
actual trade builder. People who want to build 
hold off because they think prices are too high. 
They run across an ad of this low priced stuff 
and after a hasty investigation buy a quantity 
of it. When it comes they are committed to 
building, but soon find they must add more new 
lumber to their stock; and before 
the deal is over the local retailer 
has sold nearly as much as he would 
have done if he’d landed the bill 
originally. He does not sell as 
much, of course, but there is the 
consideration that without the 
original purchase of the used mate- 
rial the deal might not have been 
made at all. 


Cold Comfort for Lost Trade 


This, it seems to us, is a rather 
overconfident view of the matter. 
It is something like the statement 
that another yard in a community 
will liven things up to such an ex- 
tent that the old yards will get 
more business than they did before 
the newcomer began taking his toll 
of the local trade. Jt is a view that 
is not shared, we notice, by the men 
whose yards are near the point 
where the used lumber is sold. If 
farmers can drive to the second- 
hand yard, find what they want and 
buy it in the quantity they want, 
there is small doubt but that the 
local dealers will lose trade. Small 
buildings, such as machine sheds, 
farrowing houses, cattle sheds and 
the like, can be made of this stuff 
without the purchase of much new 
lumber, and we are told that they 
are being so made. Some farmers 
have been inspired to, build these 
things by the low prices quoted, 
who otherwise would have done 
without the improvements for some 
time; and on this score we suppose 
the local dealer can console him- 
self that so far as this season is 
concerned he has lost no sales. But 
this comfort is rather cold; for 
without much doubt some of the 
buildings would have been made 
out of new lumber had the used 
material not been available, and 
every building put up satisfactorily 
ont of second-hand stuff bought at 
a distance undoubtedly weakens the 
habit of buying at home. 


Two Types of Second-Hand Seller 


As we said before, opinion seems 

to vary on this matter; and there can be no 
general formula that will work equally well in 
all places and at all times. But it may be worth 
while to set down some of the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the men mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. These conclusions are subject 
to amendment as further experience brings new 
knowledge. In the first place, there are two 
different types of dealer, so far as this kind of 
competition is concerned, and their difference 
is due to their location. There is the dealer 
living at a distance from the point where the 
second-hand lumber is being sold; far enough 
away so that shipment must be made by rail- 
road. And there is the dealer whose yard is 
near enough so that his farmer customers can 
drive their wagons to the second-hand yards 
and select and haul away what they buy. The 
problems of the two are different. 





12th and N. B Sts. 


Distant Competition Not Serious 


In the case of the dealer living at such a 
distance that any used stuff coming into his 
territory must come by freight, there seems to 
be little danger of disastrous competition. 
Doubtless he would rather that none of the stuff 
came in; but on the average so little does come 
in that if the deal meant a flat loss of trade to 
him he need worry but little about it. Most 
sales of this used material, as we understand it, 
are made in carlots; and not many men are in 
a position to use a-ear of lumber that will run 
random lengths including many shorts, that 
must include a considerable waste when put to 
actual use, that has but a limited number of 
uses and that in spite of the care which may be 
used in sorting and preparing it is certain to 
be damaged. It follows that if such stuff is 
shipped in it will call for a large purchase of 


Lumber Talks 





When Noah built the mighty ark 
And found that it would really float, 
He sailed into the limelight’s glare 
And dared the world to beat his boat. 
His name and fame have rumbled since 
Thru ages that I’ll never number; 
But hist’ry quite forgot the man 
Who sold Cap. Noah pitch and lumber. 
' —A.M.C. 











The Ark 


Was a good example of ancient architecture, but it would not “fit into” 
a California landscape. 


Truly a Redwood Bungalow is the most appropriate dwelling for one who 
is going to. 


OWN A HOME 


In this Land of Sunshine and Flowers 


Egypt was the gift of the Nile. 


Our California timber is noted for its strength, durability and pliancy. 
When properly seasoned it will not shrink, warp or swell; it is weather 
resistive to a marked degree, and non-conductive of heat and cold. 

Plans, photos and specifications of modern buildings are at your service in 
our Service Department; you may use them without obligation of any 


kind. Ask for information concerning building materials and eliminate 
guesswork from your building operations. 


Sacramento Lumber Co. 


F. E. CONNER, Manager 


Signal Service 





Style of Advertising Used by a Progressive Sacramento (Calif.) Retail 


Lumber Dealer 


new lumber to piece it out. ‘lhe amount will 
vary, depending on the kind of building put 
up; but several cases have come to our atten- 
tion where the necessary new lumber, bought 
at the usual prices, has cost twice as much as 
the second-hand. In any event the dealer who 
sells this supplemental stuff may feel that he is 
in part compensated for the coming in of the 
alien stock. 


Let It Ride; Stock Explains Price 


The general belief seemed to be that the 
proper plan for such a dealer in meeting the 
competition of used lumber shipped into his 
community is to let it ride. He can tell his 
customers the truth about the stuff if they ask 
him, but he is not likely to help his cause by 
heated argument and loud talk. If he appears 
disinterested and friendly the chances are that 


A Home made of California timber is a 
royal gift of the Great Sierras. The aroma of the forest will linger about 
it; the romance of the west will cling to it; the beauty that is our heritage 
will grace it. 


Main 711 (seven come eleven) 


he’ll have a good chance to sell some of his 
own stock before the deal is over, and it isn’t 
likely that more than one or two cars will come 
in. This may seem an overhopeful view to some 
persons, but it is one that is expressed by deal- 
ers who have had some experience in these mat- 
ters. 


Will Not Start New Competitors 


The danger that wreckers of buildings may 
develop into mail order merchants is not taken 
by all retailers with great seriousness. It is 
true that some wreckers have found a fairly 
ready market for their stuff by selling over a 
wide area. But it is unlikely that they will 
continue to find a full supply of used stock upon 
which they can draw in the future. It is well 
known that while every year there are some 
buildings wrecked, the present supply comes 
largely from the pulling down of Government 
buildings that were built for war 
purposes. This supply will be gone 
in a year or less, and it is unlikely 
that many, if indeed any, new mail 
order outfits will be able to make 
the riffle with used lumber as a 
stock in trade. Nor is it likely that 
these temporary outfits will be able 
to make themselves permanent by 
working into the sale of new stuff. 
Their failure to do so will not be 
chargeable to improper obstruction 
by bona fide retailers. Nor will it 
be due to their inability to get 
stock; for there never has been a 
fly-by-night catalog merchant who 
couldn’t get stock if he had the 
money to pay for it. The reason 
we do not expect any new catalog 
lumbermen of threatening size to 
emerge is that they-can not stand 
the steady, year-after-year competi- 
tion. The newcomers will have to 
compete not only with retailers but 
also with established mail order 
concerns. We may not like these 
mail order outfits, but we can at 
least give them their due. Those 
that have been in successful opera- 
tion for a long period of years are 
few in number; and the reason they 
are few is that theirs is a hard 
kind of merchandising. The more 
successful ones have built up 
skilled staffs of specially trained 
men; they have years of experience 
in handling this kind of business; 
their mailing lists are enormous; 
their advertising has been corrected 
by long and costly experience; and 
even with this equipment they sell 
but a trifling percentage of the 
lumber merchandised in this coun- 
try. It does not’ stand to reason 
that just any man or group of men 
who have knocked down and sold 
a group of old buildings will be 
able to enter this field against these 
experienced and intrenched mail or- 
der lumbermen and against the 
thousands of retailers who are hold- 
ing even these capable mail order 
lambermen to small sales, and make 
much headway. There are plenty 
of things to worry about in the lum- 


field but, as we see it, this is not one of 
them. 


Meeting Nearby Competitor 


; Nothing has been said about the dealer who 
lives so near the wrecker that his customers can 
go in person and get used lumber. His is a 
hard tho not an impossible job. It is difficult 
to say much about his problem, for it resolves 
itself largely into personal salesmanship, and 
this is something that can’t easily be put down 
on paper. Several things have been suggested; 
such as finding out what buildings are commonly 
built of used lumber and devising standard 
plans with lump-sum: prices. for the lumber to 
build them; putting in a few machines and do- 
ing some of the cutting, such as framing the 
rafters and the like, in the yard; building some 
of the smaller buildings in the yard and deliv- 
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ering them by trucks to the farms for a lump- 
sum price, putting a good salesman on the job 
to work the country trade and giving him some 
definite propositions to present to farmers, and 
so on. It will not be an easy job, and this de- 
partment does not presume to tell any one deal- 
er what methods will bring him thru. That 
there are such methods we have no doubt; and 
their discovery and use is up to the dealer him- 
self. We say this in the full knowledge that 
it is no summer picnic on which he is engaged. 

[The next instalment of the Realm of the 
Retailer will relate how one retail lumberman 
found out what was the matter with his adver- 


tising and how to put it on a sound basis.— 
Epiror. | 
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Line Yard Company Holds Annual 


OsKALOOSA, Iowa, Jan. 30.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the stockholders and direc- 


tors of the Hawkeye Lumber Co. all the officers 
and directors were réelected as follows: 
President—Ralph H. Burnside, Portland, Ore. 
Vice president and general manager—C. M. 
Porter, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Treasurer—H. S. Howard, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Secretary—I. C. Johnson, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


On the same day the annual meeting of the 
yard managers was held. A feature of the meet- 
ing was the presentation at a banquet of an 
illustrated talk on Douglas fir manufacture by 
Ralph H. Burnside who is also president of the 
Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore. 


Erecting Shed for Storing Lumber 


HARRISBURG, ILL., Jan. 28.—The J. B. Ford 
Lumber Co. is building a brick shed, 112 feet 
wide by 164 feet long for the storage of lum- 
ber, and expects to have it finished about April 
1. Joseph Mallone, local manager, and newly 


elected president of the Southern Illinois Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, said that 
1921 was the best year the company ever had, 
and this new shed is intended to handle the 
growing business to better advantage. A sepa- 
rate shed is provided for the storage of plaster, 
cement and lime. The mines are now operating 
on a regular schedule, Mr. Mallone stated, and 
the hard roads beings constructed in this section 
will benefit the community and help business. 
Retailers generally are buying only sufficient 
material to keep their stocks in good shape to 
take care of any spurt in the demand. 


Opens New Retail Yard 


DANVILLE, ILL., Jan. 30.—James H. Elliott, 
formerly connected with Trent Bros. Lumber 
Co. of this city, has opened a new yard here and 
is now getting in his stock of material. He 
also plans to install a planing mill in connection 
with the yard. 





A Display Window for the Winter Time 


Winter is the time when the average indi- 
vidual has the most leisure. Business is less 
rushing, particularly after the holiday season, 
and people have more time to plan and to 
think. It is therefore an excellent time for 
the retail lumberman to start people to think- 
ing about home ownership and home building. 
It is a good time to talk and look over plans 
anderystallize ideas for the building of a home. 
In missionary work of this character the dis- 
play window can play a large part. 


The Home Builders’ Window 


For this particular window it is suggested 
that if possible one or two model buildings be 
made the center of attraction. Decorate the 
sides with blueprints and prominently display 
plan books. If possible, also show several 
photographs of attractive buildings for which 
the material was supplied during the last year 
or two. 


Many people who pass by will see this win- 
dow and will stop and make inquiry regarding 
it. To get full benefits, however, it will be 
necessary to advertise in the daily papers and 
by letters. Go to the various real estate firms 
and find out what people have been purchasing 
residence or business lots on time and who 
have made their payments promptly for a con- 
siderable period. Such people are probably 
thinking very seriously of building and it will 
pay well to send to this list a letter calling 
attention to the display window and to the 
home planning service offered by the retail 
lumber dealer. 


The display window illustration shown in 
connection with this article is somewhat similar 
to the one suggested, and it is particularly 
interesting because of the ease with which the 
model buildings were erected, and the small 
expense involved. The W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co. is an enthusiastic member of the American 
Lumberman Display Window Club. A descrip- 
tion of the window forwarded by Manager 
William Quilliam in part is as follows: 


In this particular instance we planned a minia- 
ture farm scene; a house, barn, outhouses, hog 
houses ete. An old fashioned well, plenty of pine 
branches for trees, a pond, bridge and artificial 
snow supplied all of the necessary artistic touches. 
In order to put a little life into the display we 
added a few toy horses, cattle and hogs to the 
barn lot. Miniature sheep were placed in the 
pasture and ducks were chased out to the pond. 
Three display lights gave the whole scene a re- 
markable touch of brilliancy and honest-to-good- 
ness sentiment. In the foreground a small job 
sign, “Simpson Sold This Lumber,” similar to the 
signs we put up while buildings are in construc- 
tion, added a touch of local color to the scheme. 
To one side we placed a small placard which read 
as follows: “Are You Spending This Yuletide in 
Your Own Home by Your Own Fireside?’ In the 
background, and quite appropriate in our estima- 
tion, “Old Glory’ waved her colors dauntlessly, 
symbolizing the pride and protection of every 
home. [In the reproduction of the photograph the 
flag had to be left off because it was so indistinct 
that it would make nothing but a smudge in a cut. 





EpiTror.] And below the Stars and Stripes was 
the following bit of verse: 


Funny how we remember, 
Travel however far, 
Some little place, 
Some little face, 
Back where the: home things are, 


The buildings, cut out on the scale of 4% inches 
to the foot, were made from scraps in the mill- 
room. Just a common framework is all that is 
necessary, all exposed parts being covered with 
heavy cardboard similar to that used in job print- 
ing shops for poster work. India ink, a ruling 
pen, a fair idea as to how weatherboarding, win- 
dows, cornice etc. look from a pen effect, a gen- 
eral plan to follow and a little work will make a 
respectable looking bungalow for,advertising pur- 
poses. This can then be toned up to obtain almost 
any color effect. 


Unexaggerated sentiment often proves to be a 
valuable asset in window displays. Many a pros- 
pect is successfully handled, not by reeling off 
lengthy yarns about completed jobs but by instill- 
ing the general home spirit into the heart of the 
prospect at the right time. In other words, there 





in general. It is at least a point above a direct 
unvarnished advertisement of roofing materials. 
Paints, hardware etc. can be displayed in the same 
manner. In fact any wideawake lumber dealer 
can utilize this scheme during the entire winter 
season at a nominal expense. 


Do Permanent Pile Covers Pay? 

Has a method ever been developed of making 
permanent pile covers for lumber? Would portable 
paper or metal covering be satisfactory ? 

| Lumbermen from time to time have sought 
to evolve some type of permanent pile cover. 
At sawmills it is customary to cover a pile with 
boards taken at random from it, provided the 
pile is not of higher grade stocks in which case 
low grade stock is used for the cover. When 
the pile is taken down the cover boards are 
surfaced and disposed of with the regular stock. 
In the retail yard, where the stock is piled out 
in the open, the problem is more troublesome, 
for if the boards are not covered they become 
wet and people do not like wet or green lum- 





The display window used effectively by the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., Washington, Ind. 


is a place for sentiment, even in the lumber busi- 
ness. It can be used profitably without connect- 
ing it with moonlight evenings and park benches. 
Try it. It went ‘‘over the top” here; with a few 
minor changes it will do likewise elsewhere. ‘The 
contractor can visualize the beauty of a home by 
the blueprint, but the general public can not. Build 
up a real home scene, be able and willing to present 
a materialistic basis for facts, and it won’t be long 
before the prospective home owner turns over the 
blueprints to the contractor. Then you can tune 
up your delivery service a bit and get busy. 


Now, relative to the display again. It has two 
advantages worthy of mention. First, as stated 
above, it carries across to the general public the 
true home spirit in concrete form. Second, it offers 
possibilities for specific advertising without any 
great effort or additional trouble. For example, 
the miniature buildings are covered with Mule- 
Hide roofings. ‘The observer sees the roofing as it 
will look after it is applied to his own buildings, 
and at the same time he has an opportunity to see 
the simple harmony of it, as applied to the scene 


ber. As coverings on piles have to be handled 
roughly, the boards soon deteriorate and there- 
fore some retailers do not make any serious at- 
tempt at covering piles. Others build open sheds 
in which all stock is stored. This, of course, is 
the best method provided the retailer is able 
to stand the expense. 


In Sweden, where cranes are used at sawmills, 
permanent pile covers are nailed together and 
the cranes remove or place a pile cover quickly 
and easily. This practice can be followed in 
this country where large cranes are operated 
by retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers. 


A pile cover has to be fairly heavy to pre- 
vent its being blown away by high winds. That 
is one reason why paper and light sheet metal 
have never been largely used. Also the fact that 
these materials do not last very long discourages 
their use. The experience of lumbermen in this 
matter is solicited.—EpIrTor. | 
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CHEAPER MONEY FOR BUILDING HOMES 


Money in practically unlimited amount for 
the financing of home building in Chicago and 
suburbs is now available at 64 per cent, a re- 
duction of one-half of 1 percent from the rate 
heretofore current. This good news was flashed 
from New York on Tuesday of this week by 
Hiram S. Cody, manager of the real estate 
department of the Chicago Trust Co., fiscal 
agent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
for the handling of its building loans in 
Illinois, Wisconsin and northern Indiana. Mr. 
Cody has been in New York for several days 
conferring with officials of the Metropolitan 
regarding building loans in the territory above 
named, which business has grown to extensive 
proportions since the policy of loaning money 
on an immense scale for the building of homes 








value of land and net cost of the building, for a 
period of fifteen years, payable in semiannual 
instalments of 3 percent of the principal, plus 
interest. Loans may be prepaid in full after 
three years if the borrower wishes, or may be 
prepaid in part on any interest date. For its 
services in appraising, disbursing, preparing 
papers ete., the bank charges a nominal com- 
mission to cover the expense involved. The aver- 
age payment per $1,000 borrowed is equivalent 
to $8.85 a month, which pays the principal and 
interest in fifteen years. 


TO WORK FOR STATE BUILDING CODE 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 30.—The fourth an- 
nual convention of the Associated Building 
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At end of table: Hiram S. Cody, Manager Real Estate Loan Department, Chicago Trust Co. Right 


side: Al Chase, Tribune; A. 


E. Curtis, Chicago Trust Co.; F. L. Steinhoff, Brick and Clay 
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Robert H. Sexton, Own Your Home Exposition; Howard |. Potter, Supervisor, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.; L. E. Beckman, Kankakee, Ill.; Thomas T. Roberts, Assistant Manager, Real 


‘Estate Loan Department, Chicago Trust Co. 


Left side, from lower to upper end: P. B. Wag- 


ner, Chicago Trust Co.; Terence Vincent, Journal of Commerce; H. D. Wilson, American; W. S. 
Hedges, News; W. T. Gauntlett, Chicago Trust Co.; E. J. Brunner, American Contractor; George 
Ft. Pamtorean, Chicago Trust Co.; George E. Henry, National Real Estate Journal; A. L. Ford, 
American Lumberman. Present at luncheon but not in the picture: H. S. Seeley, Post; Harold 


A. Winter, Economist. 


thruout the country was inaugurated by the 
insurance company last July. 

While the rate named in Mr. Cody’s tele- 
gram was stated to apply solely to building 
loans in Chicago and suburbs, the opinion was 
expressed at the offices of the Chicago Trust 
Co. that the reduction probably would eventu- 
ally be extended to the rest of the company’s 
territory. 

The photograph reproduced herewith shows 
a luncheon given to the representatives of the 
Chicago press at the University Club on Jan. 
19 by the real estate department of the Chi- 
cago Trust Co., at which Manager Cody made 
a brief statement of the results to date in the 
way of actual construction thru the company’s 
administration of the Metropolitan funds in 
this territory. Loans totaling $3,326,300 have 
been made, representing the financing of 700 
individual homes, with investment of $2,418,- 
800, and 110 apartment buildings, with invest- 
ment of $907,500. The 810 buildings financed 
provide homes for 1,040 families. The aver- 
age number of families in the apartment build- 
ings is three. The average loan on apartments 
was $8,250, and on individual residences, $3,455. 
The average investment per family housed was 
$3,198. 

The real estate department of the Chicago 
Trust Co., which department is under the man- 
agement of Arthur B. Cody and Hiram 8. Cody, 
has perfected an organization of local banks 
in Illinois, Wisconsin and northern Indiana, 
thru which the local loans are handled. 

The essential points of the Metropolitan loan 
plan, as administered in this territory by the 
real estate department of the Chicago Trust Co., 
and in other sections by the insurance com- 
pany’s duly constituted fiscal agencies for those 
sections, may be briefly summarized as follows: 
Loans are made, up to one-half the combined 


Contractors of Indiana was held in Evansville 
on Jan, 24 and 25. The convention passed reso- 
lutions against strikes and lockouts and went 
on record in favor of submitting all differences 
to a board of arbitration having representation 
of employers and employees. 

The convention also went on record in favor 
of a State building code, which proposition has 
been endorsed by many of the leading building 
associations of the State and by the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. A committee was appointed 
to work in codperation with the State executive 
board, and it is hoped that a bill creating a 
building code may be submitted to the next 
session of the Indiana legislature. 

The consensus of the contractors was that 
1922 is going to be a good building year. They 
say that by the first of March there ought to be 
a good deal of building under way. 


CLEVELAND EXPOSITION POSTPONED 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 1.—Postponement of 
the opening date of The American Building 
Exposition from Feb. 22 to a date in April, 
probably not later than the 18th, is announced 
by reason of the insistence of Mayor Kohler 
that the new city auditorium be complete to the 
last detail before it is formally accepted by the 
city and offered for exhibitxon purposes. 


BUILDERS LOOK FOR A BIG YEAR 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 1.—Building opera- 
tions are fairly active for this time of the year 
and there is considerable construction work go- 
ing on now in Evansville and other cities and 
towns in southern Indiana. It is expected that 
by March 1 there will be increased activity. 
Contractors and building material men say that 
in their opinion 1922 is going to be one of the 
best building years in a long time. 


HENS AND COWS BOOST BUILDING 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 28.—The building 
outlook in northwestern Washington shows im- 
provement every week. Within the last two 
weeks projects announced here eall for an ex- 
penditure of approximately $100,000, and many 
others are in sight. David F. Trunkey, man- 
ager of the Bloedel-Donovan retail yards, states 
that an increasing demand for lumber from the 
rural districts is noticeable. Much of this is 
for new poultry houses. Other orders are from 
dairymen. What the prospects are may be seen 
to some extent in the fact that both the dairy 
and poultry businesses are growing by leaps 
every year. The associated dairymen of What- 
com County did a business of more than $1,000,- 
000 in 1921, and the associated poultrymen did 
almost as much. 

Conditions in the cities are also favorable to 
considerable construction, towns planning new 
work including Blaine, Lynden, Ferndale and 
Sumas. Bellingham gives promise of surpassing 
its 1921 record by a good margin. 


BIG DEMAND FOR SMALL HOUSE PLANS 


OMAHA, NeEs., Jan. 30.—The small house bu- 
reau of the local chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects received orders for 200 
small house plans during the building show, 
which is tangible evidence that a building pro- 
gram is to be launched in Omaha this spring. 


AUTHORIZE DRASTIC WAGE CUTS 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 30.—Wage reductions 
ranging from 50 cents to $1.80 a day for all 
building trades in Pueblo, with the exception 
of the bricklayers and electrical workers, were 
authorized today by the State industrial com- 
mission, following an exhaustive investigation 
into building trades conditions and living costs 
in the city named. Whether the workers will 
accept the reductions is problematical. 


SPRING BUILDING GETS UNDER WAY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 1.—Preparations for 
spring building on a large scale in the housing 
division have been made in several instances. 
Thomas Horbin, realtor, is starting construc- 
tion of 25 frame houses and one brick resi- 
dence. Commercial, store and bank buildings, 
and residences, soon will rise in North Olmsted, 
where the A. B. Smythe Co. is starting the con- 
struction of a model home town. The Tramer 
Realty Co. will build 20 frame dwellings in the 
Shaker Village section. These are only a few 
of the building projects contemplated that bear 
out the prediction of a big building year in 1922. 


PAINTERS ACCEPT 20 PERCENT CUT 


Str. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1—A 20 percent redue- 
tion in wages, effective today, has been accepted 
by an overwhelming majority by the painters, 
interior decorators and paperhangers, as a 
means of stimulating activity in the trade and 
to provide employment for many idle workers. 
The basic wage scale has been $1.25 an hour. 
This is the only union in the Building Trades 
Council that has agreed to accept this reduction, 
suggested by the Master Builders’ Association. 
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FORM BUILDING AND LOAN BOARD 


Detroit, MicH., Jan. 30.—Representatives 
of local building and loan associations met at 
a luncheon last week to organize a coéperative 
board. The purpose is to consolidate the efforts 
of all such institutions in much the same way 
that the Detroit Real Estate Board works for 
greater efficiency. 

At the next regular meeting of the repre 
sentatives to be held on the last Wednesday of 
February a permanent organization will be per- 
fected, and a definite program outlined. One 
of the purposes of the association will be to 
syndicate the advertising of all member com- 
panies for the purpose of bringing more forcibly 
to the attention of the people of Detroit the 
varied activities and benefits of building and 
loan associations. 
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Fire Shows Superiority of 
Wood Over Unprotected Steel 


The superiority of mill construction was em- 
phasized very forcefully in Chicago recently 
when a part of the large car barn of the Chi- 
eago Surface Lines at Clark and Devon streets 
burned. This barn is three blocks long and ap- 
proximately 120 feet wide, and a large part of 
it was totally destroyed by the flames. The 
fact was plainly evident, however, that despite 
the intense heat the sturdy timber posts gave 
an extremely good account of themselves and 
stood up much better in the fire than the un- 
protected steel roof beams. 

The building was an old one, having been 
added to at least once, and was not of the 
standard mill construction type. The roof was 
of 3-inch plank covered with the usual type of 
roofing. Wooden columns 12 inches square sup- 
ported steel beams stretching from post to post, 
the roof being supported by these steel beams. 
The barn was full of cars at the time of the 
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earrying. As a matter 
of fact, the southern 
row of posts was left in- 
tact, and the roof over 
this section remained on 
the shed, an occasional 
erack being burned thru 
here and there. The 
root boards, however, 
were thoroly charred, as 
were all the posts. The 
fire was very intense in 
this section, for fused 
glass was found in it, 
and all the cars were 
just as completely burnt 
and the metal frame- 
work just as badly twist- 
ed as in the other sec- 
tions. The posts sup- 
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General view of the car barn shortly after the fire. 
the lattice steel roof beams which failed early in the fire. 
one of the solid steel roof beams which buckled and failed. The left side of the picture shows 
a part in the roof which did not fall. The wooden posts supporting this part of the roof are on 
the whole very little damaged and the roof boards, tho charred, retain considerable strength, 
but the steel beams are badly warped. In the center part of the background four posts may be 
seen standing upright, despite the fact that the roof fell all about them 


fire, many of them having been freshly var- 
nished. In the fire approximately eighty of 
these cars were burnt, nothing being left except 
the twisted frames and the wheels. The fire 
was of unknown origin, and the loss is estimated 
at approximately $1,500,000. 

The fire originated somewhere near the center 
of the barn and with the aid of wind from the 
southeast rapidly swept thru the western part 
of the barn. Early in the fire, which was in- 
tensely hot, so hot in fact that the wire glass 
from the windows was fused, the unprotected 
steel beams supporting the roof began to fail, 
with the result that sections of the roof rapidly 
fell, rendering it impossible for the firemen to 
make any effective effort to check the flames. 

Despite the fact that the roof fell all about 
them, and despite the intense heat of the fire, 
some of the timber posts remained upright after 
the fire, as may be seen by the ‘accompanying 
illustration, and none of them were completely 
consumed, nor is there evidence that very many, 
if any, of the timber posts buckled in the fire. 
Many of the posts stood for a long time after 
the roof fell. In other words, there is no evi- 
dence that the fire so reduced the strength of 
the supporting uprights that there was danger 
from their failing under the load they had been 











In the right foreground may be seen one of 
In the left foreground may be seen 
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view of the building of the Advertising Products Co., which was of 
ordinary wood construction. Note there was no failure in the wooden 
roof joists or beams and compare this with the results in the car barn 
when the steel roof beams failed 


porting the roof as mentioned above were 12 
inches square. In the row of posts still standing 
very little evidence of twisting was observable. 
All the posts were charred, the depth of the char 
varying, on the average being from % to % of 
an inch deep. Some wood had been burnt away, 
but the sound wood in the posts measured from 
9 to 10 inches. The butts of the posts where 
they had not been damaged by the fire were 
11% inches square, thus showing a net loss of 
from 24% to 1% inches in size thru burning. 


Thru the center of the barn where windows 
for lighting purposes were inserted, light lat- 
tice steel beams were used, but on the sides 
heavier solid steel beams were employed. It 
seems probable that the fire originated near 
the light lattice steel beams, which failed very 
promptly and brought the roof down in a very 
few minutes after the fire started. This in 
creased the intensity of the heat and caused 
the solid steel beams to warp, twist and fail 
quickly. The south wall of the building is dam 
aged very little but the north wall is badly out 
of line and probably will have to be torn down 
entirely. 

Immediately adjacent to the car barn on 
Ravenswood Avenue is the plant of the Adver- 
tising Products Co., about 200 feet long: and 
50 feet wide. This building had brick side 
walls but ordinary frame construction for the 
interior. Wood posts supported heavy wooden 
stringers which ran the length of the building, 
and upon these stringers wooden roof rafters 
supported the roof. This building was in the 
path of the wind blown flames and, of course, 
easily caught fire. Judging from appearances 
the heat was almost as intense in this building as 




















The above illustration shows how some of the wood posts or columns remained upright despite 
the severe warping and twisting of the steel roof beams 
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in the car barn, but altho the roof was entirely 
consumed, the wood roof rafters, wood roof 
stringers and the wooden posts remained in po- 
sition and did not fail. Furthermore, in this 
building the lintels were of wood, and while the 
sash and frames burned out entirely the lintels 
were not seriously damaged and the walls were 
not damaged at all. In other words, this build- 
ing of ordinary type of construction subjected to 
a very intense fire came thru in much better 
shape than the larger car barn where the roof 
was held up by steel beams and girders. In the 
case of the Advertising Products Co., the roof 
burnt completely off, the roof rafters, the posts 
and the girders were charred but remained in 
place and did not fail. In the car barn the roof 
fell in over most of the area subjected to the 
fire, this fact being attributable to the use of 
unprotected steel for supporting it. Further- 
more, in the building of the Advertising Prod- 
ucts Co, the walls are practically undamaged 
and may be used in rebuilding. In the ear barn 
the wall to the north will have to be torn down 
and rebuilt. In the case of the Advertising 
Products Co. it is a simple matter to tear down 
the wooden roof rafters and clear up the debris. 
In the car barn it will take many days and 
many men to cut away and clear up the refuse. 
Many of the steel beams have to be eut with 
acetylene torches and the process of clearing 
away the debris is very slow and very costly. 
This fire serves to illustrate once more the fact 
that while wood will burn it will stand up under 
intense heat much longer and much more satis- 
factorily than will unprotected steel. 


FRUIT SHIPMENTS from the Wenatchee, 
Yakima and Hood River valleys annually take 
25,000,000 wood boxes containing five board feet 
each. 


TIMBER TESTS ON PINE AND FIR 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 30.—Word has been 
received from New York by the Southern Pine 
Association, that the southern pine and Douglas 
fir timber tests arranged for some time ago, are 
now under way at the testing laboratories of 
Columbia University. These tests, which will 
require six weeks to two months to complete, 
are being made on a number of representative 
samples, large and small, of similar grades and 
sizes of southern yellow pine and Douglas fir 
timbers, as obtained from the retail lumber 
yards in the metropolitan district and vicinity. 
The tests are being conducted by Columbia 
University in order to assist the timber test 
committee of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association in arriving at definite conciusions 
as to the relative stress values of these two 
woods, and to enable the committee to make 
recommendations with regard to a proposed 
amendment to the building code of New York 
City. 


NEW ENGLAND BUYING COAST FIR 


New Lonpon, Conn., Jan. 31.—Interest in 
fir lumber from the Pacifie coast appears to be 
on the increase thruout southern and western 
New England, as well as in New York State. 
Some of the old eastern spruce firms are in- 
clined to be uneasy, but if 1922 proves to be as 
active a building year as many of the retail 
yardmen expect there will be business enough 
for all. The steamship Artigas arrived here a 
week ago with a cargo of fir dimension and red 
cedar shingles for the Guernsey-Westbrook Co., 
of Hartford, Conn. This is one of several ship- 
ments which this company will distribute thru 
New London. The steamships Willsolo and 
Mundelta discharged fir lumber the previous 


week for the Guernsey-Westbrook Co., at New 
York, to be distributed to dealers in New York 
State and western New England. 

Builders like the generous lengths they get 
in fir from the west Coast, but they also like 
eastern spruce because of its softness and the 
ease with which it can be worked. 
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NORTHERN STOCKS SLIGHTLY INCREASED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 31.—Stocks of 
lumber on hand at the northern pine mills on 
Jan. 1, 1922, showed a very slight increase over 
the 1921 showing in the detailed stock sheet 
reports collected by the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association from twenty-four pro- 
ducing companies. These reports show a total 
on hand only 6,500,000 feet larger than for 
the previous year. Inecrgases were in common 
boards, thick common and short box material, 
while there were decreases in dimension, selects 
and finish. A heavy decrease in lath is shown. 
The summary of the reports, compared with 
Jan. 1, 1921, is as follows: 


Kinds— Feet Pet. Feet Pet. 
1922 1922 1921 1921 
Dimension 50,768,900 15.0 58,758,100 18.4 


Common boards 

and strips.. 209,519,600 61.9 187,633,000 59.0 
Inch selects .. 15,418,900 4.6 16,810,100 5.3 
Thick finish 15,953,100 4.7 17.482,600 5.5 
Thick common 35,929,600 10.6 30,450,800 9.6 
Short box .... 10,669,900 3.2 7,012,800 2.2 


a) | eee 338,260,000 100.0 318,147,400 100.0 
Inclassified ag- 
gregate stock 
of one firm. . 


— 


1,400,000 15,000,000 


20) | eee 339,660,000 


333,147,400 

Pickets— 
Square .... 1,210,900 332,500 
| gd!) SA 7,000 4,500 
Lath (pieces) $2,275,800 50,226,300 
Pine shingles. 324,000 221,000 





CHICAGO BUILDING WAGE TANGLE ENTERS NEW STAGE 


On Tuesday of this week Judge K. M. Landis, 
arbitrator in the Chicago building trades wage 
controversy, made public the revised scale to 
take effect June 1 and continue for one year. 
This action was in accord with a provision of 
the arbitrator’s original decision rendered on 
Sept. 7, 1921, that ‘‘On or before Feb. 1, 1922, 
the umpire shall determine the rates to control 
from May 31, 1922, for one year.’’ 

Judge Landis flatly rejected the plea of the 
unions for a flat wage rate for all the skilled 
trades, and made but four changes in the scale 
fixed by him on Sept. 7. The changes were all 
increases, as follows: Marble setters, from 
87% to 97% cents; machinery movers and rig- 
gers, 85 to 921% cents; terrazo mechanics’ help- 
ers, 80 to 821% cents; composition floor labor- 
ers, 7244 to 78% cents. 

With the fixing of the new scale for the above 
four trades, Judge Landis’ service as arbitrator 
automatically ends. The building situation is 
now wholly up to the Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award, the unions, and the contractors. 
In retiring from the post of arbitrator, Judge 
Landis issued the following statement: 

In the discharge of the obligation imposed upon 
the undersigned as umpire by the agreement be- 
tween the employers’ and employees’ associations 
in the building industry, the following wages are 
fixed for the several trades mentioned, effective 
during the year beginning June 1, 1922. 

This award is made on the individual trade 
agreements submitted by the parties. In a num- 
ber of those agreements the trades refused to 
exclude waste producing conditions or provisions, 
such as preventing the employer using tools and 
requiring common labor work to be done by skilled 
journeymen. Had these objectionable features 
been corrected, the resulting economies in those 
trades would have justified increases to the follow- 
ing figures: 


do ranma: 
ROTOR shod kco'v cin da dive cds Mapa eeRes 1.02% 
of gS eee, Teer Oe .95 
Composition floor finishers............... 1.02% 
RON OIAEE Es GEM calcde a oisiu voit © Api dlab « ¥i6 8 Melek 864% 
OC ORR IR osc th cia nk kona n adn end 1.02% 
Ornamental] iron workers...........+e+8¢ 1.00 
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In this connection it is not to be overlooked that 
the trade agreements presented by the electricians 
and marble setters were not only free from such 


objections but contained provisions which made 
the journeyman a guarantor of his work. 


Rejects ‘‘Horizontal’’ Wage Idea 


The so called horizontal scale, whereby all skilled 
trades went on the same wage basis, became 
effective in the fall of 1919 and continued in force 
until the spring of 1921. In making the award 
of last September for the current period, the 
umpire abandoned this horizontal theory as errone- 
ous, and adopted the so called differential theory ; 
that is to say, the scale was fixed on the basis of 
the merits of each trade. 

There has been much insistence that the umpire 
now go back to the horizontal theory, but this he 
ean not do: All considerations of justice require 
that each trade be given the consideration and 


compensation to which it is entitled. In determin- * 


ing the wages to be fixed the umpire has had in 
mind the present and past conditions in the build- 
ing industry, not only in Chicago but thruout the 
United States. 

The last differential scale adopted in Chicago 
prior to going to the horizontal uniform rate was 
in the spring of 1918. The rates here and now 
fixed for the ensuing year are in all cases approxi- 
mately 25 percent higher than those negotiated 
and agreed upon by the parties in that 1918 scale, 
save only in those trades where, as pointed out 
above, waste producing conditions and agreements 
have been persistently adhered to; and even in 
those trades, the minimum increase in the scale 
now fixed over the 1918 rates approximates 18 
percent. 


Higher Living Costs Analyzed 


As against this is the fact that the present 
cost of living is approximately 17 percent above 
the cost of living in June, 1918. In this particular 
connection it is worthy of note that the big out- 
standing factor in present day living costs is rent. 
While the cost of food and clothing is coming 
down, the cost of shelter in Chicago has persistently 
increased, until in December, 1921, it had increased 
to 83.9 percent above December, 1914, as against 
1.4 percent increase in December, 1917, as shown 
by the report of the United States bureau of labor 
statistics. 

Comment on the peculiar significance of this item 
of housing expense in this community would seem 
to be superfluous. 


William A. Curran, who on Jan. 20 succeeded 
Thomas Kearney as president of the Chicago 
3uilding Trades Council stated that the revised 
scale would be voted upon at the regular meet- 
ing of the council Friday evening. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be accepted, 
but said that the unions would insist upon the 
discharge of the nonunion men now employed 


on building jobs in Chicago. On the other 
hand, the Citizen’s Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award flatly refuses to entertain any 
proposition to discharge competent nonunion 
men hired to replace union men who refused to 
work under the award. Thomas E. Donnelley, 
chairman of the enforcement committee, issued 
on Wednesday a statement setting forth its 
platform, as follows: 


The strike by the outlawed unions in the build- 
ing trades will not be settled on the terms proposed 
by Mr. Curran—that men shall return to work 
under the Landis award and on a closed shop basis. 

Between four thousand and five thousand open 
shop craftsmen have been put to work by the com- 
mittee in the “outlawed” trades under the follow- 
ing declared policy: 


In those trades where unions do not accept 
the terms and conditions of the Landis award, 
work shall continue by workmen who are will- 
ing to work, regardless of their union affilia- 
tions. These men will be protected and those 
trades will be permanently established on the 
basis of the open shop. 


The citizens committee and the contractors’ asso- 
ciations have a contract with these men to give 
them employment and would no more think of 
breaking that contract than they would counte- 
nance the breaking of contracts by building trades 
unions. 

The citizens’ committee was formed to establish 
permanent peace in the building industry in Chi- 
cago. In its opinion the only way this can be 
accomplished is to establish the sacredness of 
union contracts. 

Those unions which have lived up to the award 
will be supported 100 percent, but the committee 
has no confidence that those unions which have 
broken the present contracts will live up to the 
new ones when it is to their advantage to break 
them, and those unions will not again be given con- 
trol of their respective trades in the industry. This 
can only be accomplished by establishing those 
trades in the open shop. 

The committee and contractors’ associations have 
no fight with union workmen in the open shop 
trades, and these workmen will be given positions 
in the order of their applications, provided they 
will agree to work on an open shop basis and not 
to indulge in jurisdictional or sympathetic strikes. 

The committee does not believe that it would 
be fulfilling its duty to the open shop craftsmen, 
its supporters, the rent payers, the home owners, 
and the best building interests of Chicago if its 
members accepted a last minyte compromise which 
would make for a repetition of the old restricted 
conditions within the next year. 
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Representatives of Lumber Industry Tell Com 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has before it in 
connection with its general investigation into 
the freight rate and transportation situation a 
complete view of the problems of the lumber in- 
dustry as they are related to transportation. 

The lumber hearings occupied the time of the 
commission on Thursday and Friday of last 
week. Spokesmen appeared for the Cadillac 
Lumber Exchange and Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, New England Paper 
& Pulp Traffic Association, National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Jacksonville 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association, Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, Wholesale Sash & Door Association, West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, Portland Traffic & 
Transportation Association, Southern Pine As- 
sociation, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
North Carolina Pine Association, International 
Paper Co., California White & Sugar Pine Asso- 
ciation, California Redwood Association and 
California Pine Box Distributors’ Association. 

Conditions in the various producing regions 
were outlined in a clear and forceful manner by 
traffic experts and by practical lumbermen. 
Members who listened to the testimony were 
Commissioners Hall, Cox, Aitchison, Esch and 
Lewis. All displayed keen interest in the pro- 
ceedings and frequently asked questions de- 
signed to clarify points raised or elicit further 
information. 

All witnesses were asked specifically whether 
substantial reductions in freight rates would 
result in an inereased volume of traffic in lum- 
ber and other forest products. Several were 
asked how great a reduction in lumber rates 
would be required to start a substantial move- 
ment. Answers varied. Several witnesses 
thought that the traffic would soon begin to 
move in large volume if the increases allowed 
under Ex Parte 74 were removed. Some thought 
a reduction of 20 or 25 percent would help ma- 
terially. There was quite a general agreement 
that any reduction, if designed to help, must be 
at least 20 percent. 

Some witnesses stated frankly that they 
doubted that even a substantial reduction would 
result in a large increase in traffic or in stimu- 
lating building operations so long as excessive 
wages are demanded in the building trades. A. 
L. Osborn, representing the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was 
quite emphatic on this point. Mr. Osborn’s view 
is that the industrial and economic fabric as a 
whole is tied together in the general depression. 
With lumber and other industries largely de- 
flated, he feels that, organized labor must take 
its share of deflation before things begin to pick 
up in a large way. 


Low Grades Left in Woods or Yard 


One point on which all witnesses were agreed 
was that it is impossible to market the lower 
grades of lumber at a profit under existing 
freight rates. Some millmen said they were 
moving some low grade lumber at any price be- 
cause it is absolutely necessary to get it out of 
the way. So far as possible, manufacturers are 
leaving low grade stuff in the woods, taking out 
only the choicest of the logs, partly on account 
of the excessive log rates and partly because 
they can not get anything like cost out of low 
grade material. It was pointed out, however, 
that even from the choicest logs the lower grade 
material will run as high as 60 to 80 percent. 

All lumbermen agreed that log rates are ex- 
cessive under the present rate structure in all 
producing regions. A. P. Humberg, counsel for 
the Illinois Central, brought out the point that 
log rates in the Mississippi Valley are relatively 
lower than in some other producing regions, but 
could not shake the testimony of J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, that existing log rates in 
this region are so high that mills can afford to 


bring in only the cream of the cut. This, Mr. 
Townsend declared, is demonstrated by the ac- 
cumulation of logs along railroad rightsofway, 
which are greater than he has seen for many 
years. His explanation for so great a log pro- 
duction was that farmer owners of hardwood 
timber had poor crops this year and have turned 
to the woods in the hope of getting ready money. 

A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., who occupied 
most of the time allotted to west Coast shippers, 
in reply to questions asked hy Commissioner 
Hall, who acted as chairman, said that the 
freight rate on lumber from the Pacific North- 
west, while not the only factor in retarding the 
movement of lumber, is easily the outstanding 
one. While building in 1921 exceeded that in 

1920, Douglas fir manufacturers did not get the 
same proportion of the business. 

Mr. Dixon said that so far as the west Coast is 
concerned the 1644 cents cut off lumber rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard might just as well have 
been left on. He did not think it was helping 
or would help to move the traffic. The 7-cent 
reduction to Chicago, he said, was helping some- 
what. 


Cut Would Help Mills and Roads 


Asked how much of a reduction would be re- 
aquired to move the traffic, Mr. Dixon said he 
thought a 60-cent rate to Chicago would produce 
satisfactory results under present conditions 
from the lumbermen’s standpoint and even more 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the rail- 
roads, with corresponding reductions to Omaha 
and other points. He said that the rate to New 
York should be cut to 75 cents and that to St. 
Paul and Omaha to 53 cents. It was his opin- 
ion that the increased traffic which would result 
from such reductions would more than compen- 
sate the carriers. 

Commissioner Esch called attention to the 
fact that the Washington administration has 
urged the removal of tolls on coastwise shipping 
passing through the Panama Canal and that the 
Senate already has passed a bill to that effect. 
He wanted to know how far Mr. Dixon thought 
the commission could go in ordering reductions 
in rates on lumber from coast to coast without 
seriously affecting the revenues of the trans- 
continental rail lines. 

Mr. Dixon replied that the enormous increase 
in the volume of lumber traffic through the canal 
in 1921, as compared with 1920, shows clearly 
that the lower water rates have had a tremend- 
ous effect already with the canal tolls of $1.25 
a net registered ton collected at the canal. He 
said he preferred that others who are shipping 
largely by water discuss this point. 

‘“Hven a slight reduction in rates would make 
a big difference to the carriers where the lumber 
furnishes the chief volume of business,’’ re- 
marked Commissioner Esch. ‘‘We think that if 
a sufficient reduction in rates is made the volume 
of traffic will largely increase,’’ replied Mr. 
Dixon. ‘‘We know that the large increase in 
rates produced a big decrease in the lumber 
traffic.’’ 

A commissioner asked Mr. Dixon whether he 
thought a reduction of 25 percent would move 
the traffic. He was inclined to think it would, 
but said that he came to state facts as known 
to lumber shippers rather than to propose any 
specific reduction. 

Commissioner Lewis wanted to know whether 
Mr. Dixon was aware that if a 25 percent reduc- 
tion were made in rates the traffic must be in- 
creased at least 30 percent in order to give the 
railroads compensating revenues, and that it 
might even run as high as 50 percent. 

Mr. Dixon replied that he did not propose a 
reduction of 25 percent, but was confident that 
if the rates were substantially reduced the rail- 
roads would secure a large increase in traffic. 

R. C. Fulbright, counsel for the Southern 
Pine Association, asked whether if a substantial 
reduction were made in lumber rates from the 
Pacific coast it should be extended to southern 
territory in order to get back as nearly as pos- 
sible to a normal basis. Mr. Dixon replied that 
he was speaking primarily of the situation in 


the Pacific Northwest and did not think that 
the reduction from southern territory necessarily 
should be to the same extent. The commission, 
he said, would have to consider the difference 
in the carnings of carriers, the volume of traffic 
and other factors, 

‘Tg not the restrictive influence of high 
freight rates the same?’’ asked Mr. Fulbright. 
‘*No,’’ was the reply. ‘‘It is worse on the long 
hauls.’’ In reply to another question Mr. Dixon 
said he thought the reduction from the west 
Coast should be greater than from southern pine 
territory. 

J. H. Bloedel of Bellingham, Wash., followed 
Mr. Dixon on the stand. He was asked by At- 
torney J. N. Teal to state his several business 
connections, in order to show that he was in a 
position to judge accurately the situation in 
the Pacific Northwest. Mr. Bloedel said that 
the mills in which he is interested cut about 
175,000,000 feet annually. 


Rates Are Home Building Factor 


He said the big increase in freight rates had 
greatly restricted the movement of west Coast 
products, especially those commonly used in 
house building. He did not agree with Mr. 
Dixon that the new 90-cent rate to New York 
would not help and that the reduction of 1614 
cents might as well not have been made. In all 
other respects he supported Mr. Dixon’s testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Bloedel was asked whether he thought the 
new 73-cent rate to Chicago would result in 
slight improvement. He replied that it was of 
some benefit and he considered it a little better 
than slight. He discussed briefly the work of 
the Douglas Fir Export & Exploitation Co., of 
which he is vice president, and said it had been 
found that a fine market could be worked up in 
Japan. When all the figures are in, he said, it 
probably will be shown that shipments of fir 
lumber to Japan last year aggregated 350,000,- 
000 feet. 

While only 49,000,000 feet of fir lumber was 
shipped thru the Panama Canal in 1920, Mr. 
Bloedel said, during the first eleven months of 
1921 this volume was increased to 182,000,000. 
When final figures are in, he added, the total 
should be close to 200,000,000 feet. 

Asked what fir lumber could be laid down for 
at Baltimore, Mr. Bloedel said about $18 a 
thousand feet, depending somewhat on sizes ete. 
Some items could be laid down for considerably 
less on the Baltimore docks. While the rate to 
New York is the same, in many instances cargo 
must be unloaded on lighters, adding consider- 
ably to the delivered price. The rail rate to 
Baltimore is 90 cents a hundred pounds, making 
the cost of transporting a thousand feet of lum- 
ber from the Pacific coast to Baltimore by rail 
substantially higher than by water. 

Ralph Burnside followed Mr. Ploedel on the 
stand. He said that prior to December, 1920, 
his company had made all shipments by rail. In 
December, 1920, one cargo was shipped thru 
the Panama Canal, and since that time a large 
part of the company’s eastern shipments have 
moved by water. 

M. Burnside was asked whether he had come 
in contact with any inland mills which desired 
to ship lumber by rail to port and thence to the 
Atlantic seaboard by water. He said that a 
half-million feet had been shipped from Dallas 
to Portland, eighty miles and thence by water. 
Much more satisfactory prices are received by 
shipping around by water. 


Movement Restricted by Ex Parte 74 


Asked whether he also did business with the 
middle West, Mr. Burnside said that he did and 
that this business has been materially less since 
the large increase in freight rates under Ex 
Parte 74. He said that his company put a spe- 
cial sales force into the middle West and showed 
some gain in comparison with shipments made 
by neighboring mills. Such a comparison would 
not be a fair one, however, he added, because 
his company was wholesaling and had made spe- 
cial efforts. Generally, sales had been substan- 
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tially less. In Towa and other middle western 
States there had been a very material reduction 
in lumber consumption, he said. 

The reductions already made in Inmber rates, 
Mr. Burnside said, would help some on the upper 
grades, but would not move the low grades, ex- 
cept to Chicago, where some sizes are shipped 
that can not be purchased elsewhere. 

Mr. Burnside was asked whether he had any 
suggestion to offer as to how low grade lumber 
might be taken care of. One of the commis- 
sioners said that all seemed agreed that it can 
not be moved profitably on the longer hauls. He 
said that he believed it was possible to fix dif- 
ferent rates on those grades, and that something 
must be done to enable the mills to dispose of 
common lumber, which constitutes 70 percent 
of the cut. He said that the cost of the 70 
percent can not be spread over the 30 percent 
which goes into higher grades. 

‘¢Tf you cannot make common lumber what is 
the effect on the forests?’’ he was asked. ‘‘ It 
means increased waste,’’ was the reply. ‘‘It is 
not possible to avoid increased waste under such 
conditions. Common has sold for $5 and $6 a 
thousand feet. That means that the logs were 
cut and shipped to the mill, sawed and planed, 
piled up for a year to dry and then loaded into 
ears, bringing only $5 to $6.’’ 


Says Southern Pine Needs 18 Percent Cut 


A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association, reviewed the lumber rate 
situation briefly, calling attention to reductions 
made in the rates on fir and other softwoods, 
none of which had been applied to southern 
pine. He used Pittsburgh as an illustration, 
comparing the rates from Portland, Ore., and 
Alexandria, La., as typical points. The fir rate 
is now only 18 percent above the rates in effect 
before Ex Parte 74 increased them so largely, 
while the Alexandria rate remains the same. In 
order to equalize this situation, he said, an 18 
percent reduction from Alexandria to the Pitts- 
burgh market should be made effective at once. 

He added that the rate from Alexandria to 
New York is now 13% cents above the Aug. 25, 
1920, rates, while the Portland rate is 10 cents 
higher, altho Alexandria is 1,000 miles nearer 
New York. 

Mr. Moore emphasized the heavier weight of 
southern pine, which immediately developed the 
old controversy concerning the relative weight 
of pine and fir, southern pine folks contending 
that this factor should be considered in fixing 
rates, since lumber while shipped at rates in 
cents a hundred pounds is sold by the thou- 
sand feet. Consequently, Mr. Moore contended, 
the cost of delivering yellow pine is actually in- 
creased more than that of Douglas fir altho 
the increase in rates on the two species might 
be the same. The controversy was not settled 
in this hearing, altho Attorney Teal spent con- 
siderable time going over it in his cross-ex- 
amination of Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore urged that the commission go back 
to the rates in effect prior to General Order 
No. 28, issued by the Railroad Administration 
and make its adjustment from that point. This 
would give Alexandria a rate of 33 cents and 
Portland 70 cents to Pittsburgh. 


Thinks Pine Should Have Hardwood Cut 


He said that at least the recent reductions 
in southern hardwood rates should be put into 
effect simultaneously on pine. He said that 
southern pine shippers had been assured by 
some of the southern railroads that they would 
be given any reductions allowed by the commis- 
sion on hardwoods. Mr. Moore said it was as 
essential to reduce lumber rates as it is to cut 
the rates on any basic commodity in the effort 
to get back to normal. He said that while 
southern pine mills moved traffic during 1921, 
despite ldss, the movement had by no means 
reached normal. Southern pine mills, he added, 
were in the same general situation as southern 
hardwood mills. The situation with softwood 
mills was not quite so bad and fewer mills were 
closed down. He added that as a rule the pine 


mills are much larger than the hardwood mills, 
and in many instances entire communities are 
dependent upon their operation. For this rea- 
son the owners felt it was their imperative 
duty to keep the pine mills going, despite loss. 
Some of them keep the water works, lighting 
plants and other utilities going. 

Mr. Moore pointed out the tremendous de- 
crease in prices of yellow pine lumber since the 
commission started taking testimony in Ex Parte 
74 in May, 1920. He said there had been some 
adjustments of rates with slight reductions to 
points in Iowa, Nebraska, southern Minnesota, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

J. H. Farish, traffic manager of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, outlined the situa- 
tion which confronts producing mills in that 
region. He understood the commission insti- 
tuted its investigation not primarily on the ques- 
tion of rates but to develop the fundamental 
causes of the existing situation. He said that 
the great lumber industry lies prostrate before 
the commission. The thousands of idle freight 
cars which one sees standing on side tracks 
shows the lack of movement to market, he said. 
Mr. Farish added that it can not be said that 
the high price of lumber at the mill is retard- 
ing shipment, since prices are vastly less than 
when the Ex Parte 74 rates went into effect. 
He said millmen believe there is a deadlock be- 
tween shipper and carrier. The shipper can not 





Greetings from Canada 


Greetings to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and the many thousands of readers, 
from the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at its fifth convention 
at the Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 
Our members are agreed that the year 
upon which we have just entered will be 
one of steady progress. I have failed to 
find a single pessimist represented in our 
membership. The convention has been of 
greatest benefit to all and the spirit of 
cooperation is apparent—QJ. C. Scofield, 
President. 











pay the existing rates and the carrier can not 
transport traffic for less. 


Leave All But Choicest Logs in Woods 


The time has arrived in the South, he said, 
when lumbermen are leaving in the woods all 
save the choicest logs, and that even so 60 per- 
cent of the material taken to the mills must be 
manufactured into the lower grades of lumber, 
which can not be marketed on existing freight 
rates. Much low grade lumber is being burned 
to get it out of the way, he said. The existing 
condition is unsound. Mr. Farish said he was 
not contending that one level of rates should be 
established for high grade lumber and another 
for the lower grades, but unless some other 
means is devised for marketing the lower grades 
some such arrangement must be made. He 
said that the prosperity of the railroads is 
quickly reflected in the lumber industry, and that 
lumbermen are not unmindful of the situation 
of the carriers. 

Asked whether he had been assured that the 
carriers would reduce softwood rates to the 
level recently directed by the commission for 
southern hardwoods, Mr. Farish said no official 
assurances had been given. Since in the past 
the carriers had not maintained one schedule 
of rates for hardwoods and another for pine, 
he said he did not expect them to do so in the 
future. 

Asked about the water movement, Mr. Farish 
said that the Georgia-Florida mills do not ship 
by water if they can avoid it, much preferring 
the rail haul. 


Labor ‘‘Cut to the Bone’’ 


Commissioner Lewis asked Mr. Farish whether 
there had been a readjustment in labor costs. 
He replied that labor had been cut to the bone. 
Men who had received $2.50 to $3.50 a day are 


merce Commission Why Rates Should Be Cut 


now working for $1.50 and ean be had for $1.25. 
They work ten hours a day. Wages for labor 
are about the same at the mill and in the woods. 

Commissioner Esch asked whether the existing 
situation induced large quantities of waste in 
the woods and increased the danger of fire. 
He replied that it did. Commissioner Cox asked 
whether the situation would affect reforesta- 
tion and Mr. Farish replied that it vitally af- 
fects reforestation, but that this situation would 
improve after the waste had remained in the 
woods for years, provided serious fires do not 
develop meanwhile. 


Freight Double Price of Lumber 


W. 8S. Harlan of the Jackson Lumber Co., 
Lockhart, Ala., a member of the Georgia-Florida 
association, followed Mr. Farish. He told brief- 
ly and frankly just how his company has been 
affected by the existing rate situation. He said 
his company cuts about 42,000,000 feet annually, 
has been in business nineteen years and expects 
to continue fifteen to twenty years. During 
the last seven years, Mr. Harlan said, his com- 
pany had an aggregate freight bill of $1,742,- 
000, and that, in addition, 37 percent of its ship- 
ments had been sold f. o. b. and the freight 
charges were not included in that figure. He 
gave several instances where freight charges 
on earload shipments were more than 200 per- 
cent of the price received by the mill for the 
lumber. 

Mr. Harlan said his company is leaving in 
the woods practically all the tree except the 
first cut. Some low grade material is being 
moved, mostly to nearby points, because the 
mill can not get cost for it. Some is moved, 
however, because of lack of storage facilities. 
The company has adopted the policy of leaving 
small trees in the woods for a second cutting, 
hoping some time to get something out of it. 

He said he is paying $1.75 a day for labor 
and did not have the nerve to eut the price 
any further. He would like to pay his men 
more, but can not make anything at present 
wages. Asked by Mr. Farish how much of a 
reduction in rates was required to get back 
on a fair working basis, Mr. Harlan replied 
that on account of the unsettled labor market in 
the building trades in the North he did not 
know whether if the commission went back even 
to the 1918 rates it would increase the volume 
of traffic sufficiently to pay the railroads. He 
added that he thought it was up to all hands to 
do something and the railroads should take 
off all of the last percentage increase. How- 
ever, he concluded, the Georgia-Florida lum- 
bermen would not sit in judgment on the busi- 
ness of others, but personally if he were going 
out after business he would try to fix prices 
so he could get it. The northern labor market 
must be adjusted, he added, so that building 
can go forward. 

‘*Don’t you think a substantial reduction in 
rates would result in an immediate and immense 
increase in the lumber movement?’’ asked Mr. 
Farish. ‘‘ Leaving out ‘immense,’ I would say 
yes,’’ was the reply. 

The last witness on Friday was Chas. Hill, 
of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., who appeared 
for the North Carolina Pine Association, and 
the Southern Pine Sales Corporation. Mr. Hill 
said the mills in North Carolina pine territory 
gave instructions to leave the tops and inferior 
logs in the woods this year, because they could 
not get the cost out of them. He said he had 
been instructed not to sell the lower grades. 
He told of one customer who wanted some low 
grade lumber in a hurry and was willing to pay 
25 percent more for it if shipped by rail than 
by water. He paid $4.86 a thousand feet. If 
it had taken the regular water rate it would 
have brought 86 cents. That was a wholly iso- 
lated case. Low grade stuff is not being shipped. 

Mr. Hill said the large movement by water 
this year was due to reduced rates. While a 
year ago water rates were $18 to $20 a thousand 
feet they are now $7 and $8, and tramp ships 
have offered charters as low as $6. He said 
North Carolina pine mills are having a great 
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deal of competition this year from Pacific coast 
shipments sent around by water, and that it is 
very serious. 

While ordinarily North Carolina producers 
depend on the building trades, industrial trades, 
railroad trade and foreign trades, this year they 
are ‘‘running on one leg’’—the building trades 
—and that principally because of the greatly 
reduced water rates. 


Percentage Increase Had Deadly Effect 


Donald D. Conn appeared for the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, California White & 
Sugar Pine Association, California Redwood As- 
sociation and California Pine Box Distributors’ 
Association. 

Mr. Conn said that the producers whom he 
represented regarded Ex Parte 74 as an emer- 
gency proceeding, but they keenly felt that the 
percentage increase in rates would necessarily 
have a deadly effect upon the movement of traf- 
fic. The rates applied for in that proceeding, 
he said, greatly exceeded those applied for by 
the carriers, due to the wage award made by 
the United States Railroad Labor Board, ‘‘and 
it can truly be said that when the large in- 
creases in cents a hundred pounds on transcon- 
tinental lumber were prescribed the lumbermen 
were dumbfounded.’’ He then told of the efforts 
to bring about a friendly adjustment with the 
carriers, as suggested by the commission in Ex 
Parte 74, and how the western lines showed 
a willingness to come to their assistance, real- 
izing as they did that a 33% percent increase in 
rates meant less tonnage and reduced earnings 
and an increased water movement for mills 
favorably situated, and a general prostration of 
the lumber industry of the West. 


Continuing, Mr. Conn said in part: 


We want the commission to know that the 
lumbermen greatly appreciate the sympathetic 
coébperation which we have had from the rail- 
road executives. They found us in trouble and 
they undertook to give us relief, and we believe 
that they will do it again whenever the interests 
of the lumber industry and the carriers will be 
helped thereby. 


Interests of Carriers and Millmen Mutual 


The western lines are quite as dependent upon 
a profitable lumber industry as we are dependent 
upon them for service. Our interests are mutual 
and to a great extent our problem must be 
worked out together in a spirit of helpfulness and 
coéperation. We will not come to the commis- 
= with formal complaints unless negotiations 
all. 

The condition of our industry is quite deplor- 
able. Many mills have been closed down most 
of the year 1921 and large numbers of men are 
out of employment. Common labor costs have 
been deflated from 62% cents to 35 and 40 cents 
an hour. Shipments from the Inland Empire 
fell off about 50 percent. Most mills operated in 
the red in 1921. The average mill price for lum- 
ber has suffered a big decline as may be no- 
ticed from the following figures: 


The Shevlin-Hixon Co.; Sales Averages—Lumber 














Average 
Quantity A Thousand 

Year Board Feet Amount Feet 
oe 40,694,454 $ 616,666.89 $15.15 
|) | i 92,909,174 1,806,214.06 19.44 
tL oe 92,532,737 2,390,994.36 25.84 
|) |) ro 106,066,580 3,034,681.95 28.61 

332,202,945 7,848,557.26 23.625 


A telegram received Jan. 24 from A. W. Cooper, 
secretary-manager of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, states that the average 
peak price of western pine in April, 1920, was 
$53.13, in September, 1921, it was $24.40, and in 
December, 1921, $24.85. 


Illogical for Rates to Stay Up 


Under the present freight rates it costs more 
to transport many grades of lumber from the 
sawmill to the consumer than it costs the mill 
to make the lumber in the first place, or the sell- 
ing price at the mill. Lumbermen appreciate 
that the freight rate is only one of a number of 
elements which have brought about the wide- 
spread economic depression. They are not will- 
ing to subscribe to the idea that a substantial 
decrease in freight rates alone will result in 
bringing prosperity back to this country. In the 
defiation process, however, it seems illogical for 
the prices of all manufactured goods and farm 
products to be constantly on the decline, while 
the general average of freight rates remains at 
the highest point reached during the most ab- 
normal conditions in the world’s history. 

The great increase in the prices of fuel, ma- 
terial and labor which enter into the operating 
cost of the railroads were beyond their control. 
To a certain extent similar influences operated 
to increase the prices ‘of lumber and other man- 


ufactured articles. Private industry, however, 
has been able to reduce wages and other operat- 
ing costs to meet the new order of things, but 
the railroads find it most difficult to do so on ac- 
count of the numerous laws which control not 
only their revenues but their expenditures. At 
the present time the wages paid in the railroad 
service are in excess of wages paid in many other 
lines of industry, but the railroads are without 
the power to make speedy reductions. Industry, 
therefore, can not hope for substantial reduc- 
tions in freight rates until the railroads are 
given a larger measure of control over their own 
costs, including wages paid to labor. We seem, 
therefore, to be paying the high transportation 
cost due to economic forces as well as govern- 
mental action. 


Shortage of Homes Must Be Met 


There is at the present time a shortage of a 
million and a quarter homes in the country; and 
it is well known that homebuilding is essential 
if we shall preserve peace and order and have a 
happy and contented people in our land. Action 
taken voluntarily by the carriers or upon the 
order of this commission which will result in the 
stimulation of home-building and greater use of 
lumber products will substantially increase the 
tonnage and the revenues of the carriers and 
at the same time cause the employment of a 
large number of men who are now out of work. 
If the rates are to be adjusted on this commodity, 
we believe that the commission should give care- 
ful weight to the competition it meets with sub- 
stitute materials, a full analysis of which was 
presented to the commission in Ex Parte 74; to 
the competition which western lumber meets 
from woods of the South and other sections; 
the loading capabilities of western lumber, its 
volume, its production cost as compared with the 
southern region, and the ability to sell the west- 
ern lumber and deliver it in competition with 
those producing territories which are closer to 
the market. No set formula can be devised for 
meeting this situation at the present time. The 
percentage increase upset all rates and relation- 
ships and put the western lumberman clear out 
of the market. By market we mean that terri- 
tory located east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio River which contains at least three- 
fifths of the population of the country. In other 
words, the western lumbermen must have rates 
which will permit them to move their traffic into 
that territory and make a profit upon their 
business. 


Regions Compete in Lumber Market 


Lumber is sold in a strongly competitive mar- 
ket, and the unit of sale is a thousand feet. Fin- 
ished lumber, dimension and common _ boards 
from the West must compete with like articles 
that are shipped from the South and from the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida. The price at 
which this lumber can be sold determines the 
ability to sell. Production cost and the freight 
rate are the two important elements in determin- 
ing the market. The strongest competitive ter- 
ritory is found in Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan and Ohio and the East; and to 
all this territory lumber from the South has a 
preponderating influence. 

Report No. 114 by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that in the normal 
years 1915 and 1916 66 percent of the lumber 
shipped into Illinois came from the South, and 
13 percent from the West; 85 percent into In- 
diana, as against 6 percent from the West; 64 
percent into Michigan, as against 11 percent 
from the West; and 70 percent into Ohio, as 
against 6 percent from the West; and 32 percent 
into lowa, as against 34 percent from the West. 
This estimate includes pine, larch, fir and red- 
wood. 

Just as long as the South produces lumber in 
excess of the local requirements, it will remain 
the strongest competitor of our western lumber. 
It should be borne in mind that our western 
products must move a thousand miles over 
mountains and thru unproductive territory be- 
fore it reaches the consuming market; while the 
South has a large and growing market at its 
very door. Its advantages are based primarily 
upon a lower production cost a thousand feet, 
shorter distances and lower freight rates, and 
their ability to make quick distribution to their 
customers. And they are not confronted with 
the same operating difficulties resulting from 
snow, ice and cold weather that must be met in 
the West. 

This situation is vividly portrayed in a com- 
parison of the total cosis of production of the 
Southern Pine Association as compared with 
those of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for the first six months of 1921. The 
figures as published by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation show that the average cost of producing 
a thousand feet of lumber, including all grades, 
in the South, was $23.19; and the average cost 
for the Western Pine association was $30.77. 

As bearing upon our ability to market our 
product, it should be remembered that the 
Spokane rate a hundred pounds to Chicago is 70 
cents, as against 44 cents from the longhaul 
southern territory; 82 cents as against 481% cents 
at Detroit; 85% cents, as against 52% cents at 
Pittsburgh; and 8&7 cents, as against 54% cents 
at New York. These rates from the West are 
the present rates as voluntarily reduced by the 
carriers. 

It should also be remembered that the rates 
from the southern pine producing territory have 
during 1921 been reduced to points in Nebraska, 
Iowa and southern Minnesota. No corresponding 
reduction has been made into this territory from 
the mills in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Mr. Conn summed up as follows: 


1—If rates can be reduced in this proceeding 
they should be placed upon those specific com- 
modities which will cause the reémployment of 
men, rehabilitate industry and reduce the cost 
of living. Western lumber is such a specific 
commodity. 

2—A percentage decrease upon all classes and 
commodities should not be made in this pro- 
ceeding because it would fail in giving adequate 
relief to basic commodities, and would injure the 
carrier without giving correspondingly relief to 
the public. 


8—The associations which we represent in this 
proceeding have inaugurated the policy of direct 
negotiations wtih the carriers for rate readjust- 
ments, for the reason that our interests and 
those of the carriers are mutual and neither can 
prosper unless the other prospers. 


4—In view of the fact that western lumber 
must necessarily be marketed in the territory 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the 
Ohio River, rates must be so made that the traf- 
fic will move freely. 

5—Western lumbermen are willing to con- 
tribute a fair share toward the revenues of the 
carriers and believe that rates and operation 
should be so adjusted as to bring adequate rev- 
enue to maintain their property in serviceable 
condition, establish credit and invite the neces- 
sary capital, pay fixed charges and return upon 
sound capitalization. 


SAEBERBEEBBEBBEBEBEEAE: 


COAST MANAGER CHEERFUL ABOUT MARKET 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 30.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co., the following officers were 
elected for 1922: President, C. E. Wagner; 
vice president, G. G. Startup; treasurer, L. G. 
Horton; assistant treasurer, W. Mayes; secre- 
tary, R. W. Vinnedge; manager, S. L. Johnson; 
assistant manager, Ralph Callahan. 

The Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co. is 
sales agent for associated mills of Puget Sound, 
Wash., handling lumber, lath and shingles. S. 
L. Johnson, the manager, in discussing condi- 
tions said that while 1921 was unprofitable from 
a manufacturer’s and wholesaler’s standpoint, 
liquidation seems complete now and 1922 pres- 
ages a very satisfactory increase in volume to 
the energetic concerns that go after it, and in- 
dications point to a very general prosperity, the 
lumbermen in the Pacific Northwest showing 
more cheerfulness and courage over the out- 
look than has been evident for some time. 


SPRUCE CORPORATION SELLS SAWMILL 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 28.—It was announced 
here this afternoon that the last of the real 
property of the United States Spruce Produc- 
tion Corporation passed into private hands yes- 
terday with the sale of the sawmill at Port An 
geles, Wash., and 36 miles of logging railroad 
to K. S. Grammer, of Seattle, for $1,500,000. 
The sawmill has a maximum capacity of 400,000 
feet per 8-hour shift and the railroad taps 
standing timber tracts estimated to cruise 
10,000,000,000 feet. The stand of spruce tim- 
ber in the tract is said to be the finest in the 
world. Mr. Grammer is president of the Admir- 
alty Logging Co. and the Puget Mill Co., and 
is heavily interested in other lumber operations 
in the Puget Sound district. It was announced 
that as soon as negotiations for the transfer of 
the property have been completed work of 
placing the Port Angeles mill and railroad in 
operation would begin. The mill was erected 
by the Spruce Production Corporation for the 
purpose of cutting up spruce lumber for the 
manufacture of airplanes during the war. The 
mill buildings were 90 percent completed when 
the armistice was signed and the machinery is 
stored at Vancouver Barracks. Cost of build- 
ing the railroad was approximately $4,000,000, 
according to Col. Van Way, head of the Spruce 
Production Corporation, and estimated cost of 
the mill was $1,200,000. According to the terms 
of the sale the railroad will be operated as a 
private carrier, except for handling timber 
blown down in storm of a year ago, which Mr. 
Grammer has agreed to haul for the owners at 
cost. Estimates of the down timber vary from 
4 percent to 10 percent of the total stand in the 
district served by the road. The only remaining 
property held by the Spruce Production Cor- 
poration consists of 4,000 tons of new steel rails 
stored at Vancouver Barracks, Col. Van Way 
stated. The rail is in weights of 45 and 60 
pounds and is suitable for logging operations. 
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OPTIMISM PERVADES SALES CONFERENCE 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 28.—Two important 
gatherings of representatives of the Frost-John- 
son Lumber Co. have been held here recently, 
the first a meeting of salesmen with the general 
officers, followed by the semiannual conference 
of mill superintendents and commissary man- 
agers with the general officers, the latter being: 
Kk. A. Frost, president; F. T. Whited and G. 8S. 
Prestridge, vice presidents; and S. H. Dowell, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The reports indicated optimistic feeling as 
to future business. At the salesmen’s confer- 
ence R. B. Bearden, of St. Louis, general sales 
manager, said: ‘‘The prospects in the lumber 
trade are bright. Orders and inquiries from 
customers are coming in freely, and the out- 
look is good.’’ Other reports told of increased 
building activity in various parts of the coun- 
try. At this meeting there were eighteen sales- 
men who travel southern pine consuming terri- 
tory, including, roughly, the Mississippi Valley 
and a large portion of the East. There were 
also eight men from the mills, and, besides the 
general officers, the following also attended: 
J. L. Avery and C. J. Stallings, of the local 
sales group, and shipping representatives. From 
St. Louis, besides Mr. Bearden, were the fol- 
lowing: C. W. Nelson, vice president, and H. W. 
Wagon, assistant secretary and treasurer. Pre- 
ceding the meeting of the salesmen here they 
visited the company’s mills in Louisiana and 
Texas, and also inspected the new plant at 
Huttig, Ark., which represents an investment 
exceeding $1,000,000, and has a daily output of 
nearly 200,000 feet. 

At the meeting of mill superintendents and 
commissary managers, who discussed the last 
year’s business and plans for 1922, the follow- 
ing were in attendance with the general officers: 
W. R. McCracken, general manager of the 
Louisiana group of mills and operator of the 
plant at Mansfield; T. T. Guy, commissary man- 
ager, Mansfield; W. B. Few, superintendent, 
Campti; C. C. Holloway, commissary manager, 
Campti; J. F. Hawthorne and F. L. Garza, 
superintendent and commissary manager, respec- 
tively, at Montrose; H. W. Whited and C. C. 
Williams, superintendent and commissary man- 
ager, Nacogdoches, Tex.; and F. W. Scott and 
D. M. Clowney, superintendent and commissary 
manager, at Huttig, Ark. At each meeting the 
visitors were entertained at lunch by the gen- 
eral officers. 


Monthly Letter on Business Conditions 


While in Shreveport, Mr. Bearden prepared 
his monthly letter on business conditions for 
the Jan. 27 number of Frost Pine Barks, as 
follows: 


Unfavorable production weather in the South is 
the most important factor affecting the lumber 
market at this time. Starting around Jan. 1 the 
wet season set in. Since then production has been 
materially reduced. One can reasonably expect a 
continuance of this condition up to and until at 
least May 1. It is nothing more than a climatic 
circumstance that must be accepted. Therefore, it 
should be fully realized when this occurs, that 
we will have a period of approximately four 
months, from Jan. 1 to May 1, when lumber pro- 
duction will be at low ebb. It is decidedly im- 
portant, too, that serious thought be given to un- 
loggable conditions in the woods, due primarily 
to confinued rains, which will become progres- 
sively more acute with a natural corresponding 
decrease in production. Being confronted with a 
diminishing output and with known present light 
stocks on hand at the mills, there is little hope 
that manufacturers will accumulate, between now 
and May 1, sufficient lumber to disturb a stiffening 
market tendency. 

About Jan. 1 the industrial, economic and inter- 
national political readjustment was well on its 
way to a firmer understanding than it has known 
for a decade. The reserves of the Federal bank- 
ing system stepped to the fore and substantially 
strengthened, as a guard to our tremendous pro- 
duction and distribution, by making money easier 
thru materially reduced interest rates. This is 
the nursery in which business thrives. As a re- 
sult of these tendencies it is inevitable that we 
are at the threshold of a revival of prosperity 
marked by accelerated production, increased con- 
Sumption and the rehabilitation of values along 
sound economic lines, which will be fortified by 
the adoption of practical business acumen. 

Consider in connection with these outstanding 
facts the large home building program which un- 
doubtedly will no longer be delayed. There is also 
the vital necessity for reconstruction of railroad 
equipment and facilities, which, coupled with the 
fatural increased demand for lumber, will fairly 
force increased production and consumption in all 


lines. The writer sees but one conclusion: I an- 
ticipate much being done in the near future, which 
will depend upon the faith in the greater value of 
organized voluntary effort. The vital necessity in 
organization is an understanding of this principle 
and of its application to the industry, the business 
and the social life of those who feed the nation. 


REARRANGING OREGON PLANT FOR OPERATION 


TOLEDO, ORE., Jan. 28.—The lumber manu- 
facturing plant here that was formerly owned 
by the United States Spruce Production Corpo- 
ration, is being rearranged and made ready for 
operation by a force of seventy-five men in the 
employ of the Pacific Spruce Corporation. This 
force is being increased daily, according to 
President C. D. Johnson, and the plant will be 
running about the last of June with a crew of 
approximately five hundred men. The Pacific 
Spruce Corporation purchased the Toledo plant 
from the Government some months ago, together 
with 2414 miles of railroad, and a tract of 800,- 
000,000 feet of timber in Lincoln County, Ore- 
gon. The Government report shows that the 
timber cruised about 45 percent spruce, with the 
remainder in Douglas fir, cedar and hemlock. 
The plant is tributary to the lines of the South- 
ern Pacific railroad and to deep-water trans- 
portation from Yaquina Bay. Construction 
work was started by the new owners Jan. 3, and 
consists of rearranging the sawmill, completion 
of the power house, dry kilns, planing mill and 
box factory, and the installation of a monorail 





C. D. JOHNSON, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
President Pacific Spruce Corporation 


system for the economical handling of the prod- 
uct. The plant will have a 2-shift capacity of 
500,000 feet a day. 

A development company has been organized, 
with headquarters at this place, for the con- 
struction of 200 new dwelling houses for em- 
ployees. Toledo is the county seat of Lincoln 
County, which is said to be the second heaviest 
timbered county in the United States, and the 
starting up of this plant will be of great benefit 
to those who live in Toledo, as well as the sur- 
rounding section of the State. The designing 
and construction work is under the direction of 
Peter Swan, of this city, who says that when 
completed this will undoubtedly be one of the 
most modern plants on the Pacific coast. 


C. D. Johnson, president of the Pacific Spruce 
Corporation, was one of the founders of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
and is president of the Davies-Johnson Lumber 
Co., engaged in the manufacture of sugar and 
white pine in Plumas County, California, on the 
Western Pacific railway. He is also a director 
of the California Sugar & White Pine Co., 
California Pine Box Distributers, and the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ as- 
sociations. Some of his associates in the owner- 
ship of the Lincoln County properties are large 
consumers of Pacific coast lumber in the East. 
F. W. Stevens, formerly a Michigan lumberman 


and later operating in Florida, is a stockholder 
of the Pacific Spruce Corporation and will be 
manager of the plant, with headquarters at 
Toledo. The company has obtained the offices 
formerly occupied by the Shipping Board, on 
the fourteenth floor of the Northwestern Bank 
Building, Portland, Ore., and its general offices 
now are located there. 


SREB AEBERBEBGaEEB: 


PINER EXTENDS SERVICE FACILITIES 


LUMBERTON, Miss., Jan. 30.—Officers of the 
Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees here have 
decided to add about fourteen acres to com- 
pany’s already large yard storage space. Grad- 
ing is now being done, at great expense because 
of the lay of the land, and it is estimated that 
it will take one hundred days of work to level 
the plat. Concrete piers will then be built and 
five standard gage tracks will cross the yard, in 
addition to one already running alongside the 
northern boundary, the Gulf & Ship Island. 

The north half of this yard will be used 
solely for timbers running in size from 6x6-inch 
to 16x16-inch up to 52 feet long, and stored 
here principally for export. The Edward Hines 
Yellow Pine Trustees export a large quantity 
of timbers from Gulfport and storage facilities 
of this character here will enable the company 
to load out as high as twenty-five cars of timbers 
a day for transfer to ship at Gulfport. 


The south half of the yard will be used for 
dimension and yard stock and also for export 
prime and factory flooring. This part of the 
yard will be circled by an electric belt line for 
handling the lumber from the mill in the same 
manner as it is handled into the old yard. 


The company also announces that there will 
soon be completed the railroad connecting Lum- 
berton with the company’s big mill at Kiln, 
Miss., which is operated as the Jordan River 
Lumber Co. This road will be fifty-one miles 
long. It will permit the shipment of stock to 
interior points by rail via Lumberton, and 
where such handling is necessary will also per- 
mit loading of mixed cars partly at Kiln, to be 
completed at Lumberton. It is hoped to have 
this service established by April. 


The big mill of the company here is running 
day and night and cutting at the rate of 90,000,- 
000 feet a year. In spite of this output, ship- 
ments have been so good that stocks are broken. 


The resident officers of the company are F. 
W. Pettibone, general manager; C. J. Pettibone, 
superintendent; L. F. Nelson, sales manager; 
W. F. Robinson, assistant sales manager, and 
S. W. Sparling, office manager. 


ISSUES BIG ILLUSTRATED KILN BOOK 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 29.—A_ beautiful 
and most artistic 50-page catalog has recently 
been issued by the Moore Dry Kiln Co. for dis- 
tribution from its Jacksonville and Portland 
(Ore.) offices. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated with detail photographs and drawings 
and the descriptive matter is most interestingly 
set forth. Recent developments in lumber dry- 
ing are related and portrayed, as carried out in 
Moore dry kiln building. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co. was a pioneer in the 
field of kiln drying lumber and has continued 
a leader in the discovery and application of im- 
proved methods. Its success since the building 
of the first kiln by LaFayette Moore at Ver- 
bena, Ala., in 1879, has been eonstant. There 
are Moore kilns designed to fit any type of 
forest products to be treated. The roster of the 
users of Moore moist air dry kilns, especially 
in the South, reads almost like an alphabetical 
list of lumber manufacturers taken from the 
Red Book. 


WILL OPERATE LINE YANDS 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Jan. 30.—The Fullerton- 
Stuart Lumber Co. has moved its general office 
from Okmulgee, Okla., to Lawrence, and will 
again go into the line-yard business. The com- 
pany now operates yards at Sapulpa, Bristow 
and Bartlesville, Okla., and -will install others as 
opportunity presents itself. 
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FIR DEPLETION FORCES PRICES UPWARD 


SEATTLE WasH., Jan. 28.—At the Seattle 
Lumbermen’s Club this week Victor H. Beck- 
man, formerly secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and widely known for his 
command of figures revealing the state of the 
industry, aroused a great deal of interest. He 
gave a talk on the rapid depletion of the fir 
forests, drawing a sharp contrast between the 
outlook today and that of only a few years ago. 
Said he: 

When I came here twenty-eight years ago there 
was a lane thru the forest from Portland, Ore., to 
Vancouver, B. C. There is now a succession of 
dairy farms. The importance of the lumber indus- 
try in this State appears from the fact that out 
of a total payroll for all manufactures in the 
State aggregating $229,670,078.05, the manufac- 
turers of wood carried $113,517,164.91, or $83.67 
per capita for every man, woman and child in the 
opulation of 1,356,621. The annual output of 
umber and its allied industries in Washington is 
8,071,657,959 feet, and in Oregon 5,482,035,551 
feet. In 1920 the cut in western Washington ag- 
gregated 254,665 acres out of a grand total of 
3,404,629 acres privately owned. The fir belt in 
Oregon comprises 5,179,909 acres and the annual 
cut is 387,394 acres. 

From the figures given Mr. Beckman fore- 
casted early depletion of the fir forests, and 
declared that absolutely rigid conservation was 
necessary. He insisted that there ought to be 
a better demand for hemlock, with a price equal 
to that received for fir, since logging operations 
were steadily getting further back into the hills, 








Window Display of Shevilin-Hixon Plant Made by the Leading Clothier of 


Bend, Ore. 


where the stand of hemlock increased propor- 
tionately to the decrease in fir, where the trees 
were smaller, and the overhead was greater. 
The conclusion of Mr. Beckman’s address es- 
tablished the point that the price of fir was 
tending steadily upward, in view of the dimin- 
ishing supply of logs and the heavier cost of 
production. 

Mr. Beckman went to Burlington, Wash., later 
in the day and addressed a mass meeting of 
1,200 people on taxation in its relation to the 
lumber industry and the general public. 


MARKETING PLAN SEEMS ASSURED 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 28.—The success of 
the shingle merger which recently came into 
public notice thru the incorporation of the Con- 
solidated British Columbia Shingle Manufac- 
turers (Ltd.) seems to be assured. C. E. Mer- 
ritt, of the Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co., states 
that more than a hundred machines have already 
been pledged to the undertaking, and there 
seems to be no doubt that enough more will 
soon be secured to represent 80 or 90 percent 
of the shingle industry of the Province. Among 
the principal enterprises backing the plan are: 

Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co. 

Brooks-Bidlake-Whittall Co. 

B. C. Iowa Lumber Co. 

Robert McNair Shingle Co. 

Vancouver Cedar Shingle Mills (Ltd.). 

Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Co. 

The articles of incorporation place the capital 
at $600,000. The organization is purely co- 


operative, and each member must take $600 in 
stock for every machine operated. Shingles will 
be rigidly inspected so as to conform to stand- 
ard, and all distributed under one brand. The 
legitimate wholesaler is recognized thru the aim 
of the merger to work in conjunction with the 
wholesaler and a plan of stenciling the whole- 
saler’s label on shingles handled by him, if he 
so desires. From time to time the merger pro- 
poses to fix the price, and to protect the price 
until further notice; and it is proposed that 
the wholesaler maintain the price and sell on the 
same terms as the organization. It is felt that 
there will be a tendency to head off fluctuations 
thru the fact that the wholesaler need not specu- 
late, since he will not be obliged to buy shingles 
before they are sold. The merger will under- 
take to give proper consideration to orders 
placed by wholesalers, and to ship all bookings 
in the order in which they are received. 


PRIZE DISPLAY SHOWS LUMBER PLANT 


BEND, OrE., Jan. 28.—Bend’s greatest indus- 
try is lumber manufacturing and its largest 
sawmill plant is that of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
therefore it was only fitting that during the 
recent Oregon products week, which was staged 
by the Associated Industries of the State of 
Oregon, the window display which won first 
prize in Bend was that depicting the operations 
and products of this big western pine manufae- 








turing company. M. Cashman, leading clothier 
of Bend, had a complete reproduction of the 
Shevlin-Hixon plant in one window while the 
other window was filled with products of the big 
plant, particularly of the box factory. 


URGES SUPPORT FOR BLISTER RUST MEASURES 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 28.—C. 8. Chapman, 
executive secretary of the Western White Pine 
Blister Rust Conference held here Dec. 19 and 
20, has issued a circular letter to State officials, 
association secretaries and timber owners, call- 
ing attention to identical bills introduced in 
Senate and House providing for a Federal ap- 
propriation to investigate the extent of white 
pine blister rust in the West and take steps to 
prevent its spread. Mr. Chapman asks that 
letters be written to the congressional delega- 
tions, urging serious attention to H.R. 9882 by 
Congressman Webster and 8.B. 2924 by Senator 
Keyes. The circular letter shows that blister 
rust attacks five-needle or true white pine only. 
In the West two commercially important five- 
needle pines are Idaho white pine and sugar 
pine. White pine blister rust was recently dis- 
covered in British Columbia and adjacent north- 
western Washington. It has caused losses of 
millions of dollars in eastern States and pre- 
vented the growing of white pine abroad. The 
importance of preventing its spread to the white 
pine forests of Idaho and Montana and the 
sugar pine areas of southern Oregon and Cali- 
fornia is apparent. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DISCUSSED BY 4 L 


SNOQUALMIE FALLS, WASH., Jan. 28.—Begin- 
ning what will be a regular monthly activity of 
the Loyal Legion local of the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., the members held their second 
banquet and smoker Jan, 27. The evening was 
given over to talks on industrial relations, and 
the relation of the industry to the nation. 

Norman F. Coleman, president of the Loyal 
Legion, delivered the main address of the eve- 
ning. He pointed out that while the Loyal 
Legion did not control the industry, nor did 
it include all of the operators or the employees, 
yet it had demonstrated that it was on the side 
of the big idea of codperative understanding in 
all society. He urged the principle of collective 
understanding and action. 

George B. Sypher, of the Seattle office, led 
the evening’s program, and merely touched upon 
the local phases of the lumber situation, and 
the outlook for the coming season. 

Bob Gray acted as toastmaster, and picked 
his talent here and there with regard for the 
moment. He forced Tom Shields, of the 
Simonds Saw Company, to regale the crowd with 
his inimitable repertoire of stories and anec- 
dotes. Weeks of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, told of various railway problems and the 
conditions under which the roads are trying to 
give service. Mr. Titcomb, manager of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., reaffirmed his 
interest in the enlightened, fair and reasonable 


Window Display of M. Cashman Showing Products of the Sheviin-Hixon 


Box Factory 


principles of the Loyal Legion. His concern 
was behind it because it was felt to be a per- 
manent thing, and drew the best in both em- 
ployer and employee to its support. Mr. Gor- 
don H. MeDonald, of the Seattle office of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., said selling lumber is 
easy only when it is properly produced under 
such conditions at the mill as the 4L local 
makes possible. About one hundred seventy-five 
members and guests were present. 


GET DATA ON SHINGLE MARKETING PLAN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—The recent incor- 
poration of the Consolidated British Columbia 
Shingle Manufacturers (Ltd.) was again a topic 
of discussion Wednesday by Seattle manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. As chairman of a com- 
mittee, A. J. Wartes, manager of the red cedar 
shingle department of the J. E. Morris Lumber 
Co., reported on answers he had received to a 
letter written to a number of British Columbia 
manufacturers. The main point was that the 
proposed merger, which in effect would be a 
selling or distributing company, would tend to 
stabilize the industry thru a proper merchan- 
dising of Canadian shingles. It appeared also 
that the British Columbia manufacturers were 
planning to succeed in a big, broad way by 
giving the wholesaler consideration; that this 
result would be accomplished by an agreement 
to protect a proper margin between prices to the 
wholesaler and prices to the trade, and then 
honestly live up to the arrangement, insisting 
that the wholesaler do likewise. 
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MILL PLANS PROGRESSING 


FRESNO, CALir., Jan. 28.—Work is progress- 
ing on the plans of the Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co., of this city. It will be a unique operation 
here, being the first mill to bring logs into the 
valley. It has under construction fifty-eight 
miles of railroad main line from the timber. 
The main body of this timber has been known 
as the White and Fryatt timber and includes 
a large body of Government timber, the property 
lying in Madera County. The Sugar Pine Lum- 
ber Co. and the Minarets & Western Railway 
Co., which is a corporation that will build and 
operate the railroad, plan to spend about $2,- 
500,000 each in construction work. The com- 
pany will have a stand of timber estimated to 
last from thirty-five to fifty years. About 80 
percent of it is sugar pine, some of which is 
very large, in places averaging over 50,000 feet 


to the acre. The company plans to have one 
large central camp in the woods that will serve 
for ten or twelve years. The camp will be about 
six miles from the San Joaquin power company 
line, and the company plans to use electric log- 
ging machinery and it is said it is even possible 
the company will buy electric power for its big 
sawmill plant for the reason that it will have a 
good market for all of the waste products. 

The officers of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
are A. H. Fleming, Pasadena, Calif., president; 
EK. H. Cox, San Francisco, vice president; D. 
Binford, San Francisco, secretary and A. W. 
Heavenrich, Madera, treasurer. 

Officers of the Minarets & Western Railway 
Co. are E. H. Cox, San Francisco, president; 
A. H. Fleming, Pasadena, vice president; D. 
Binford, San Francisco, secretary and A. W. 
Heavenrich, Madera, treasurer. 


COTTON GROWERS MORE PROSPEROUS 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—R. B. White, 
assistant general manager of the Exchange Saw- 
mills Sales Co., who last week returned from a 
tour of the company’s mills in Louisiana, says 
that a new spirit of optimism pervades the cot- 
ton growing sections of the South, the recent ad- 
vances in price of that commodity putting the 
growers in far better financial condition than the 
raisers of other staples. Touching upon the 
question of reforestation, Mr. White said: 
‘‘QOur visible supply of pine is sufficient for 
normal operations for more than twenty years. 
At present the eight mills we control are work- 
ing at full capacity, sawing about 325,000,000 
feet a year. Some reforestation has been done, 
and we are awaiting the outcome of the Gov- 
ernment’s plans, to which we expect to lend 
hearty codperation.’’ 





CONTENTED WORKMEN PRODUCE BETTER PRODUCTS 


BEND, OrE., Jan. 28.—You can buy earnation 
milk from contented cows, and tho it may be a 
pretty far fetched claim that Deschutes pine 
from contented trees was better than any other, 
yet the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of this 
city, believes that lumber logged, sawn, planed, 
graded and loaded by contented employees, who 
take an interest in their work, will give a greater 
satisfaction to buyers and bring the greatest 
number of repeat orders. What this company 
believes it practices. The Brooks-Seanlon Lum- 
ber Co. has a very practical method of doing 
its part to make its employees contented and 
induce them to take an 
interest in their work 
and in the company’s 
operations. 

One of the things 
the company doesalong 
these lines is: It 
has arranged so that 
every employee, when 
he has been at work 
thirty days for the 
company, is automat- 
ically insured for $1,- 
000, without medical 
examination. The 
amount of this insur- 
ance is automatically 
increased $250 a year 
until it reaches a maxi- 
mum of $2,000 and 
this without any cost 
to the employee. Dur- 
ing the time that this 
insurance feature has 
been in effect the bene- 
ficiaries of employees 
have been paid $29,000 in death claims. This 
insurance in no way affects the workman’s com- 
pensation, which is also carried by the same 
insurance company, namely, the AStna Life In- 
surance Co. The company has on its premises 
a thoroly equipped, modern hospital, with X-Ray 
apparatus and all the latest hospital acces- 
sories. 

Recognizing that the home owner is bound to 
be the best citizen and the most interested and 


Sorting 


contented employee, the company has a policy 
of making loans to its employees for the pur- 
pose of building homes or buying them. For 
instance, an employee can pick out a home in the 
city of Bend that he likes or can pick out a lot 
and submit plans, and the company will buy or 
build and sell this home to the employee to be 
paid for by the month, like rent, at a much 
smaller rate of interest than it would be possible 
to borrow money under like conditions. Under 
this plan the company has loaned to its em- 
ployees about $200,000. In the logging camps 
the company furnishes free moving pictures and 





Table at the Brooks-Scanion Lumber Co.’s Plant, Bend, Ore. 


they are not cheap films, but the very best that 
are procurable. 

Such treatment of employees insures satisfac- 
tion and personal interest in their work as is 
evidenced by the fact many have been with the 
company for a long time. Most of the graders 
in the company’s employ have been with the 
company steadily since it started its opera- 
tions in Bend. Practically all of the car load- 
ers have been with the company three years or 


more. As a result of this the company in its 
record for uniformity of grade ranks as one of 
the highest mills belonging to the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

At the present time the Brooks-Seanlon Lum- 
ber Co. is operating its mill here three shifts, 
cutting about 300,000 feet a day. The mill is 
equipped with two 9-foot band rigs and a re- 
saw, and the box factory has five cutoffs. 

A fine spirit of céoperation is found not only 
in the logging camps and mills, but in the 
offices from General Manager H. K. Brooks 
down. H. E. Allen is assistant manager of the 
company, G. A. Par- 
kins is sales manager 
and F. T. Fairchild 
manager of the box de- 
partment and he also 
looks after the opera- 
tions of the company’s 
experimental byprod- 
ucts plant. 

G. A. Parkins, sales 
manager of the com- 
pany, speaking of mar- 
ket conditions, recent- 
ly said that in his 
opinion No. 3 western 
pine boards were the 
best lumber value in 
the market at this 
time. He called at- 
tention to the fact 
that there was a $17 
spread between the 
No. 2 and Ne. 3 board. 
There is now undoubt- 
edly an abrormal dif- 
ference between these 
two grades, particularly as manufactured by this 
company. Mr. Parkins claims that No. 3 and 
4 common, manufactured by the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., is an exceptionally good product for 
the reason that the timber is 100 percent Des- 
chutes white pine( western pine) ; that is, it con- 
tains no bull pine, fir or larch. Also the 
box factory utilizes the larger knot types, and 
their product is really a selected grade of No. 3 
and 4 eommon board. 
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PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 
24.—News of much im- 
portance and which will 
be received by thousands 
of friends and acquain- 
tances of C. A. Smith 
with a great deal of 








WILLIAM DENMAN. 
San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Chairman of the Board 








pleasure, was confirmed 
here today on receipt of 
dispatches from Berke- 
ley, Calif., and by Wil- 
© Clinedinst, Wash., D. C. jiam Denman, chairman 
From Underwood & Underwood | ¢ the executive commit- 
tee and the board of directors of the reorganized 
Coos Bay Lumber Co., to the effect that Mr. 
Smith has come back into executive manage- 
ment of his large lumbering operations at Coos 
Bay and has been elected president of the re- 
organized company. 

The new company, which will be known as 
the Pacific States Lumber Co., owns and oper- 
ates the vast manufacturing plant at Marsh- 
field on Coos Bay, Ore., and at Bay Point, Calif., 
where the plaming mill and distributing yards 
of the company are located. 

Owns Some of Finest Coast Softwoods 

The company owns two sawmills at Marsh- 
field, with an aggregate capacity of about 500,- 
000 feet in one shift. It owns 8,000,000,000 feet 
of timber, much of it the finest Pacific coast 





Popular Lumberman Resumes Executive 
Direction of Big Coast Organization 


a pleasure to record, and no doubt as much of 
a pleasure to the readers of the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN to learn, that the creditors have 
been paid off and that Mr. Smith is once more in 
the saddle, altho under direction of the executive 
committee with William Denman as chairman, 
with a large part of his original organization 
to help him carry out his great work. 
Illustrated Article Told Story of Growth 


The growth and development of this great 
lumber organization was graphically depicted in 
a large and profusely illustrated article ap- 
pearing in the November 11, 1911, issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This detailed descrip- 
tion of the operations of the Smith companies, 
written and photographed by members of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff, is just as interest- 
ing now as it was the day it was published. 

The story of the life of C. A. Smith indicates 
the possibilities for the man of industry and 
intelligence in this country. Mr. Smith was a 
native of Sweden, who came to this country 
at the age of 14 and with his father went to 
Minnesota, where he received his education. 
Founder Made Rapid Progress in Lumberdom 


While going to school he became acquainted 
with the late John H. Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, 
who for several years was governor of the State 
and a great benefactor to the University of 
Minnesota, where Mr. Smith was a student. 
Later Mr. Smith became a partner of Gov. 
Pillsbury’s in several undertakings, which later 
developed into the lumber business, first at re- 
tail and eventually at manufacturing and there 
began Mr.Smith’s career as a force in the lumber 


Fleet Corporation in 
1917, having been the 
organizer of both these 
bodies. As co-receiver 
for the Coos Bay Lum- 
ber Co. during the last 
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three years Mr. Denman 
has made an enviable 
record as operator. Mr. 
Denman, however, gives 
most credit to Judge Charles E. Wolverton, 
United States district judge for Oregon. He 
says that Judge Wolverton’s three years’ con 
trol of the properties has been unusual and that 
the judge displayed great courage and intelli- 
gence. 


Receiver Thanks Creditors for Confidence 


The following statement has been addressed 
to the creditors of the Coos Bay Lumber Co. 
by Mr. Denman: 





I take great pleasure in paying in full with in- 
terest your claim filed in the receivership of the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. In many respects Judge 
Charles E. Wolverton’s three years’ control of the 
property has been most unusual. He was con- 
fronted by nearly $7,000,000 of debt, of which 
over $2,000,000 was unsecured. The company’s 
principal mill had its boiler plant out of commis- 
sion and it was idle for the first ten months. The 

















ONE OF THE PLANTS OF THE PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO. AT MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


soft wood grown, including old growth Douglas 
fir, Sitka spruce, western hemlock and Port 
Orford cedar. Of the latter the company owns 
more than half of all the Port Orford cedar 
stumpage in existence. On Jan. 25 the follow- 
ing board of directors of the new company was 
elected: William Denman, chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee; C. A. Smith, president; F. A. 
Warner, vice president; C. L. Trabert, secre- 
tary; and Herbert Fleischacker, H. L. Stuart 
and Fred Schroeder, members of the the board. 

All the ereditors of the old company will be 
paid off in full during the coming week. 

The C, A. Smith interests constitute one of 
the most important and largest Pacific coast 
lumbering operations. 


Organizer of Vast Operation Again in Control 


Thru unforeseen circumstances brought about 
during the extremely depressed conditions in 
the lumber market in 1914, the company went 
into hands of a liquidating committee succeeded 
by trustees until in 1919 foreclosure proceed- 
ings were begun and receivers appointed. The 
value of the assets, however, were many times 
in excess of the amount of the indebtedness 
of this company, whose wonderful operation 
was the result of the ambition and industry of 
a man who had started in a small way. It is 


manufacturing industry. His manufacturing 
interests there developed to the point where the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, was 
the largest manufacturer of white pine in that 
city. 


Moved to Coast to Secure Timber Supplies 


As it became evident that the supply to tim- 
ber for manufacturing in the Minneapolis plant 
was giving out, Mr. Smith began to look to 
further fields for his endeavor. This quest took 
him to the Pacific coast. The extensive timber 
holdings of the Pacific States Lumber Co. are in 
Oregon, tributary to Coos Bay in Coos, Curry 
and Douglas counties and this is where the com- 
pany’s big manufacturing plants are located. 
Here the company not only owns tremendous 
tracts of Douglas fir and Sitka spruce timber, 
but a very large amount of Port Orford cedar, 
which is said to be the finest western softwood 
grown and which grows only in the Coos Bay 
district. 


Receivers Gave Valuable Aid in Reorganization 

William Denman, chairman of the executive 
committee and of the board of directors, is a 
well known figure in America, where he came 
into most prominence as chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board and as president of the Emergency 


railways were still distant from the company’s 
profitable stands of Port Orford cedar and fir. 

Without issuing a receiver’s certificate or bor- 
rowing a dollar for operations, the receivership 
has transacted over $10,000,000 of business, has 
paid off upwards of $1,000,000 of preferred claims, 
has expended over $500,000 in permanent railways, 
has put the properties in a high operative condi- 
tion and terminates with more free assets for the 
unsecured claims than at the beginning. The re- 
financing makes unnecessary the liquidation of 
these assets, 

With this statement comes my thanks for the 
courtesy and confidence you have shown during the 
many trials and difficulties which the receivership 
has had to meet and overcome. 


Enthusiastic About Company’s Prospects 


Chairman Denman is enthusiastic about the 
great opportunities of the company and dis 
plays wonderment at the foresight of C. A. 
Smith in laying out this splendid property. He 
is particularly enthusiastic about Port Orford 
cedar and of this wonderful wood he says: 


Port Orford cedar makes the best material for 
constructing tunnels, as it is practically inde 
structible, it makes the best of airplane stock, the 
best ship and bridge decking and the best battery 
separator stock. This company could sell its an- 
nual cut of fir at cost and pay its bonded indebted- 
ness, principal and interest, from the product ol 
its Port Orford cedar. 


The refinancing has been handled by a syn- 
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dicate headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co., as indi- 
cated in a story printed on page 78 of the Jan. 
28 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

After spending three years in operating this 
great property, Chairman Denman could not 
refrain from making a statement of his appre- 
ciation of the genius that could plan the work- 
ings of this property and gain the many ad- 
vantages of lumber operation that are held by 
this company, in which he expressed his admira- 
tion of C. A. Smith’s constructive lumber career 
and his practical mind. 

Mr. Denman has reason to be proud of the 
employees of the Coos Bay Lumber Co. during 
the receivership. In 1920, the year of lowest 
efficiency in the history of American manufac- 
turies, they provided as much lumber per hour 
as in the peak output year of the company’s 
ten years operation. He paid 4 warm tribute 
to the ability of F. A Warner, the general man- 


ager of the Coast operations and the son-in-law 
of C. A. Smith. 


Financers Envisaged Future of Property 


Speaking of the refinancing he said: 


The group of bankers (Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 
their associates), who examined the company’s 
properties and finally agreed to assume control and 
have sold its bonds, are amongst the most re- 
spected and thoro business men with whom I have 
come in contact. Uniike many financiers, they 
seemed to understand that it was the entirety of 
the property, its raw material, transportation, 
mills and distribution systems, as a living organ- 
ization, which constituted the security to the 
bonds—-not the mere balance sheet of assets. The 
fact that Mr. Smith had conceived this vast enter- 
prise in a single sweep of vision before he had 
laid a rail or a mill foundation timber and that 
it made money even under receivers’ operation, 
led them to conclude that he should participate 
in their management. 


The Pacific States Lumber Co.’s properties did 
not “just grow” as did Topsy. One man saw at 
one time the forests running up to an elevation 
of 3,000 feet, fifty miles from the Marshfield har- 
bor, the railways bringing the logs to the tide- 
water booms, the mills with their highly developed 
processes, the package system—cutting in half his 
ocean carrying costs and sorting lumber for his 
customers—the remarkable air drying climate at 
the Bay Point distribution yard in the center of 
the California market, and the two railroads and 
barge transportation ramifying thru the central 
valleys of California. Smith dreamed his dream 
and in making it real was the vital force in creat- 
ing several towns in southwestern Oregon and 
lowering the cost of the homes of many families 
in California. 

BPR GERBEEBBBBBBZLAS 

WHILE THE RAILROADS of this country were 
under Federal control they used 95,000,000 ties 
a year, which was about one-fourth less than 
the usual number that the roads had been using. 





JAPAN WANTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—Y. Inouye, of the 
Hanabishi Co., exporter and importer, with head- 
quarters in Osaka, Japan, and branch offices in 
Seattle, applied to the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association this week for films of the lumber 
industry. Incidentally, he gave some. of the 
reasons for the unprecedented consumption of 
west Coast lumber in Japan. The films, which 
have been shown to many thousands of Amer- 
icans thru the medium of the association, and 
also thru the West Coast Forests Products Bu- 
reau, C. J. Hogue, director, portray the evolu- 
tion of lumber from the tree to the ship’s side. 
Mr. Inouye stated to Roy A. Dailey, secretary- 
manager, that undoubtedly the pictures would 
have a splendid effect in familiarizing the Jap- 
anese with the merits of west Coast woods. In 
all probability arrangements will be completed 
whereby the films will go to the Orient. Mr. 
Inouye said: 


There is new in Seattle, R. Ito, dealer in Jap- 
anese hardwoods, whose main office is in Otare and 
branch at Nagoya, who is very deeply interested in 
fir. If the proper understanding can be had, Mr. 
Ito will take the films back with him, and direct 
their exploitation in Japan. The people are tre- 
mendously interested. It seems to have escaped 
popular notice in the United States that six of the 
largest Japanese cities are now undergoing a won- 
derful transformation. From each of the six 
cities there are two commissioners, and to those 
men have been entrusted a truly herculean task. 
In addition te the housing program fostered by 
the Government on the basis of long-time loans at 
low interest, the cities are widening the ancient 
streets, converting them into modern thorofares, 
and they are paving them, in some instances with 
wooden blocks. They are sweeping everything 
out of the way, like so much rubbish, and they 
are establishing highways so that the modern auto- 
mobile may go forward without obstacle, as well 
as the time-honored jinrikisha. Those cities are 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Nagoya, Kobe and Kyoto. 
In Osaka, a city of 2,000,000 people, the commis- 
sioners are building a street 144 feet wide straight 
thru the heart of the business district, and they 
are preparing to erect on each side of this great 
avenue the modern or Occidental type of structure, 
so that in a very short time this great city will 
take on an aspect far removed from its traditional 
past. As you see, the quantity of building mate- 
rial required is enormous. I have in mind that a 
very distinguished Japanese engineer, K. Ohbaya- 
shi, recently completed a tour of the American 
continent, having some three weeks ago sailed for 
Japan on his return. He was in this country and 
Canada all of three months. He visited the large 
cities, studied western architecture, endeavored 
to acquire ideas of your western standards, and 
in particular he made a close scrutiny of the con- 
struction of business edifices. Mr. Ohbayashi is 
the head of a contracting firm, which enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the largest, if not the 
largest, in Japan; and in this country he placed 
orders for great quantities of terra cotta and other 
materials, which he will use in Japanese construc- 
tion. Americans will be interested in learning that 
the Japanese are conforming to a certain extent 
with western ideas in their building codes, regu- 
lating heights, and making restrictions in other 
respects. In brief, the matters I have mentioned 
account for some of the Japanese demand for west 
Coast woods. You will perceive that our request 
for the films is made with an idea of giving exten- 
sive advertising value to the vast lumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest. 


From another source it is learned that the 
proposed improvements in the six cities are 
based on an estimated cost of 1,000,000,000 yen, 
or $500,000,000 gold, with expenditures to con- 
tinue thru a period of ten years. Japanese 
streets are narrow, with surface drainage, so 


FILMS OF LUMBER INDUSTRY 


that the widening process is accompanied by 
subdrainage. In Osaka and Tokyo some streets 
are being paved with wood blocks of the follow- 
ing sizes: 

Tokyo—5 sun by 3 sun by 3% sun (or 6x3 y%x 
4; inches). 

Osaka—6 sun by 4 sun by 3 sun (77,x4}3x3%% 
inches). 

In Tokyo paving material consists of native 
pine and birch, which is said to be satisfactory. 
Shipments of merchantable Douglas fir have 
gone forward from the west Coast to be tried 
out as paving in competition with native woods. 
The sizes were 3144x6, lengths 7 to 20 feet. 

Home building in Japan has been active since 
the conflagrations in Yokohama and Tokyo early 
in 1921. It will be remembered that Baron 
Goto, mayor of Tokyo, evolved a loan plan thru 
which property owners borrowed money at 4.8 
percent, payable monthly, making the loan ex- 
tend over a long interval. The Goto plan was 
subsequently adopted by the Government. Jap- 
anese houses are built of wood, with the excep- 
tion of the roof, which is tile. The construc- 
tion is uniform, and is confined to three or four 
styles. In the business section, the front of 
the structure is used for business purposes; the 
upstairs for the manufacturing plant, and the 
rear for the residence. The drainage is in the 
front, and usually on the surface. Houses are 
built by the tsubo (a unit 6 feet by 6 feet), and 
the cost per tsubo is about 150 yen ($75 gold) ; 
and the ordinary combined business house and 
residence costs from $3,000 to $4,000 gold. Na- 
tive woods are generally used for frames. They 
are toga, which is similar in appearance and 
odor to west Coast hemlock, and a pine, which 
is a little coarser grained than fir. Cedar is the 
popular outside covering and inside finish. In 
houses of cheaper construction the natural stick 
in the round is used for seantling and joists. 
No paint of any kind is used. Houses are kept 
clean by wiping with a damp rag, and under 
the process the native woods take on a gloss 
finish which the Japanese claim is not possible 
with fir. Many of the better houses are built of 
hinoki, which is a much better wood than toga. 
Houses built of hinoki cost about 500 yen 
($250) per tsubo. 

The population of Japan is 60,000,000, and the 
natural increase about 800,000 per annum. The 
reported consumption of lumber per capita is 
377 feet, placing them as a nation among the 
heaviest users of wood. If they use half of 
that amount, their annual consumption would 
exceed 10,000,000,000 feet. 

According to Mr. Inouye efforts are now be- 
ing made to induce the Japanese resawing plants 
to adopt standard sizes in accordance with west 
Coast rules. This plan, if generally adopted, 
would mean a radical change in methods. 

It would appear, then, that numerous causes 
have combined to stimulate Japanese demand 
for fir—widening and rebuilding of streets in the 
principal cities; a nation-wide building program 
fostered and financed by the Government; and 
prohibition of cutting, which for the time being 
is absolute. 

If the west Coast films go to Japan it is cer- 


tain that many millions of Orientals will ac- 
quire a much broader knowledge than they now 
have of the scope of the forest industry of the 
-acifice Northwest. 


DATA ON FIR AND CEDAR EXPORTS TO JAPAN 


SEATTLE, WASH. Jan. 28.—Freight rates to 
Japan are off from $1 to $1.50, and continue 
quite soft. A figure of $14.50 has been done 
on a shipment of lumber. A quickening in the 
lumber trade is anticipated, since supply and 
demand are out of balance. The situation seems 
to be that fir prices will not go up, in fact may 
recede by $2 for large squares, making them 
$28; while freights are likely to go down. 


Total exports of fir and cedar lumber for 
1921 continue to arouse interest. Figures com- 
piled by the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. place the aggregate at 350,000,000 feet. 
Taking into account the exportation of logs, 
which reached about 150,000,000 feet, the grand 
total of Japanese purchases during the year is 
not far from 500,000,000 feet. 


A forecast of prospective demand is con- 
tained in the commercial supplement of the 
Japan Weekly Chronicle, Dec. 29, copies of 
which reached Seattle this week. Under the 
heading ‘‘Timber,’’ it says: 

Previously 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 koku (10 cubic 
feet, 120 board feet) of pine, cryptomeria (cedar) 
and cypress logs used to be imported a year from 
Hokkaido to the mainland of Japan. But as the 
number of sawmills in the mainland decreased 
notably since the panic, imports have decreased 
accordingly. According to the latest investigations 
issued in a Japanese paper, this year’s imports are 
expected to be only 1,200,000 koku, and next year’s 
imports are estimated at only 700,000 koku. How- 
ever, a quantity proportionate to the decline in the 
import of Hokkaido timber must be made up for 
elsewhere, owing to the increase in the demand at 
home, and this is the reason why imports of Amer 
ican timber have become animated since the spring. 
This year’s imports of American timber are put at 
2,000,000 koku, but it is said that the demand and 
supply next year can not be properly balanced, 
unless at least 3,000,000 koku are imported. On 
the other hand, large stocks of timber are piling 
up, and it is commonly believed that there will 
be a slump by March next. 

Fir manufacturers who have read the article 
in the Japan Weekly Chronicle have checked 
the statement with the record of shipments in 
the headquarters of the Douglas Fir Exploita 
tion & Export Co., and have found them to agree 
substantially. Since a koku is 10 eubie feet, or 
120 board feet, a total of 2,000,000 koku would 
be 240,000,000 feet. Early in 1921 the Japanese 
trade began increasing steadily, so as to war- 
rant a prediction, which was freely made, of 
20,000,000 feet a month, or 240,000,000 feet for 
the year. The business grew so fast that it far 
overshot the forecast, and the corrected figures. 
now show an aggregate of 350,000,000 feet, in- 
cluding cedar. The writer for the Japan Week- 
ly Chronicle says at least 3,000,000 koku will be 
required for 1922, or an increase of 50 percent 
over 1921. If the prediction holds, this year’s 
shipments of fir, cedar, hemlock and other west 
Coast woods, in lumber and logs, to Japan will 
reach the unprecedented tetal of 750,000,000 
feet. 
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Southwestern Retailers at Annual Hear Prize 


Papers on Lumber Distribution 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—The closing ses- 
sion of the thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
was held on Friday of last week, bringing to 
an end one of the most successful and largely 
attended meetings in the long history of this 
association. All sessions of the convention were 
held in the Muehlebach Hotel. The proceedings 
of the first two days of the convention, Wednes- 
day, Jan. 25, and Thursday, Jan. 26, were re- 
ported on pages 64, 65, 66 and 67 of the Jan. 
28 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

President C. E. Sharp, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
presided thruout the convention. Friday’s ses- 
sion opened at 10 a. m. with singing by the 
glee club of Park College, Parkville, Mo., fol- 
lowing which Dr. Burkhardt, representing the 
Near East Relief, made a short but urgent ap- 
peal in behalf of that organization. 


Prize Winning Papers are Read 


Next came one of the most interesting and 
practical features of the entire convention. In 
fact, the writer of this report knows of no more 
valuable contribution to the general store of 
experience presented at any convention this 
year. Reference is to the reading of the prize 
winning papers in a competition conducted by 
the association for the purpose of eliciting prac- 
tical, usable ideas. About sixty days before 
the convention Secretary Moorehead sent out 
letters to the membership, offering two first 
prizes of $30 each and two second prizes of $20 
each for the first and second best papers on the 
following two subjects: ‘‘Retail Lumber Dis- 
tribution; How Can Costs Be Lowered?’’ and 
‘*Credits; How Far Can the Retail Lumberman 
Go in Extending Credits Under Present Condi- 
tions, on the Farm or in the City?’’ 


First Prize Paper on Retail Credits 


The winner of the first prize paper on the last 
named subject was Senator E. E. Woods, of 
Clarence, Okla., who has had sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in the retail lumber business. Upon 
call of the chairman, Senator Woods came to 
— and read hig paper, which follows 
in full: 


The old order changeth. New conditions have 
arisen in American business and finance. As never 
before, the American business man must keep his 
head level, and meet conditions as they are. 

At this time, when almost all classes of mer- 
chandise and farm products have so _ greatly 
slumped in value, and many men who were able a 
year or two ago to count their fortunes in the 
thousands are seriously involved or bankrupt, when 
banks are compelled to curtail their loans, and 
deny loans even on valid security, as they are do- 
ing in some sections of the country, when the 
entire credit structure totters, the retail lumber- 
man is brought face to face with his necessities 
and responsibilities. In meeting the situation, and 
determining his policies, he may well distinguish 
between the outstanding accounts already on his 
books, and the handling of credits as a future 
policy. 

Conditions Require a Farsighted Policy 


In many localities of the United States the re- 
tail lumberman is carrying a large part of the 
eredit burden now. With agricultural assets 
shrinking to less than the face value of the notes, 
many banks have elected to extend the loan an- 
other season, and trust the farmer to make a come- 
back. As a general policy, consistent with the 
security he holds, the retail lumberman should do 
the same. If the banks and all classes of mer- 
chants demanded the money now, a financial 
calamity far worse than we now have would befall 
us. Business is conducted for profit, but the hu- 
man side should never be left out of consideration. 
This is especially true of the farm credits. Not 
so great consideration is due the unfortunate 
debtor in the towns and cities. It must be con- 
ceded that the farmer is the worst hurt, and 
farming is this nation’s basic industry. . 

Let the experiences of the last year bear thei 
lesson to the lumbermen of the land. A different 
conception in the mind of the retail lumberman 
must obtain. Let him determine that he will do 
some things more assiduously than he ever did 
before, which his better judgment has already told 
him to do. 

A strictly cash business, in the very nature of 
things, is almost impossible in the retailing of 
lumber. A lumberman whose policy forbids the 
furnishing of material until the structure can be 
completed, and a loan properly financed, would not 
do very much business in most localities. On the 
other hand, a lumberman should be enough of a 
business man to refuse to open an account for many 


small items, which in 
cash if demanded. 


Should Neglect No Safeguard 


A definite understanding is necessary in every 
transaction, and that should be followed up with 
the courage to demand that the other party to the 
contract, in turn, carry out his part of the trans- 
action, always making allowances for considera- 
tions beyond his control. Use the lien protection 
that the laws of your State give you. File your 
lien within the statutory period, and bring fore- 
closure before it outlaws. Make no exceptions in 
this. If your customer is good for the amount 
over and above the property involved, the more 
reason for him being brought to time. Keep all 
lien records systematically, that no losses might 
be charged to the neglect of the man in charge. In 
every transaction involving any considerable 
amount the title should be carefully checked. The 
retail lumberman in most States is surrounded by 
special laws in his favor, compared with merchants 
in other lines. But this very security is in many 
instances a source of weakness to him; he takes 
chances that he ordinarily would not; he sells peo- 
ple that the community regards as poor moral 
risks, putting his lien right against the man’s 
cu idity and slackness. 

he hard knocks of the period that is passing 
may make their impress on the lumber trade. Too 
long has the lumberman invaded the field of the 
banks, the loan companies and the building and 
loan associations. The function of the retail lum- 
berman is to provide a medium for conveying build- 
ing materials from the manufacturer and whole- 
saler to the builder and home owner, in quantities 
that he needs, and where he needs them. The 
legitimate profit on this is his only source of main- 
taining himself, and his skill in marketing, col- 
lecting and paying for these supplies determine his 
success or failure. Inordinate credit, however 
skillfully and successfully handled, transgresses 
his legitimate field, and now when credit is one of 
the most uncertain things in the world, it is time 
for the retail lumberman to about face, and direct 
his energies to better merchandising methods, and 
giving greater service to the community he serves. 

The day of the credit merchant in America is 
gone. The system is unscientific, expensive and 
has proved a failure. Modern merchandising calls 
for quick cash turnover. Close margins and 
service spell success today, and long credits are 
the enemy of both. 


Second Prize Paper on Retail Credits 


The second prize paper on the subject of 
‘*Credits; How Far Can the Retail Lumberman 
Go in Extending Credits Under Present Condi- 
tions, on the Farm or in the City?’’ then was 
read by its author, G. C. Gilstrap, Claflin, Kan. 
The paper follows in full: 


How far can a dealer go in extending credits 
under any condition? How far is it to the sun, 
the moon and all the planets? The astronomers 
tell us just how far it is. They have measured 
the distance in miles. We suppose they are cor- 
rect. Nobody has been there to prove it. How 
far can a business man go in extending credit? 
Nobody knows, no scientist has told us, no astron- 
omer has measured the distance, no business man 
has been there to prove it, but many, and among 
them a good many worthy retail lumbermen, have 
tried to reach that distance and have gone on the 
rocks of failure before they realized how far they 
had gone, and how impossible it was to return. 
But, of course, what our association is interested 
in is how far one can safely go and still be able 
to hold on to the solid foundation of good business 


methods. 
What is 


most instances would be 


This brings up first the question: 
credit? Webster, in defining credit, gives among 
other definitions the following, “Credit is nothing 
but expectation of money at some future time. Ex- 
pectation of future payment for property trans- 
ferred or service rendered.” 

The trouble with this definition is that it is 
hard to decide just where to stop. ‘Credit is 
nothing—but expectation—of money.” Too many 
cases of credit are defined by some part of the 
foregoing. 

Some claim that credit is the foundation of 
American business, while others argue that only 
eash is a safe foundation to build on, and much 
can be given on both sides of the question. But 
most people agree that it is not the use of credit 
but the abuse of it that causes trouble. 

Rocks when properly placed and cemented to- 
gether make the best foundation material known to 
man, but these same rocks submerged in an un- 
charted sea, or jutting out on some storm-swept 
coast, can cause more disaster than anything else 
known to seamen. Just so credit, when properly 
used and bound by definite time limit. is a safe 
foundation and a sound business principle, but 
credit abused is the rock on which many a promis- 
ing business enterprise has gone to destruction. 

Credit is always much the same. It is always 
desired, generally freely given, and seldom appre- 
ciated. The more stringent the time, the more 
eare is needed in extending it. When money is 
easy to get, most accounts are paid in reasonable 
time, and there is enough money received so that 
not so much harm is done by the few that are not 


and Credits 


paid. It is when the 
pinch comes and money 
is hard to get that the 
lumberman must be on 
his guard. 

One of the greatest dif- 
ficulties of credit is with 
the salesman. He is often 
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too anxious to make a 
sale and loses sight of 
the fact that the sale is 
not complete until the 
money is collected and in 
the dealer’s hands. Any- 
body with ordinary in- 
telligence can sell almost anything if ne is willing 
to “charge it’? without a thought of collection time, 
for he can always find somebody willing to take 
a chance if he is not confronted with the necessity 
of paying at a definite time. But it takes a real 
salesman to complete his sale by making definite 
arrangements for collection and have the customer 
remain as pleasant as when he entered the yard. 

There are two classes who desire credit: Those 
who are worthy; and those who are unworthy but 
who buy without a thought of the time of payment, 
or with the definite intention of avoiding payment 
if at all possible. 

The first group makes up the greater number of 
those who want credit. They are usually worthy 
and deserving of credit. In times like the present, 
there are many of these customers who wish to buy 
lumber and have no ready cash. If they are good, 
industrious, and home owners, or even good rent- 
ers it is the lumberman’s opportunity. He should 
arrange to carry them for a while and not force 
them to sell their grain or stock on a low market, 
or leave the building undone. But much care must 
be exercised as to how much credit may be ex- 
tended and how long it is allowed to run. The 
lumberman does not gain anything by taking wheat 
or corn for the account. If he takes it at the 
market prices there is no inducement for the 
farmer to sell to him. If he takes it for more than 
the market price, he is discounting his bill just 
that amount. 


Long Credits Consume Profits 


Much care must be exercised lest the account be 
allowed to run too long without interest. It does 
not take long for all the profit to be “eaten up” 
by the interest the money is worth, whether the 
dealer actually borrows money to carry it or not. 
How many dealers know how long an account may 
run until it becomes an actual expense instead of 
a profit? Most have a hazy idea that it could run 
a year, a year and a half, or two years and still 
leave some profit to dealer, and most customers 
think it could run longer than that. Very few 
people realize that six or eight months’ interest 
eats up all the profit of the sale. 

What is your net profit on sales—5 percent? 
If it is more than 5 percent it is exceptionally 
good. What does your banker charge for money— 
7 or 8 percent? If it is 7 percent, then an account 
could run just eight months and seventeen days 
without interest until all profit is gone; if 8 per- 
cent, seven months and fifteen days; if 10 percent, 
just six months. Don’t compete with your banker. 
Charge interest for accounts if not paid when due. 
Let all understand that accounts are due at a cer- 
tain definite date after purchase. If you decide 
on sixty days, make it sixty—not eighty or ninety. 
Or if a worthy customer needs extra time, have it 
— understood that he is to pay interest for 
the time it is due until paid. If a customer is 
not willing to meet such reasonable terms he is 
not a very desirable customer, and is likely to be 
one unworthy of credit. And those unworthy of 
credit should be avoided entirely and need not en- 
ter into the discussion at all. 


Cash Trade Should Be Encouraged 


There is a class of trade other than this credit 
trade that needs more attention, and this is the 
cash trade. This is a trade that is greatly appre- 
ciated by everyone but is usually the most neg- 
lected of all. We just take it as a matter of 
course, rake in the dollars, drop them in our till. 
and say “thank you,” sometimes even forgetting 
that and turn to the next customer without an- 
other word for the cash customer. 

We ought to encourage this cash trade. We 
ought to show our appreciation of it and use every 
means to develop it. If the fellow who pays cash 
pays the same as the time customer he is not get- 
ting a fair deal and he knows it. If there are 
any favors to give let’s give them to the cash cus- 
tomer and not to the slow customer. Give a dis- 
count for cash—enough so that it is cheaper to 
pay cash than to buy on time. If you give sixty 
days on account, give 2 percent for cash; if ninety 
days, make it 3 percent. Keep a few useful little 
articles handy to give the cash customer, such as 
pencils, towel holders, auto maps; any useful little 
novelty. And don’t forget to give the cash cus- 
tomer his share of any favors you have to give, 
and this should be the lion’s share. Encourage 
and increase the cash trade by special favors, 
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courtesies and discounts. Be firm, frank and 
definite with account trade. Discourage all long 
time accounts except those that are worthy and 
necessary. Drive away all trade that won’t listen 
to reasonable terms as to time and interest. Let 
your competitor have such trade. You are then 
helped in two ways: You don’t have to worry so 
much about collections, and your competitor 
worries more. If he gets enough of them his col- 
jections will keep him so busy that he won’t be 
able to bother you so much on your cash and short 
time trade. 


First Prize Paper on Distribution 


The prize for best paper on ‘‘ Retail Lum- 
ber Distribution; How Can Costs Be Lowered ?’’ 
was won by C. H. Cousins, St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. 
Cousins not being present when this point in the 
program was reached his paper was read by 
Secretary Moorehead, as follows in full: 


This argument is going to be based on past ex- 
perience and what must actually happen in the 
future distribution of lumber out of eight yards 
— of three hundred to seven thousand popu- 
ation. 

Already the cost has been lowered nearly one 
percent by the withdrawal of war tax on freight. 
No doubt all retail dealers have absorbed the cost 
of war tax as we have done. 

The next cost of importance is the price paid 
for unloading lumber from car to yard. We have 
advised all of our managers that it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to reduce the cost of unloading. 
In towns where it has been necessary to hire extra 
help, we have been paying one-third more for such 
help than the men could possibly earn doing any- 
thing else. There is no question but that if this 
matter is put up in the right light to parties doing 
such work they will reduce their charges in pro- 
portion to what is being paid for other work. 


Trucks and Horse Delivery Contrasted 


We have never made a practice of delivering 
free. In the last three years we have delivered 
with both trucks and teams. In order to keep 
up appearance with our competitors we have oper- 
ated trucks against our better judgment. We have 
had enough experience with trucks to convince our- 
selves that team and wagon deliveries are much 
more reasonable in the long run. A good team and 
wagon is always ready to go, possibly not so fast as 
a truck goes, but it is not necessary to have them 
in the shop for repairs, only for shoeing the horses. 
¥eed for teams has declined several times as much 
as has gasoline for trucks. A man to handle a 
team does not usually cost as much as a man to 
handle a truck. The price of a team and wagon 
will not depreciate like the price of a truck. A 
truck in hard service for two years is not worth 
much more than 10 percent of the original cost. 
We believe that costs can be reduced considerably 
by operating more teams and less trucks. Two or 
three years ago, farmers did not want to spend the 
time with teams to haul lumber. Most of them 
would have their lumber bill figured at cost at the 
yard, then they would want a price delivered to 
their farm. Then they were willing to pay a rea- 
sonable price to have it delivered. Today if a 
reasonable charge is added over and above the 
yard price, for delivering a bill of lumber, I will 
wager a good smoke that nine farmers out of ten 
will haul the lumber themselves. If this is true. 
it goes to show that trucks can not possibly com- 
pete with farm teams. 

Under present conditions no doubt there are 
many towns that have too many yards. In such 
towns, dealers should not continue to operate un- 
der conditions that will more than likely show a 
loss to all. In a town where four yards are being 
operated at a loss and there is only enough business 
for two =_ these dealers should use good judg- 
ment and in some way reduce the number of yards 
in the town so the number left will be justified in 
having their money invested. The dealers that 
close up their operations in such towns can by 
looking around find some one willing to sell a yard 
that no doubt would be a much better investment. 


Advantages and Dangers of Side Lines 


To increase the volume of business by handling 
side lines is all right in one way and all wrong in 
another, especially at the present time. When we 
took our inventory twelve months ago it would 
hardly seem possible that in one year material 
could decline from 10 to 30 percent ; however, such 
declines actually happened. As such declines took 
place last year, a 10 to 20 percent decline may 
take place next year. It would seem almost im- 
possible to make an earning of 10 to 20 percent on 
side lines. This applies to side lines added to a 
business at this time. It seems that it would be 
somewhat of a speculation to buy paints, glass, 
builder’s hardware etc. at the present market 
price. There is no question but that some addi- 
tional profits can be made by adding side lines, 
provided the declines are not too much, so the 
—" arises, When is the time to buy such side 
ines? 

Salaries of Managers and Yard Help 

Now in regard to the salaries paid to the man- 
ager and other help to run a retail yard. Most ali 
concerns operating three or four or even a large 
number of yards were very liberal in the last year 
or so in making salary advances. Now arises the 
question of how. they can reduce salaries and still 
satisfy all concerned. A good way to do this 
would be to reduce salaries and divide the net 
profits on a certain percentage with the manager. 
I believe this can be done so the manager will be 
satisfied. We have given our managers strict in- 
structions to pay less for unloading; use more 
stamps and less telephone and telegraph messages ; 


use more teams and less trucks; stricter terms 
and have less worthless accounts; collect interest 
on accounts past due; use more care in giving 
credit for material returned; reduce the odds and 
ends; get more cash for cement sack shipments ; 
lay off help not needed. 

As stated to begin with, this argument applies 
to country yards and no doubt cost reduction is 
a hard problem for them to solve, on account of 
the low prices being paid for farm products. 


Second Prize Paper on Distribution 


F. Clay Hill, of Brookfield, Mo., author of 
the second prize paper on ‘‘ Retail Lumber Dis- 
tribution; How Can Costs Be Lowered?’’ not 
being present at this session, his paper was read 
by J. A. Bowman. The paper follows in full: 


There isn’t a lumber yard or building material 
store in the country but can reduce its percentage 
of doing business if its owner or manager analyzes 
his expense account and finds out the why and 
wherefore of all its various items, 

There are no two localities surrounded by ex- 
actly the same conditions, so what affects one may 
not another. Each case must be treated differ- 
ently. One locality demands certain things while 
another’s requirements are not so exacting. 

It is a question whether there is another line of 
merchandise sold at retail on so close a margin 
of profit, where the investment is so great, as 
building materials, and very few where the item 
of labor is greater. So let us first see if our 
salaries are in line, and if there are not one or 
more employees on the payroll more than there 
should be. Perhaps by revising the duties of the 
various employees and giving them to understand 
that there are hundreds who would like their jobs, 
we will be able to secure more and better work 
than we have and effect a saving on labor. Per- 
haps by rearranging our yard and the location of 
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stock, and by installing some labor-saving devices, 
we will be enabled to reduce our labor turnover in 
that one man can load a wagon or truck where it 
now requires two. 


Keep Close Tab on Each Line Handled 


How many of us know just what lines we carry 
are paying a profit and how much? Let us divide 
our merchandise account into subdivisions, such as 
lumber, rock and sand, cement and plaster, millwork, 
roofing and paper, shingles, lath and hardware, 
paint and glass, brick and tile, and such others as 
may be required for an intelligent analysis of the 
business. Charge each department with its pur- 
chases, and credit it with its sales, and it is an 
easy matter to determine which is yielding a gross 
profit. No doubt one will find that in each depart- 
ment there are articles in excess of the demand 
and others which are slow moving. Eliminating 
some of them and pushing the others will reduce 
the investment in each department and give a 
greater turnover. On the other hand, by using 
intensive selling methods and adding a side line 
now and then one can increase the sales without 
corresponding increase in investment, and in doing 
this one further reduces the cost of doing business. 
Don’t add any side lines unless you are going to 
push them—nothing sells itself, and in adding the 
side line let us be sure that we do not neglect the 
sale of the lines already carried and that they do 
not conflict with lines already in stock. In other 
words, don’t rob Peter to pay Paul. I dislike the 
term “side line’ and if one continues to think of 
it as such it will soon become all that the term 
—_ and will be a burden and not a help. 

Sojéperation with competitors will soon become 
a help in eliminating needless expense, such as free 
delivery. If you feel that delivery is the life of 
this business, see that it pays a profit and is not 
the cause of a loss. We have found that by selling 
all delivery equipment to a disinterested party, en- 


tering into a contract with him to unload all cars 
on a specific basis and all city delivery on a 2 
percent basis, with the exception of rock and sand, 
brick, tile etc., on which we charge a minimum 
of 50 cents for less than full loads and $1 for full 
loads, we have effected a saving. We, in turn, 
charge the delivery to the customer. This may 
not impress you as a saving, but if you look at 
your garage account, your depreciation etc., you 
can readily see that the delivery man stands this 
and not you, bearing in mind that the customer 
under our plan pays the delivery cost. 


Should Avoid Overstocking 


Overstocking has been the cause of lots of ex- 
pense in the past, and no doubt we are all prone 
to carry more stock than we really need because 
some mill reduces the price $1 a thousand if we 
will buy a straight car instead of buying just what 
we need. One can readily see what that does to 
the investment, which means one must have more 
sales. In this connection it may be well to con- 
sider how to increase the sales. With Federal 
Reserve rates being reduced the tendency is up- 
ward on Liberty bonds, and with these at almost 
par we as lumbermen should be able to trade lum- 
ber for bonds, in turn cashing them at a slight loss 
if necessary. If all the bonds in our community 
were converted into cash, think what it would 
mean to us as lumbermen. 

Have the insurance inspector call and examine 
your risk and if he tells you where you can reduce 
your rate don’t overlook this saving. 

Watch all accounts and don’t allow them to be 
come old. In this period of depression, many will 
take advantage of you with hardluck stories. Get 
your accounts into notes and collect the interest 
and you will be surprised in a short time to learn 
that the interest received will offset interest paid 
out. Some frown upon cash discounts to custom- 
ers but we have found it a good means of reducing 
our outstanding accounts. 

We have taken inventory of our stock. Let us 
also take an inventory of ourselves and our selling 
methods to determine how we can best increase 
our sales. 

Let me say in closing that the personal element 
is the greatest factor in the making of a sale. 
Study the needs of your customers, their ability to 
pay and how to assist them. First study yourself, 
remembering that “He profits most who serves 
best,” and by applying the golden rule to our busi- 
ness we will soon bring about a more satisfactory 
profit to ourselves and our customers. 


Work of Legal Department Reviewed 


Next came the report of the legal department, 
in the form of an address by Attorney Frank E. 
Tyler. He said that during the year he had fur- 
nished 200 written opinions, besides answering 
numerous personal and telephoned inquiries. 
The department has published and distributed 
to members booklets on the lien laws of Kansas 
and of Missouri, and has in contemplation a 
booklet of the legal forms most used by lum- 
bermen. The department has endeavored to 
keep in touch with legislation. Mr. Tyler gave 
a short interpretation of the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the hardwood case. He then 
proceeded to impart some good legal advice, 
couched in short, pithy statements, such as: 
‘¢F ind out who is the real owner of the property. 
Remember that not every man who looks like 
an owner is one. Be careful about taking 
security. If you take a note and mark the 
account ‘ paid’ the court may hold that your lien 
is invalid. That is, if you elect to rely on a 
note, you can not also rely onalien. You should 
make it clear that you accept the note only as 
a promise to pay, not as discharging the debt. 
Don’t regard the lien law as a guardian angel 
that will automatically protect your interests. 
The lien law is a great protection if properly 
used, but unless due prudence is exercised it 
may lead you into more danger than it gets you 
out of. Don’t fail to file your lien. The owner 
may not like to have a lien filed against him, 
but file it anyway. It is your money that is at 
stake, and you should safeguard it to fullest 
possible extent.’’ 


Salesmanship Is Art of Influencing Men 

The next feature of the program was an 
address by Chancellor E. H. Lindley, of the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., on ‘‘ The 
Psychology of Advertising and Salesmanship.’’ 
The chancellor said that we have ‘come to see 
that salesmanship, whether the selling of lum- 
ber or of any other commodity, is simply the 
art of influencing a man. ‘‘ Your business is 
that of selling satisfaction,’’ said he. ‘‘I pre- 
sume you have in your business, as in all other 
businesses, the two types of men: The politi- 
cian and the statesman. One sees the ripple 
on the wave, and the other sees the wave that 
bears the ripple. Advertising and salesmanship 
are the means by which you seek to change the 
minds of men in favor of your goods, and satisfy 
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their wants to your advantage. Your biggest 
problem, therefore, is the human factor, and 
if you are a ‘statesman’ in your line of busi- 
ness you must seek the Gulf Stream tendency, 
not merely the surface ripples; not merely to- 
day’s profits, but the building of lasting good- 
will.’’ 

Speaking of industrial efficiency the chancel- 
lor said that much depended upon the sort of 
home the worker comes from and returns to 
when his day’s work is done. ‘‘No man,’’ 
said he, ‘‘can attain to maximum efficiency if 
compelied to live in a miserable home.’’ 


Officers and Directors Are Named 


James Costello, chairman of the committee on 
nominations, then read the committee’s report, 
recommending to the association the following 
for officers and directors for the coming year: 

President—-W. S. Dickason, Kansas City, Mo. 

First vice president—D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan. 

Second vice president—-E. IX. Woods, Claremore, 
Okla. 

Treasurer—J. H. Foresman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors for Missouri—T. F. Coyne, Webb City ; 
W. B. Massey, Bonne Terre; F. A. Edwards, Mait- 
land; J. A. Proctor, California; FE. A. Duensing, 
Concordia; C. F. Lucas, St. Joseph; E. S. Miner, 


Ridgeway. 

Director for Arkansas—N. V. Wright, Arkadel- 
phia. 

Directors for Kansas—-F. D. Bolman, Leaven- 
worth; F. L. Eberhardt, Salina; Chas. Wilson, 


Caney ; Paul Huycke, Topeka; Ralph Colvin, Lib- 
eral. 


Directors for Oklahoma—cC. FE. Sharp, Oklahoma 
City; J. Frank Hufbauer, Newkirk; J. W. Jacobs, 
Oklahoma City; Bdrney Stewart, Claremore; E. D. 
Walton, El Reno. 

At this juncture W. S. Dickason called atten- 
tion to the meeting of the American Lumber 
Congress to be held in Chicago on April 6 and 
7 and urged the retailers present to plan to at- 
tend, saying that it afforded a great oppor- 
tunity for the manufacturers, the wholesalers 
and the retailers to meet on common ground 
and talk over the matters affecting the welfare 
of the industry. 


Reports of Committees 


Next came the reports of committees, that 
of the auditing committee, being the first to be 
heard. This report, presented by Chairman E. 
A. Duensing, certified that the accounts of the 
association had been audited and found correct. 

The report of the committee on necrology, 
presented by Chairman E. C. Robinson, was as 
follows: 

WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to re- 
move from our midst during the last year the 
following members of our association, or members 
of their families: A. O. Hunter, Norwich, Kan. ; 
J. D. Oreut, Louisiana, Mo.; Albert F. Prender- 
grass, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; A. E. Shobe, Chamois, 
Mo.; 8. G. Turner, Kansas City, Mo.; T. E. Neal, 
Caldwell, Kan.; Charles Rice, Milan, Mo.; A. I. 
Schowalter, Halstead, Kan. 

Resolved, That the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, in thirty-fourth annual convention as- 
sembled, express to the families and friends of the 
deceased its sincere sympathy; and as a further 
testimony it is hereby ordered that this resolution 
be spread upon the records of the association. 

Following the report of the committee on 
necrology, Secretary Moorehead announced that 
a name of a deceased member, or relative of 
a member, had been handed to the committee 
by some member at a previous session, for in- 
clusion in the report, but that the memorandum 
had been lost, and that the member handing 
it in could not be located. He requested that 
mention of this be made in the trade press re- 
ports, in order that the member who handed in 
the name might know that its omission from the 
report was unavoidable, and deeply regretted. 


Resolutions Are Broad in Scope 


The report of the committee on resolutions, 
presented by Chairman D. J. Fair, recommended 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 


We appreciate the coiperation of all those who 
have contributed to the success of our biggest and 
best convention, and offer our thanks, especially 
to the Park College Glee Club. 

We are grateful to the trade press for the sup- 
port given to every forward movement of the in- 
dustry and the publicity, which does so much to 
make our conventions what they are. 

We have again been fortunate in having as our 
secretary-manager for the last year J. R. Moore- 
head, a practical lumberman who has most ably 
carried on the many activities of this association 
in a manner most satisfactory to all of us. 


Our traffic and legal departments under the 
efficient management of J. E. Johnston and Frank 
E. Tyler, respectively, have rendered splendid and 
practical service to our membership, and we greatly 
urge 100 percent utilization of the services of these 
departments, which are not only free but afford such 
handsome financial returns to the members who 
make use of them. 


Urge Support of Building and Loan Department 

In availing ourselves of the services of F. A. 
Chase in the establishment of new and the build- 
ing up of old building and loan associations we are 
fostering in every community which accepts his 
help the idea of a home owning land and entrench- 
ing further that great bulwark of the nation—the 
American home. We call on every member of the 
association to get squarely behind this department 
and the splendid work it is doing. 

We wish further to endorse the present activities 
of the Federal Government in the initiation of the 
national thrift campaign and to show our appre- 
ciation of its interest in the home building move- 
ment as evidenced in the exemption from taxation 
of the earnings on building and loan savings. 


Demand Reduction of Freight Rates 


WHEREAS, The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made certain important reductions in wages 
paid by the railroads; and 


WHEREAS, There have been certain reductions in 
the cost of raw materials; and 


WHEREAS, It is manifest that because of these 
economies the carriers are in a position to give 
immediate consideration to a lowering of present 
abnormal transportation charges; be it 

Resolved, That we call for a proper and im- 
mediate reduction of freight rates on building ma- 
terials and other fundamental necessities. 


Standardization of Grades and Sizes 


WHEREAS, A Unanimous agreement prevails 





J. H. FORESMAN, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Reélected Treasurer 


among retailers in respect to the desirability of 
standardization of sizes, grades and names of lum- 
ber, and as we believe manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, architects, car builders and other pro- 
ducers and users of lumber are practically in ac- 
cord on this subject, and as the Federal Govern- 
ment thru the Forest Service has shown not only 
an active interest but a desire for practical co- 
operation ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Forest Service be urged to 
continue its efforts to develop greater uniformity 
in grading rules for all regions and kinds of tim- 
ber, and be urged to make whatever arrangements 
are necessary to bring together all groups inter- 
ested in lumber, including producers, manufactur- 
ers, distributers, consumers, technical experts and 
the general public, so that suitable and satisfactory 
grading rules can be worked out by these interests 
voluntarily. It is suggested that this might be 
done under the auspices of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, an organization which 
has already done distinguished service to the 
American people in standardizing or clearing the 
way for standardizing many materials used in en- 
gineering construction ; be it further 

Resolwed, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the national headquarters, to the Forest Service, 
and to the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. 


Reciprocal and Interinsurance Endorsed 
WHEREAS, Our experience with reciprocal insur- 


ance and interinsurance has proved them safe, 
economical and convenient forms of protection ; 
be it 


Resolved, That this association endorse and sup- 
port these forms of insurance and see to it that 
the principles upon which they are founded receive 
the recognition and support of the law to which 
they are entitled. 
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All the reports and resolutions were ad d 
without dissent. F. D. Bolman moved thaj 
persons whose names were recommended b 
committee on nominations be declared the 
elected officers and directors of the association, 
which motion carried unanimously. 

Retiring President Sharp then appointed E. C. 
Robinson and James Costello a committee to es- 
cort the newly elected officers to the platform, 
which duty they performed with befitting grace 
and dignity. President-elect Dickason and the 
new first and second vice presidents, D. J. Fair 
and E. E. Woods, briefly expressed their appre- 
ciation of the honors conferred upon them. 

The convention then adjourned. 


Meeting of the Directors 





Immediately following adjournment there was 
a meeting of the board of directors. The present 
members of the executive and departmental staff 
of the association were reélected, and other 
business of a routine character was transacted. 


BIG HOO-HOO CONCATENATION HELD 


At the mystic hour of 9:09 Friday evening a 
successful and largely attended Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation and Dutch lunch were staged in the 
ballroom of the Muehlebach Hotel. Jourteen 
kittens were put thru their paces and became 
full-fledged cats under the watchful eyes of a 
Nine constituted as follows: 


Snark—W. S. Dickason. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. F. Goodman, 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—J. M. Bernandin. 
Bojum—wW. EK. Cooper. 
Scrivenoter—Charles W. Goodrum. 
Jabberwock—M. C. Nelson. 
Custocatian—D. E. Chapin. 
Arcanoper—E. G. McLean. 
Gurdon—J. L. Porter. 


The purblind kittens whose eyes were opened 
to the glories of Hoo-Hoo were as follows: 


F. D. Bolman, Bolman Lumber Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kan.; A. T. Brink, Tristate Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Kansas City, Mo.; T. J. Becker, W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; H. C. 
Dennis, Kansas City, Mo.; A. C. Porter, Dickason- 
Goodman Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; A. L. 
Jones, Lumber Sales Corporation, Kansas City, 
Mo.; KE. J. Clark, Clark Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; D. J. Sheehan, Leidich & Havens Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; L. W. Hout, George W. 
Hout & Sons, Warrensburg, Mo.; H. L. Humber, 
American Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
John Roe, Kansas City Hardwood Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Charles W. Hestwood, Retail Lumber- 
man, Kansas City, Mo.; H. R. Lyddon, George D. 
Lyddon Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 8S. W. Titt, 
S. H. Chatten Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Total attendance at the concatenation was 
71. ‘‘It was as representative a gathering of 
men prominent in the lumber industry as I have 
seen in a long time,’’ said Secretary-treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood. Among those present was 
George A. Jewett, of the Jewett Lumber Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, who enjoys the distinction of 
having been born a Hoo-Hoo, in that his birth- 
day falls on the ninth day of the ninth month. 


BUYS PLANER AND CONCENTRATION YARD .- 


CoLuMBIA, Miss., Jan. 30.—Celumbia has = 
new lumber enterprise in the establishing here-*-*% 
of a planing mill and concentration yard by the .* 
Louisiana Lumber & Demolishing Ce., of New « # 


Orleans. Bert Atkinson, one of the best known 
of Louisiana lumber operators, is in charge 
here. Mr. Atkinson has had a wide and event- 
ful experience. He was for years with the 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Co., at Donner; with 
the Bowie Lumber Co., at Bowie, La., in the 
days when W. M. Cameron was in active charge, 
and with the Burton-Swartz Lumber Co., at 
Perry, for a time following construction of this 
fine plant. 

The Columbia plant is located on the Gulf & 
Ship Island railroad in the northwest part of 
the city. It was purchased by the Louisiana 
Lumber & Demolishing Co. from the Citizens 
Bank of Columbia, which took over the plant 
following the protracted illness of W. H. Har- 
grove, its founder. Mr. Atkinson is enlarging 
the plant by putting in more machines, install- 
ing a dry kiln, putting up new sheds and en- 
larging the yards. The company will use this 
plant largely as a feeder for its New Orleans 
business and Mr. Atkinson will also engage in 
the wholesale business from Columbia. 
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Ohioans Advised to Renew Public’s Confidence 
Thru Advertising—Plan Trip to West Coast 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan, 30.—The forty-first 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers came to a close last Fri- 
day at noon. The registration records showed 
750 men and 82 women in attendance, and the 
men who have been attending the meetings for 
years say it is one of the best of the long 
succession in peint of interest and constructive 
work. 

The feature ef the final session was the an- 
nouncement of the prize winners of the esti- 
mating contest sponsored by ‘‘ Wood Construe- 
tion,’’ the association organ. A printed bill 
of material containing 32 items and .showing 
sizes, number of pieces and prices per thousand 

Blank Used in Estimating Contest 
Amt. Amt, *Prices 


Nmbr. Lin. Bd. per 
Kind of Material Sizes Lngth Pes. Ft. Ft. 1000 Ft. 
#1 Com Y.P.S4S 4x4 16’ Se «et toe Qe 
#1 Com Y.P.S4S SxS 14’ BO +s. wees 52.50 
#1 Com Y.P.S4S 8x8 16’ 5 §2.50 
#1 Com Y.P.S4S 10x10 14’ 8 60.00 


#1 Com Y.P.S4S 10x19 16’ ae swete) Lonees 
#1 Com Y.P.S4S 2x4 14’ | Se 45.00 


#3.Com: ¥.F.848 224 20" 200 ....0 “secs 47.50 
#1 Com Y.P.S4S 2x4 Any... 3800’ .... 45.50 
#1 Com Y.P.S4S 2x8 14’ ae ane ues 42.50 
#1 Com Y.P.S4S 2x8 20’ 150... ae 45.00 
i Com ¥.F.248 2258 Any... BG" .... 42.50 
#1 Com Y.P.S4S 2x10 16’ 200 ... sions 42.50 
#1 Com Y.P.84S 2x10 Any ... 600’ ...; 42.50 
#1 Com Y.P.848 2xi4 10’ 86 ... on... 55.00 
#1 Com Y.P.S4S 2x14 16’ 120’ ... anes 55.00 
#1 Com Y.P.S4S 2x14 20’ 72 eas ose 57.50 
#1 Com.¥.P.84S 2x14 Any ... Me ez 55.00 
#2ComYPBdS2S 1x12 Any ... re 6500’ 45.00 
#2ComYP.Floor 1x6 Any ... 4500’ 45.00 
B&BtrY.P.Floor 1x3 Any... 6000’ 80.00 
#1ComYPBdS2S 1x10 14’ | ae Ry ee 60.00 
#1ComYPBdS2S 1x10 16’ 20 ... 60.00 
#1ComYPBdS2S 1x10 Any ... 240’ 60.00 
#1ComYPBdS2S 1x8 14’ 30 ... 60.00 
#1ComYPBdS2S 1x8 16’ | re wna 60.00 
#1ComYPBdS2S 1x8 Any... 240’ .... 60.00 
#HiIComYPBASZS ixh 14° BO ..6 sacs 60.00 
#iComYPBaGS2ZS 1x5 16° BD ws - 60.00 
#1ComYPBdS2S 1x5 Any... 240° .... 60.00 
BFinCypréssS4S1%x10 Any ... 240’ .... 150.00 
BFinCypressS4S14x8° Any ... 240’ 150.00 
BFinCypressS4S814%x5 <Any ... 240’ 150.00 

*Included in the ‘table were two additional 


columns, one headed ‘Prices Per Piece,” and the 
other ‘‘Prices Per Lineal Feet.” 

was given to each contestant. All began figur- 
ing at the same time. The result was judged 
on correctness, time used in making the estimate 
and any improved methods used. The correct 
total had been ascertained beforehand, and in 
checking the results only the total figure was 
considered. There were fifty-one papers turned 
in. The winner of the first prize came within 
two cents of the right result. The one showing 
the greatest error missed the answer by more 
than $1,000. 


Estimating Contest Winners 


The correct figure was $2,569.96. Following 
are the prize winners, the figures they turned 
in and the time occupied in making the estimate: 

First Prize—$100, C. C. F. Sieving, Toledo, 
$2,569.98, 11 minutes, 30 seconds. 

Second Prize—$75, J. F. 
$2,570,07, 15 minutes, 10 seconds. 

Third Prize—$50, C. Mueller, Toledo, $2,572.48, 
14 minutes, 50 seconds. 

Fourth Prize—$25, E. E. Lorimer, Zanesville, 
$2,572.85, 21 minutes, 7 seconds. 


Kelly, Toledo, 


The first paper in point of time that was 
turned in was about $300 too low. The highest 
estimate turned in was $3,768.49, and the lowest 
was $2,085.43, showing a spread of $1,683.06. Near 
the close of the session two of the prize winners 
explained briefly their methods of computing the 
number of feet in each item. This contest 
aroused more interest and enthusiasm and gen- 
eral comment than any other similar event oc- 
curring at the convention. 


‘*Wood Construction’’ also offered a prize of 
a dinner and theater party to the district having 
the largest percentage of members present. This 
attendance prize went to District Number Two. 

J. W. Prugh, State building and loan inspec- 
tor, addressed the convention on the building 
outlook. In beginning his address Mr. Prugh 
paid a high tribute to Secretary Torrence and to 
his father. In commenting on the business out- 
look he stated that those present wanted and 


needed encouragement. Up to 1914 the United 
States was the most prosperous country in the 
world. Following the war the country went 
money mad and became a nation of spenders, 
and as a result it fell into the worst slough 
of financial despond in its history. Business 
suffered, especially the building business. The 
time has come for a return to the careful use 
of the means of creating and promoting busi- 
ness. Building and loan capital amounts to 
about $725,000,000, and probably 95 percent of 
this sum is used in the building of homes. Much 
of it goes thru lumber yards; and every dollar 
of it is actively engaged in making a real 
America. 

Just now there is much money seeking in- 
vestment, but the buying public is still scared. 
An amazing amount of money has been hidden 
away. This fright as has been said repeatedly 
is a matter of the mind, and the time has come 
for a renewal of confidence, for lumberman and 
builder to get together and to find a common 
ground of operation. Practical codperation, 
avoidance of trouble with competitors, adver- 
tising to restore confidence and a long steady 
pull will put the industry up the grade. 


Resolutions Committee Reports 


The resolutions committee reported resolutions 
favoring the development of waterways for the 
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purpose of assisting in the establishment of bet- 
ter and cheaper transportation, asking changes 
in grading rules and methods of manufacturing 
fir so that sizes of finish shall mean after dress- 
ing and drying, supporting the efforts of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
establish a sound forestry policy, approving the 
appointment of the joint committee to confer 
in regard to points at dispute with the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., approving the 
plan of affiliating with the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association on a State or inter- 
state plan and leaving the details to be worked 
out by the board of directors, and expressing 
the thanks of the association to the management 
of the Gibson Hotel and to others who helped 
make the convention a success. A special reso- 
lution expressing the thanks of the association to 
President Lewin and Secretary Torrence was 
carried by a unanimous rising vote. 

W. G. Anderson made a report of progress 
in arranging a western trip for association mem- 
bers. This trip will not be taken for quite a 
while, and the report dealt merely with a few 
preliminaries. 

A brisk roundtable discussion touched upon 
ways of getting along with competitors, the 
matter of overhead expense and cost finding 
and other practical matters. 


Salesmen’s Association Elects 


The Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen held, as is its custom, a session 
at which officers were elected and an informal 
discussion of practical matters took place. 
These sessions are increasing in interest from 
year to year. Secretary Bartelle declared this 
year’s meeting one of the best he has ever at- 
tended. The following officers were elected: 

President—J. C. Pattison, Toledo. 

Vice president—F. H. Duling, Cincinnati. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. P. Bartelle, Toledo. 

Directors—Ben L. Stephens, Toledo; S. F. Tom- 
baugh, Canton. 

One unique feature of the salesmen’s meeting 
each year is the Old Guard dinner. This is 
made up of salesmen who have been traveling 
for twenty-five years or more. It is very in- 
formally organized, and once a guest is invited 
and attends he becomes a member. The Old 
Guard has been expanded by the inelusion of 
veteran lumbermen. The dinner this year was 
held on Thursday noon in the Gibson, and about 
fifty salesmen, lumbermen and guests were in 
attendance. Maurice Hayward, of Detroit, was 
reélected president, and J. P. Bartelle, of To- 
ledo, the ‘‘ best loved man in Ohio lumber eir- 
cles’? was reélected secretary. At the close of 
the dinner the president called for informal 
speeches from William Ryan, Toledo, ‘‘Pop’’ 
Gordon, Detroit, Mich., Charles A. Goodman, 
Marinette, Wis., Joe Mathews, Marion, and 
others. 


THE BANQUET 


Thursday evening the lumbermen and visiting 
ladies were entertained at an elaborate eight 
course banquet in the ball room of Hotel Gib- 
son. The big hall was comfortably well filled, 
and during the dinner and after, singers and 
dancers and comedians entertained the crowd. 
An Egyptian ‘‘lady’’ dancer who proved to be 
a coquettish young man, and a colored mono- 
logist were the favorites. 


HO0-HOO CATS GAMBOL IN FRISCO 


SAN FRANcIScO, Cauir., Jan. 28.—San Fran- 
cisco Hoo-Hoo are doing their share to keep 
California in the lead. The concatenation held 
at the San Francisco Commercial Club on the 
evening of Jan. 21 was a great credit to Robert 
C. Parker, the new Vicegerent of the Bay dis- 
trict, and his Nine. A large representation of 
the membership gathered around the tables for 
the banquet at 6:00 p. m. and did justice to the 
excellent menu. The entertainment committee, 
composed of F. J. O’Connor, W. P. Medill and 
E. A. Chamberlin, provided a fine program. 


Charles D. Le Master, Supreme Arcanoper, 
told of the progress being made by Hoo-Hoo in 
California. He told of the steps that have 
been taken to prevent the name of the ‘‘ House 
of Hoo-Hoo’’ from being further exploited by 
persons operating a roadhouse at Monte Vista. 


The concatenation, which followed the ban- 
quet, was a great success. Vicegerent Robert 
C. Parker, Junior Hoo-Hoo Frank B. Macomber, 
Jabberwock Henry Faull, and in fact the en- 
tire Nine performed their duties with speed and 
precision. Some entirely new features were in- 
troduced with good effect. The new ritual was 
used for the first time here and gave satisfac- 
tion, in the main. The Nine that officiated were 
as follows: Snark—Robert C. Parker; Senior 
Hoo-Hoo—Homer B. Maris; Junior Hoo-Hoo— 
Frank B. Macomber; Scrivenoter—J. Walter 
Kelly; Bojum—wWilliam Woods; Jabberwock— 
Henry Faull; Arcanoper—Carroll Faucette; 
Gurdon—R. M. Gardiner; Custocatian—James 
E. Peggs. 


In response to an appeal for assistance for a 
lumberman who was once prominent in San 
Francisco, but is now under treatment in a sani- 
tarium in the country, a liberal contribution was 
made. Vicegerent Parker plans to hold another 
concatenation here in June. 
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Canadian Retailers Will Co-operate in 
Advertising Campaign to Push Silo Building 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 28.—With an unprece- 
dented attendance of representatives from Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and northwest- 
ern Ontario, the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association concluded its thirty-first annual con- 
vention at the Fort Garry Hotel in this city 
yesterday. 

Alderman Frank Fowler, in the absence of 
Mayor Parnell, formally welcomed the retail 
lumbermen to the city in a short address 
Wednesday morning, after which Theo. A. 
Sparks, general manager of the Northern Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, delivered his second 
presidential address. 


Presidential Address 


Mr. Sparks said in calling to order this year’s 
‘‘Better Business’’ convention that one of the 
important problems on the program for discus- 
sion was that dealing with credits and collec- 
tions, and he strongly felt that knowledge of the 
retail lumber industry and the ability to man- 
age were going to be of infinitely more impor- 
tance in the testing time thru which all indus- 
tries are passing than it has been in the past. 

“‘Unquestionably,’’ continued Mr. Sparks, 
‘¢the next few years will see many changes in 
ours as well as in other 


mediate future, rather than at a time when 
further delay and consequent loss would be ex- 
perienced, it may be that 1921 will have been 
a blessing in disguise to the prairie lumbermen. 

Prophesying as to the future, President 
Sparks concluded his address by stating that 
signs were accumulating of a rift in the clouds, 
that the readjustment of the exchange situa- 
tion, the betterment of the bond market, the 
gradual scaling down of price values, and the 
evidences of an ushering in of a saner desire to 
produce economically in all industries were all 
encouraging indications, and furthermore it was 
a consistent law of nature that all depressions 
first affect the basic industries, including agri- 
culture, in which the lumbermen are so vitally 
interested, and that when a reaction did oc- 
cur these basic industries were found to be the 
first to feel its effect. 


Secretary Makes Report 


Following the president’s address, the annual 
report of Secretary Fred W. Ritter followed, 
in which he outlined in detail what the asso- 
ciation had accomplished for its members dur- 
ing 1922, also pointing out the excellent financial 
statement the executive was able to present. 

Secretary Ritter pointed out that during 1921 
the association paid out very close to $45,000 
for various activities, as a direct benefit to its 


dress entitled: ‘‘The Employment and Enjoy- 
ment of Essentials.’ 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was opened by Parson 
P. A. Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, Utah. The 
lumbermen’s ‘‘sky pilot’’ took as his subject 
‘<The Better Organization of Business—Why?’’ 
Mr. Simpkin, who was enthusiastically received, 
started his address by deploring the thoughtless 
expansion of the distributing and producing per- 
sonnel, and the habits and practices that for- 
got economy and the relation of overhead and 
service to the fundamental requirements of busi- 
ness. The speaker urged a definite reorganiza- 
tion of every business from within. ‘‘Take up 
the slack of your organization,’’ he said, so that 
with a minimum of expenses you may have a fair 
chance to survive the strain of the coming 
months as the world feels its way thru some- 
thing like the normal. Across in the United 
States one finds no other problem of business to 
which the thought of executives is being directed 
as to this. Indeed, few single elements so stand 
in the way over there as this. 

Following this address W. P. Dutton, general 
manager and president of the Dutton-Wall Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, spoke on the subject 
of ‘‘Let Us Take Stock of Ourselves,’’ in which 
Mr. Dutton made a careful scrutiny of the 

troubles which the in- 





businesses as a direct 
result of the survival 
of the fittest, which 
will apply as it has 
never done before dur- 
ing the life of indus- 
try. Whether your 
business will be ab- 
sorbed by others by 
virtue of necessity, or 
even suffer a worse 
fate, is going to de- 
pend largely upon 
your exact knowledge 
of it, and the more 
careful analysis being 
made of the cost of 
conducting it, with the 
consequent stoppage 
of waste in its opera- 
tion.’’ 

President Sparks 
then advocated that a 
resolution be passed 
at the convention urg- 
ing a _ reduction of 
freight rates on lum- 
ber, with a_ practical 
suggestion as to what the reduction should be. 

In discussing ways and means of creating 
more business Mr, Sparks was of the opinion 
that the impetus given the silo campaign put 
into effect during 1921, whereby the retail lum- 
bermen had sold more silos than in any other 
year, should be maintained during 1922; also the 
advocacy of planting of sunflowers as silage 
should be part of this campaign. He mentioned 
that Secretary Fred. W. Ritter had worked out 
a cooperative advertising campaign to put 
across this silo movement at a nominal cost, and 
that this idea would be presented to the dele- 
gates at a later session. 

A bone of contention insofar as the retail 
lumber industry of western Canada is concerned 
is the claim that there are too many yards 
in operation, and in touching upon this phase 
of the situation President Sparks said he viewed 
with satisfaction the fact that during the last 
year forty-six yards had been eliminated along 
these lines. In bringing forcibly home the rem- 
edy of inducing the lumbermen themselves to 
correct their own errors in the overlapping of 
yards, thus increasing the cost of lumber to 
the ultimate consumer, Mr. Sparks said that the 
curtailment of business witnessed last year had 
undoubtedly its bright side, and if this lesson 
were still more fully appreciated in the im- 
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members, which meant that for every dollar of 
dues the association was able to offer three 
dollars’ worth of service, a comparison, which 
Mr. Ritter believed very few retail organiza- 
tions could show. 

In dealing with the building department of 
the association Mr. Ritter said that in face of 
this ‘‘supposed to be off-year’’ the association 
was able to show the second best year in prepar- 
ing special plans and stock plans in the building 
department. 

During the year the secretary mentioned that 
an advertising cut book was gotten out to aid 
the members in their country newspaper adver- 
tising campaigns, and the experiment was more 
than a success for no less than 500 cuts were 
ordered from this book since the book was pub- 
lished, and from letters received it would ap- 
pear that this advertising service offered the 
members, when put systematically into effect, 
has proved a big asset in their local newspaper 
advertising. 

After hearing the secretary ’s report the usual 
committees were appointed to deal with con- 
vention matters. ; 

At the noon hour luncheon held in the ball 
room of the Fort Garry Hotel, Andrew E. Hay, 
general sales manager of Pratt & Lambert 
(Ine.), of Bridgeburg, Ont., delivered an ad- 





Some of the new directorate of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Front Row—D. Suther- 
Dutton, Winnipeg, Man. gerry ds R. Skov, High River, Alta., 
ack Row—A. 


dustry has had in the 
past, is having now, 
and offering sugges- 
tions as to probable 
corrective measures. 

This concluded the 
first day’s session. 

In the evening the 
delegates were guests 
of the Orpheum Thea- 
ter, where a typical 
lumbermen’s party 
took place. 


THURSDAY 
MORNING 


The morning session 
was opened with an ad- 
dress by Andrew HE. 
Hay, on ‘‘The Art of 
Selling.’’ In his ad- 
dress he outlined the 
studies that should be 
pursued by the sales- 


me 








man, the study of the 
product, of himself, 
and of his customer. 
He also dealt with the 
psychology of selling, 
and said the four steps necessary to consummate 
a sale successfully were to draw attention, hold 
attention until it became interest, to stimu- 
late interest to a point of desire, and finally 
to crystallize desire into action. 


At 11 a. m. Secretary Ritter addressed the 
delegates on ‘‘Selling Helps for 1922,’’ and 
submitted to the members an educational co- 
operative campaign which would cover a period 
of twelve months dealing entirely with silos and 
ensilage, such information going to the prospect 
lists of the members interested. Said Mr. Rit- 
ter: 


J. Malstadt, Domerey, 


The campaign will be conducted entirely along 
educational lines and will be carried on con- 
tinuously for twelve months. It is schedyled to 
start on Feb. 15, the first two months being de- 
voted to information on sunflowers as ensilage, 
and giving the farmers the fullest data possible 
not only to the feeding value of sunflower silage, 
but as full particulars regarding the planting, 
the cost, and harvesting of this crop. Next it 
will be attempted to deal with the various dif- 
ferent kinds of silos in use giving some idea of 
their cost and general information regarding the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different 
types. <A very attractive feature of the cam- 
paign will be to present illustrations of silos 
erected in western Canada during 1921 and also 
written testimonials from the owners of these 
silos. The campaign will end with a small book 
being published which will contain a general re- 
view of the various literature sent out by the 
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association in connection with this campaign 
and will deal with the entire problem of mixed 
farming, urging the farmers of western Canada 
to get into this mixed farming which is the only 
= for assured success in carrying on their 
work. 

This campaign will cover Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, representing a mailing 
list of 50,000 farmers, sent in to the association 
by our members, and each month these farmers 
will receive this very attractive two-colored edu- 
cational propaganda matter. 


Other Organizations Interested 


In addition to this large codperative cam- 
paign of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Ritter informed the representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he has spent 
a great deal of time interesting other organiza- 
tions with the result that the railroads are get- 
ting behind the scheme and are having prepared 
a very attractive poster on silos which will be 
sent out to every station in western Canada. 
‘<The Western Bankers’ Association,’’ said Mr. 
Ritter, ‘‘is also preparing its share of the 
work.’’ And he added: 


The retail merchants in every town are also 
interesting themselves in this campaign and are 
preparing a local newspaper campaign to link 
up with the others. The local farm journals are 
coéperating very closely; in fact the leading 
journal is working on a special feature number 
which will be sent out on March 15 and which 
will be an exclusive silo edition. In addition to 
this the various seed houses are publishing a 
special insert in their catalogs giving full par- 
ticulars regarding sunflower seed, the best 
kind to use and giving full information as to 
the proper place; how to seed and how to harvest 
the crop. Coéperation is also being extended by 
the implement companies which are compiling a 
special mailing list for the purpose of interesting 
and instructing the farmers regarding silo cut- 
ters and fillers. 


Credits and Collections Committee Reports 


At noon, a very important session was begun, 
lasting three and a half hours, when the report 
of the committee on credits and collections, with 
R. Roberts, of the Monarch Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Winnipeg, as chairman, met to discuss this very 
important phase of the retail lumber business 
on the prairies. 

Mr. Roberts pointed out that the business 
practices of the retail lumbermen in western 
Canada for the last fifteen or twenty years had 
been to sell on time and on the strength of 
prospects. Moreover, the greed for sales by the 
lumber dealers and other industries has in many 
instances caused indiscreet credit based entirely 
on general impression of the customers’ stand- 
ing. On the other hand, competing lines of in- 
dustry are making it necessary for the yard 
manager to become a better salesman. He has 
to sell his trade, create and stimulate a demand 
for better buildings and this in competition 
with the automobile and other industries, is no 
easy task. 

‘‘Tho the country is badly in debt,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Roberts, ‘‘we are still in business, 
and it is necessary that the lumber dealers 
in western Canada put forth every effort to 
divert as much of the farmers’ income as pos- 
sible into our trade channel. The committee is 
therefore of the unanimous opinion that not 
by eliminating but by regulating credit, our 
best interest can be served.’’ 

Mr. Roberts declared that the farmers will 
be quite prepared to give just as much informa- 
tion to the retail lumber dealers as they give 
their bankers, and the only concrete means the 
lumbermen have of getting this information is 
the financial statement. 

In discussing ways and means of correcting 
this situation Mr. Roberts said the committee 
was satisfied that the association’s best inter- 
ests would be served if its members would adopt 
a policy each year of absolute cash trading from 
Nov. 1 to March 1. By absolute cash trading 
it means cash over the counter and not cash 
in thirty days which often means a long credit. 

‘“From November to March,’’ said Mr. 
Roberts, ‘‘even the contractor in a town or city 
can conduct his business in such a way that he 
can pay cash for his material the same as the 
farmer. Furthermore, it is believed that if such 
a policy were adopted the various yard managers 
would then be in a position to put all their time 
on collections during the fall months.’’ 


Conclusions of the Committee 


The following are the conclusions which the 
committee submitted to the members in the 


hope that they would be consummated by a 
definite understanding between all lumber deal- 
ers: 

1. That, tho the country is more heavily in- 
debted than at any time heretofore, a uniform 


credit policy is required to serve the interests of 
the country. 


2. That absolute cash trading should be 
adopted from Nov. 1 to March 1 in each year as 
this would not prejudice the interests of the com- 
munities and would facilitate collections. 

3. That, as the figures obtained by the asso- 
ciation prove the average outstanding per yard 
is $16,000 and that the estimated turnover per 
yard during 1921 was not more than $16,000 a 
restricted credit policy must be adopted. 

4. That uniform regulations are essential to 
the best interests of the trade in order to elimi- 
nate destructive competition in the matter of 
credit. 

5. That the use of financial statements is ab- 
solutely necessary in order that the lumber yard 
manager may be in receipt of sufficient knowl- 
edge of the facts to exercise good judgment in 
the extension of credit. 


After one of the most instructive and interest- 
ing discussions of the whole convention, it was 
of the opinion that the entire matter should 
be very thoroly gone into and it seemed to be 
the unanimous opinion that the recommenda- 
tion of the committee regarding cash trading 
between Nov. 1 and March 1 should be carried 
out. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

In the afternoon at 3:30, Parson Simpkin 
delivered a very interesting talk on ‘‘ Toward 
Morning—A Business Outlook.’’ During the 





THEO. A. SPARKS, WINNIPEG, MAN.; 
Retiring President 


course of his address, Parson Simpkin said there 
was an urgent need of readjustment of freight 
rates, coal prices, and wages. ‘‘The greatest 
adjustment must come,’’ said Mr. Simpkin, ‘‘ in 
the matter of international relationships.’’ 
Canadians must be sympathetic in their atti- 
tude to the United States, for the vast majority 
in that country are as eager to help the world 
as are any. ‘‘This is a time to hang on,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Simpkin, ‘‘and yet work intensively. 
Business men of Canada in cultivating a world 
view and seeking to develop an international 
sense should prepare themselves for the activity 
that 1922 will bring.’’ 

The addresses of Parson Simpkin were very 
much appreciated by the delegates and during 
his stay in Winnipeg he reinstated a number 
of members of Hoo-Hoo who in the old days 
took a very active part in this organization. 

At 4:30 there was held a series of confer- 
ences, between credit managers, sales managers, 
superintendents, accountants ete. which proved 
to be one of the most successful features of the 
entire convention. These conferences were large- 
ly attended and the chairman of each section 
brought in some valuable recommendations 
which will redound to the advantage of the 
industry as a whole if diligently carried out. 

At 9 p. m., the entire seventh floor of the 
Fort Garry Hotel was given over to a dance 


’ 


for the members and their friends, as well as 
the wholesalers who assisted the retailers to 
stage the party. Over 750 attended and thoroly 
enjoyed a pleasant evening. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday session opened at 10 a. m., with 
the election of officers. W. P. Dutton, of the 
Dutton-Wall Lumber Ce. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, was 
nominated as president for the ensuing year, and 
the motion was accepted unanimously. Vice 
President R. Skov, of High River, Alta., was re- 
elected vice president. The following were 
elected directors: 

Alberta—F. E. Sine, of the Atlas Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.); Calgary—R. Fletcher, of the Fletcher 
Lumber Co.; Hanna—D. Sutherland, of the Man- 
ning Sutherland Lumber Co. (Ltd.); Camrose— 
Saskatchewan—James Rutley, Rutley Lumber 
Co.; Regina—J. Sanborn, Conger & Co.; Roleau 
—A. J. Malstadt, of Domremey; Manitoba—J. A. 
McCaig, Gibbs & McCaig, Portage la Prairie; L. 
Northrup, of the National Lumber Yards (Ltd.), 
Winnipeg; and D. Konantz, Citizens Lumber 
Yards (Ltd.), Winnipeg. 

_Fred W. Ritter, at a later meeting of the 
directors, was reéleeted secretary-treasurer. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The next business was the discussion on the 
resolutions. Perhaps the most important one 
is that dealing with freight rates. The members 
of the association believed that urgent reduc- 
tion of freight rates on lumber, farm products 
and coal was one of the quickest means of stimu- 
lating trade. H. E. Meilicke, in discussing this 
problem, stated the freight rate on wheat from 
some parts of Saskatchewan was 24 cents a bu- 
shel. ‘‘As the farmer received less than $1 
a bushel for his product it meant,’’ said Mr. 
Meilicke, ‘‘that every fourth year the farmers 
had to produce crops solely for the railroad 
companies. ’’ 

The resolution, which was adopted unanimous- 
ly, urged ‘‘that the railway companies of Can- 
ada be required to reduce freight tariffs on all 
farm products and coal and restore lumber 
freight rates to at least those in effect prior 
to September, 1920.’’ Other resolutions adopted 
thanked the officers for the efficient services 
during the last year. 


Report of Committee on Costs 


At the convention luncheon, Ward F. Senn, of 
the North American Lumber & Supply Co. 
(Ltd.), Winnipeg, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on costs, presented his report to the con- 
vention. He outlined briefly the various cost 
systems which had been adopted by other retail 
lumber organizations and which had worked 
out most satisfactorily. He also submitted a 
plan whereby dealers in western Canada could 
determine their costs and find out whether or not 
they were making profits on the various lines 
they were handling in the conducting of their 
business. Mr. Senn very strongly advocated 
that the members adopt a uniform system, which 
could be put into effect without creating any ad- 
ditional expense in overhead to the head office. 
A very thoro discussion resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to go minutely into the 
plan as suggested by the chairman and if it 
were found practicable a rough draft was to be 
drawn up and submitted to the members for 
their approval. 


Manufacturers Meet Retailers 


One of the best attended sessions of the en- 
tire convention was that when manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers met at a general con- 
ference Friday afternoon at 3:30 with Presi. 
dent Dutton in the chair. He called on G. B. 
Cross, of the Brunette Sawmills (Ltd.), New 
Westminster, B. C., who very precisely outlined 
conditions as they existed at the Coast regarding 
the manufacturing and marketing of Coast 
products. Mr. Cross, in the course of his re- 
marks, endorsed very strongly the resolution 
passed regarding freight rates, and said that 
until freight rates were reduced considerably 
he did not think that there would be a great 
demand on the prairie for much building. 

President Dutton then called upon A. K. 
Leitch, of the East Kootenay Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Jaffray, B. C., who gave a most inter- 
esting report on conditions in the mountain 
mills. Mr. Leitch said he felt that one of the. 
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most important features was that the farmers 
were not crowded for payment of their debts 
but that all industries should do all within their 
power to assist them and encourage them to 
carry on in a more intensive way. 

Fred H. Lamar, secretary-manager of the 
British Columbia Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Vancouver, B. C., and late secretary 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, gave a very comprehensive outline of the 
shingle industry and spoke of the difficulties 
which the shingle men had to overcome, and the 


importance of their industry getting informa- 
tion into the hands of the men who sold their 
products, relative to the merits and uses of the 
edge grain cedar shingle. Mr. Lamar illustrated 
his address with charts showing comparative 
costs of the manufacture of shingles, which 
showed very plainly that the shingle manufac- 
turers were making a very small margin of 
profit, and that a large proportion of their costs 
was eaten up with the present excessive freight 
rates to the prairies. Mr. Lamar endorsed the 
resolution passed by the retailers earlier in the 


day with reference to their endeavering to have 
the present freight rates reduced to those in 
force prior to September, 1920. 

President Dutton then called upon I. R. Poole, 
secretary-treasurer of the Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Nelson, B. C., 
to address the meeting, who said that the last 
year had been one of ups and downs with the 
mills in the mountains owing to the light prairie 
trade, and that until the question of freight 
rates had been adjusted they could not expect 
much relief, 





Massachusetts Lumber Dealers Perfect Plans to 
Amalgamate With the Northeastern Association 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—In the future the 
lumber retailers of Massachusetts purpose to 
stimulate business by finding prospective home 
builders, and helping them to come to a decision 
and then supplying their wants. Such were the 
prospects outlined this morning at an enthusi- 
austic convention of the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in the Bos- 
ton City Club, with 252 lumbermen present from 
all sections of the State, and guests from New 
York State. 

It was the last meeting of this organization 
as an independent association, as plans have 
been perfected and accepted for amalgamation 
withthe Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
New York, under the name of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, of which 
Massachusetts is now a district with five regional 
groups. ‘The retailers were enthusiastic over 
the benefits expected to accrue to their business 
thru the rejuvenation and enlargement of their 
association, and deeply appreciative of the op- 
portunities offered them by the special services 
inaugurated by the Northeastern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. One of the important 
features of the convention was the discussion of 
plans for meeting in a broad, aggressive way the 
serious competition offered retail lumber mer- 
chants by the big mail order houses. 

The business session was called to order at 
10:30 a.m. by President L. H. Chase, of Spring- 
field; of -C. P: Chase & Co,:(Ine.). -One of the 
first things the convention-did- was-to reduce its 
membership fee from- $I10-a-year-to $2, and 
‘abolish the initiation fee of $10. . 

Secretary A. Wayland Wood, of the P. W. 
Wood: Lumber. Corporation, ‘Worcester, read a 
letter’ from the Boston: Chamber of Commerce 
urging preparation for-a-hard fight to prevent 
repeal of the daylight saving law, and the di- 
rectors were empowered to take such action in 
the matter as they find necessary to assist the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


Points Out Benefits of Association Effort 


Paul 8. Collier, secretary of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, on being 
introduced by President Chase said, in part: 


It is, indeed, a great pleasure to be with you 
today; to see so many prominent retail lumber 
merchants of Massachusetts gathered here in Bos- 
ton. It also was a great pleasure to hear your 
action in joining with the lumbermen farther west. 
By thus cementing interests you will accomplish 
much more than a small association working inde- 
pendently. In New York State $32,000,000 in capi- 
tal is represented in the association as against 
$5,000,000 outside. In Massachusetts there is 
$7,000,000 represented by the membership in the 
association as against $5,000,000 outside. 

This movement gained impetus thru the unselfish 
efforts of your officers. They have given gener- 
ously of their time. They realized the importance 
of welding the interests of the two associations. It 
will lift up the industry and place it on a higher 
plane; bring about reforms which will come back 
and help each member. You will get back from the 
association with interest all that you put into it. 

Our traffic bureau already has secured refunds 
aggregating about $4,300 for our members in the 
last year. We have secured a reduction in freight 
rates from Buffalo east on lumber from the Pacific 
coast. Our cost finding department and archi- 
tectural bureau aroused much interest at the 
Rochester convention last week. I believe this 
service is the best thing of the kind ever offered 
to the lumber dealers of the East. 

The group system, under which the retail lumber 
dealers in various sections are organized, will enable 
the various groups to meet frequently and handle 
their local problems efficiently, maintaining liaison 
with the other groups and the association head- 


quarters thru the-directors of the State district. 
The Massachusetts district is divided into five 
groups—the Berkshire group with headquarters in 
Pittsfield; Connecticut Valley group with head- 
quarters in Springfield; Worcester group with 
headquarters in Worcester; Tri-County group with 
headquarters in Framingham, and Boston group 
with headquarters in Boston. Other groups may 
be organized later. Matters concerning other 
groups will be carried up to the district or associa- 
tion meetings, and matters concerning other sec- 
tions will be carried by the association officers 
to the national conventions. In this way the best 
interests of the lumber industry as a whole, the 
retailers, wholesalers, producers and the public 
will be served. The as- 
sociation can not live un- 
less it works for the pub- 
lic welfare as well as for 
the interests of the retail 
lumbermen. 


Willis P. Morin, of 
Morin Bros., Fulton, N. 
Y., a director of the as- 
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sociation, in commenting 
on the benefits secured 
thru association activi- 
ties said: 

We men of New York 
State fully realize the 
benefits which have ac- 
crued to us thru intensive 
association work. One 
of the best things is the 
group meetings. The plan service has uncovered 
new business we did not know anything about. I 
live in a town of 12,000 people. You would not 
expect to find much building activity in a little 
place like that. Such buildings as there was would 
come to you thru the contractors’ inquiry for an 
estimate on his lumber schedule. Now we have 
the drop on the contractor; now we go to the con- 
tractor and give him a chance to figure on the job. 
We have uncovered 300 people in that little town 
of 12,000 inhabitants who intend to build houses. 
We did it by advertising this plan service. We 
don’t send the plan books around broadcast. We 
arouse interest by judicious advertising and we 
make the people come to our office to get the 
books. This gives us a chance to talk a few min- 
utes with each prospect, weed out the 50 percent or 
so who come out of curiosity, and help the others 
to come to a decision, and to aid them in any way 
we can. We can do a great service by advising 
home seekers how to finance their operation. 


Vice President Walter R. Pettit, of A. S. 
Pettit & Sons, Inc., Huntington Station, Long 
Island, brought a graceful message of greeting 
from the New York State retailers to their 
Massachusetts colleagues. 

Frank M. Favor, of Gardner, Mass., told of 
his famous trip to the west Coast and outlined 
the plans for the trip this year on which it is 
expected enough eastern lumber retailers with 
their families will go to load a special train. 
This year the trip will be about 10,000 miles 
and will extend from the west Coast lumber dis- 
tricts down into Mexico. 

Treasurer Roscoe G. Bicknell, of the Bicknell 
Lumber Co., Worcester, reported $657.36 in the 
treasury of the Massachusetts association, with 
all bills paid. 

Need Concerted Action to Meet Competition 


J. H. Free, director of the plan service for 
the Northeastern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke forcefully regarding the necessity 
that retail lumbermen take concerted and ag- 





gressive action to meet the competition of mail 
order houses. He declared the mail order peo 
ple are spending $3,000,000 for advertising in 
1922, and that they are the people whose com 
petition is to be feared by the retailers. Mr. 
Free declared that 65 percent of the big business 
in mail order houses was being done in Pennsy]- 
vania, New York, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts, this year because ‘‘the westerners have 
not the money.’’ Mr. Free advocated bill board 
advertising by the retail lumbermen in their 
respective communities, stating that the big 
advertisers are now spending 75 percent of their 
appropriations in that way. He explained the 
plan service at length and arranged for indi- 
vidual conferences with any of the lumbermen 
present who desired to adopt this method of 
searching out and developing business. 

k. F. Hunt, a professional accountant who 
is managing the cost finding system department 
established by the new association, illustrated 
with charts his address on present unscientific 
methods of cost finding and selling price fixing 
in lumber yards. He said a retail lumber busi- 
ness contained three principles: Receiving, de- 
livery and selling. Mr. Hunt showed that the 
usual flat percentage mark-up resulted in sell- 
ing low cost lumber at a loss, and high price 
lumber too high. The great bulk of the stock 
was being sold at a loss in many instances under 
the straight percentage mark-up system. Mr. 
Hunt stated that twenty-two menfbers of the 
association had installed the new cost finding 
system during last year. Detailed information 
will be furnished thru Secretary Collier’s office. 


The following directors for the Massachusetts 
branch for the year 1922 were elected: 

H. L. Stone, D. D. Chase Lumber Co., Haverhill : 
Frank M. Favor, Gardner; B. B. Fitch, Fitch 
Lumber Co., North Adams; C. E. Dodge, Norfolk 
Lumber Co., Stoughton; H. A. Bellows, C. P. Chase 
& Co. (Inc.), Springfield ; Frank M. Curtis, William 
Curtis Sons Co., Boston; C. G. Ferguson, Central 
Lumber & Supply Co., New Bedford: Ernest D. 
Scribner, Davis & Sargent Lumber Co., Lowell; 
Robert N. Demond, Franklin County Lumber Co., 
Greenfield; B. W. Southworth, Ware Lumber Co., 
Ware; Roscoe G. Bicknell, Bicknell Lumber Co., 
Worcester, and A. Wayland Wood, P. W. Wood 
Lumber Corporation, Worcester. 

Charles G. Baker, of the Baker Lumber Co., 
Worcester, presided as toastmaster at the ban- 
quet at which instrumental music, community 
singing and character comedians were enjoyed. 
The guest of honor was J. H. Trego, secretary 
and treasurer of the National Association of 
Credit Men, who declared the country is pass- 
ing thru one of the greatest crises of its history 
because of past ignorance. We don’t under- 
stand business. Credit is the atmosphere of 
business. Without proper credit business is 
stifled. The man who sells America short will, 
however, eventually go broke. James H. Kim- 
ball, in the lumber business with his father, 
George E. Kimball, Hingham, Mass., also made 
an interesting talk. 


The new directors of the association will meet 
at an early date to elect a president, treasurer 
and secretary for the ensuing year. 

THE CARRIER PIGEON is coming into use as 
a part of forest fire fighting, it already being 
of service in Idaho. As a carrier of messages, 
and while not so rapid as the telephone, it is 
far swifter than the human messenger. 
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Michigan Retailers Plan District Organizations to 
Intensify Co-operative Effort for Good of All 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Fuint, Micu., Feb. 2.—In opening the thirty- 
third annual convention of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, President 
A. V. Wright, of Ionia, said that there never 
has been a time in the history of the lumber 
business when the work that an association 
can do has been more needed than today. Nine- 
teen twenty-one had not been a good year be- 
cause retailers of lumber had done their deal- 
ing and had taken their losses. Now that 
that unpleasant operation has been performed 
the prospects are good for a very much happier 
year in 1922. 

Community singing directed by G. O. Bowen 
and the comedy film ‘‘One Week’’ were the 
opening features of the convention. ‘‘ Amer- 
ica,’’ followed by ‘‘Let the Rest of the World 
Go By,’’ the latter embodying the idea of 
home building and ownership, put the lum- 
bermen in a humor to confer, cooperate and 
exchange ideas all for the good of the industry 
and the association. 


Flint Dealers Bid Visitors Welcome 


Richard Kleinpell, of Flint, introduced by 
President Wright as a retailer who could make 
a speech, in a happy address of Welsh welcome 
from the Flint dealers made everybody feel 
that the home folks were glad to have the op- 
portunity to entertain their fellow workers 
in the lumber field. This, he said, is the first 
year that the Flint hotel facilities have been 
adequate to entertain the convention, and he 
was glad to note that the attendance promised 
to be one of the largest. He wanted to show 
the visitors the city, make them acquainted 
with its industries and particularly to have 
them see the civic park, where the General 
Motors Co. has built 1,000 houses. In inviting 
the dealers to the theater party of local lum- 
bermen, Mr. Kleinpell humorously remarked 
that each ticket represented ‘‘The profit on a 
thousand feet of lumber.’’ 

Former President W. H. Barney, of Albion, 
responded to the welcome. He said that with- 
out the persistence of its officers the associa- 
tion would not have come thru the year in as 
good condition as it has, and he pleaded for 
loyal support during the coming year. 


Loyal Groups Assure Association’s Future 


President Wright said that members who 
thought the association could have anything 
to do with their relations with competitors 
mistook its purpose. He told of the work of 
the association, its plan books and other helps. 
He said that in his belief the future of the 
organization would be assured thru the loyal 
groups affiliated with the State body, and he 
thought the entire retail industry should be afli- 
liated so as to present a united front. 

The president, after appointing nominat- 
ing, resolutions, finance and membership com- 
mittees to report at the afternoon session, 
asked Secretary W. J. Barclay, of Grand 
Rapids, to make his report. The secretary said 
he had prepared no formal report, but he 
gave briefly some of the particulars of the 
financial report, which he said was in the 
hands of the finance committee. During the 
last year, he said, owing to the large amount 
of office work he had not made as many calls 
on the members as he thought should be made, 
and promised that it would be his policy dur- 
ing the coming year to get into closer touch 
with the members. On motion the secretary’s 
report was accepted. 


For Maximum Distribution Thru Retail Yards 


The president then called upon Adolph 
Pfund to explain the district form of organiza- 
tion. Mr. Pfund told of the district clubs in 
Ohio, Illinois and other States, and of the ad- 
vantages of that form of association effort. 
He then told of the aims of the national asso- 
ciation, which he said was to unite the efforts 
of all State organizations and make their in- 


fluence felt in a national way. The purpose 
of all organizations, he said, is to secure the 
maximum lumber distribution thru retail yards. 

Mr. Pfund displayed a miniature house and 
suggested methods by which retailers might 
extend their sales and interest in lumber as a 
building material either by exhibiting such 
houses at fairs or by offering prizes for their 
construction in manual training schools. 

The work of the national association, he 
said, is not to overlap the State organization 
work, and not to develop at their expense, but 
to bring about wholehearted codperation of all 
retailers for the upbuilding of the lumber 
business. The time is here, he said, when all 
branches of the industry must get together in 
friendly codperation and understanding. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Will Cavin, of Sturgis, presided at the after- 
noon session, which was opened with community 
singing and a repetition of the comedy film pre- 
sented at the morning session. 

The first speaker was A. C: Benson, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, who talked on the possibilities of the 
Michigan Lumbermen’s Insurance Association, 
making a strong plea for its support and show- 
ing how it had saved the lumbermen in premiums 
on their policies, while at the same time im- 
proving their risks by careful inspection. Be- 
sides, he said, the insurance helped the associa- 
tion by holding the members together. He sug- 
gested that it could well afford to raise its indi- 
vidual risks from $1,500 to $2,500 and closed 
with a strong plea for more loyal support for 
the association. 


Offered Services of Traffic Bureau 


The Chair next called upon Edward Strom, 
of Grand Rapids, connected with a traffic bu- 
reau at that place which offered to handle the 





Note: The report of the Friday or con- 
cluding session of the annual convention 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will appear in the Feb. 11 
issue of the American Lumberman.— 
Epiror. 











traffic matters for the members of the Michigan 
association on a contingent basis. Mr. Strom 
called attention to the numerous overcharges and 
other rate matters that need the attention of 
experts, whose services woud be paid wholly out 
of recoveries of overcharges. In fact, he said, 
lumbermen must have somebody on the watch 
all the time to fight rate battles for them. 
Charles Pollock, of Coldwater, called attention 
to the fact that it is possible to collect from 
carriers for the slaking of coal in reloading. 
Secretary Barclay affirmed Mr. Pollock’s state- 
ment and Mr. Strom said there is no question 
about being able to collect in such a case. 


Pleads:for Lumberman’s Fraternity 


The next speaker was Parson Simpkin, who 
gave another of his inspiring addresses, in 
which he appealed to lumbermen to work to- 
gether, stress service in every transaction, set 
a good example of industry, stick close to 
their businesses, not to conduct them with 
the sole object of making money, but rather 
as a means of promoting the well being of 
society. In closing the parson pleaded for 
Hoo-Hoo, declaring that since its reorganiza- 
tion and its new ritual it offers the only fra- 
ternal organization thru which all branches 
of industry can be brought together in kinship 
and brotherhood. He urged lumbermen to 
stick to their association. Better, he said, to 
soak the diamond ring and pay the dues than 
to let the association suffer from lack of sup- 
port. Read the trade papers, he said, for 
they are a source of aid and are becoming 
more helpful every day. 


Resolutions Committee Presents Report 


Chairman Cavin now asked Vice President 
M. A. Secharp, of Muskegon, to preside. Chair- 
man Scharp called upon Harry Gerber, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee, to report, 
and he offered resolutions recommending that 
the officers and board of directors be author- 
ized to draw up a plan for a district organiza- 
tion of the State, so that the officers of the 
district clubs should become ex officio mem- 
bers of the State association’s board of diree- 
tors; urging that fir manufacturers finish lum- 
ber after seasoning and eliminate from their 
rules provisions regarding shrinkage; Com- 
mending the Forest Service for its efforts in 
behalf of standardization; supporting efforts 
in behalf of a sales code and of arbitration; a 
change in the Michigan law with respect to 
building and loan associations; pledging co- 
operation with the efforts to secure a forestry 
law; offering support to the National Retail 
association when representation is made on 
a proportional basis, and thanking the hotel 
and the local dealers for the entertainment. 

Floyd Mitchell, of Weidman, chairman of 
the finance committee, next reported, showing 
the finance operations for 1921, which resulted 
in leaving a balance satisfactory considering 
the strenuous period gone thru. Mr. Mitchell 
reported similarly for the insurance associa- 
tion, and on motion’ both reports were adopted 
as read. 


Officers and Directors Are Elected 


Will Burns, of Fremont, chairman of the 
nominating committee, next reported © the 
candidates named by the committee, which re- 
port was accepted and the officers elected as 
follows: 

President—aA. J. Hager, Lansing. 

Vice president—A. J. Kidder, Royal Oak. 

Directors for the lumber association—W. H. 
Barney, Albion; F. C. Westover, Bay City, and 
Harry Gerber, Alma. 

Directors for the insurance association—A. T. 


Swift, Harbor Springs, and Clyde Fulton, Char- 
lotte. 


Asks Support of District Organizations 

Charley Pollock moved that the new presi- 
dent be allowed to speak ‘‘with a limit of 
ten minutes.’’ President Hager responded, 
declaring that it would be his purpose to keep 
the Michigan association in the limelight. dur- 
ing 1922. He asked for 100 percent support 
of the members in order that the district form 
of organization might be made successful. 

On motion, the directors of the imsurance 
association were authorized to imerease the 
individual risks from $1,500 to $2,500. 

With announcements of dinner of the ‘‘old 
guard,’’ theater party and concatenation to- 
night, the session adjourned. 


HURRY BUSINESS: THEN PLAY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 1.—The business sés- 
sion of the monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s ° 
Club of Cincinnati, held tonight at the Hyde 
Park Country Club, was made as short as possi- 
ble to give the members opportunity to enjoy 
fully the program provided by the entertainment _ 
committee headed by Earle 8. Giffen. The busi- 
ness session was presided over by President J. 
C. West. 

The committee on a national sales code, of 
which George Hand, of the Bayou Land & Lum- 
ber Co. is chairman, submitted its report and 
recommendation, but the report was laid over to 
the next meeting for action. The committee 
submitted a code of its own. This will be con- 
sidered by the club and submitted to the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association for its 
approval at the June convention. 

The Ward-Hambrick Lumber Co., a new- 
comer in the Cincinnati district, was elected to 
membership in the club. 

An excellent dinner was enjoyed and after 
the business session the members spent the eve- 
ning in bowling and other forms of indoor 
sport. 
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Pennsylvania Lumbermen Hold Annual 
and Plan Campaign of Progress 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 30.—The Pennsyl- 
vania ‘‘Lumberman’s’’ Association is no more, 
the new name of the organization being the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association. Last Fri- 
day, at the final session of its thirtieth annual 
meeting, it forsook tradition and changed from 
the singular to the plural, but not without a 
fight for what had been for so many years. 
This was but one of the many items in Presi- 
dent Ludwig’s plan of operations, and the con- 
sensus among those who attended was that it 
was the livest convention ever. President Ludwig 
kept the members on the move every minute, and 
before the session had been going long, every- 
body was full of enthusiasm and each subject 
that came up for discussion was eagerly taken 
up by many of the members, so that the deci- 
sions reached became the real opinion and will 
of the majority, and in a short hour and a half, 
more progressive legislation was made than has 
been done in years. 

The convention opened Thursday morning, 
with a meeting of directors and the different 
committee meetings, after which all were guests 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange at the regular 
weekly lumbermen’s luncheon at Boothby’s, 
where nearly a hundred had a good lunch and 
a fine time renewing or making acquaintances. 
The first open session started at 2 p. m., when 
President Ludwig made his annual address. 


Outlines Constructive Program 


In one of the most masterly reports that 
has ever been presented by an officer of an asso- 
ciation, President Ludwig brought out a num- 
ber of points and presented some suggestions 
for the membership that are well worthy of 
emulation. He pointed out, for example, that 
with the suggested increase in dues, the organi- 
zation could enlarge its activities by closer co- 
operation with its various district branches and 
thus create greater interest and increase its 
membership. He spoke of compulsory arbitra- 
tion and stated that the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion had agreed to compel its members to sub- 
mit to arbitration all matters in dispute between 
it and the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Plans are going forward also 
to coéperate with the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association in a similar manner. 

He stated that from his knowledge of the 
mutual insurance companies he believed that 
there was no need for these concerns to con- 
tinue to hold their rates as at present, for statis- 
ties show that the annual losses of any such 
organization were not in excess of the amount 
received for one year’s premiums. Therefore, 
he believed that no mutual company should 
carry a greater surplus than one year’s pre- 
miums and that, therefore, the cost of insurance 
to the individual lumber company should be 
lessened. 

He stated that The Plan, the house organ 
published by the association, had never been 
a revenue producer, because such revenue as was 
derived from its advertising had been passed 
over to the party publishing The Plan. There- 
fore, he believed that now was the time for the 
association to take over the actual work of 
publishing The Plan, and that an assistant sec- 
retary should be appointed to carry out this 
work. It could be made an excellent revenue 
producer and at the same time would serve to 
stimulate members of the organization and also 
to increase its membership. In addition to his 
editorial duties, the assistant secretary could 
make it part of his work to visit various mem- 
bers of the association and also to help enlarge 
the association’s roster. 

In concluding, Mr. Ludwig stated that he 
wanted each member of the association to go 
back to his individual business ‘‘and undertake 
an aggressive campaign of selling and service 
such as you have never thought of before, for 
it is only in this way that the year 1922 can really 
be productive for you.’’ He stated that in 
closing his term of office he did not care to 
stand for reélection unless the membership was 


willing to go ahead with such a program as he 
had laid out. He explained this by saying: 

This may be a peculiar statement for one to 
make as a retiring officer, but I am quite con- 
vinced that anyone holding the office of president 
of this association can not put across a construc- 
tive program within a year’s time, particularly so 
since our association needs so much now. And, 
I had fully made 7 my mind when I accepted this 
office a year ago that my program of work would 
cover a two-year period, with opportunity given 
you at this annual meeting to decide whether a 
policy which is progressive and active as outlined 
will meet with your approval. 

John E. Lloyd, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, addressed 
the convention, saying that the members of the 
association should back up their officers in a 
progressive program or quit, and suggested that 
up to now the Pennsylvania association had been 
largely a dinner club. He said active retail as- 
sociations are more needed now than ever and 
have greater chances of working together on 
many vital things, especially the standardiza- 
tion of sizes. He said the manufacturers were 
anxious to please the retailers, but the retailers 
themselves must get together so that the manu-. 
facturer will really know what the majority of 
them want, and sizes must be acceptable in 
more than a local section.’ He deprecated the 
prevalence of cancelations on both sides and 
asked that a determined effort be made to dis- 
continue the practice. He approved interin- 
surance, and urged united efforts to bring about 
freight reductions. He showed the chances for 
greater accomplishment thru passing the de- 
cisions of regional and State associations on to 
the national retail organization, which can 
then even speak for the entire retail fraternity 
of the country. He approved active, small local 
units as the first step in proper organization. 

In discussing ‘‘Standardization of Sizes,’’ 
Samuel Roberts, of the Grater-Bodey Co., Nor- 
ristown, said that before approving a resolution 
for more dues, he wanted assurance that the 
president’s program would be carried out, which 
includes the retailers ceasing the practice of en- 
couraging manufacturers to make small sizes 
by buying them because they are a few cents 
cheaper. He blamed the buyer for much of the 
prevalence of skimpy sizes, and said that if the 
manufacturers found that there was really a 
demand for full sizes, the retailers would surely 
get them, but they must be willing to pay for 
them. [Note: This paper appeared in full 
on page 71 of the Jan. 28 issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. } 


**Problems of the Retailer’’ 


R. E. Saberson, sales manager of Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), Minneapolis, Minn., read a care- 
fully prepared paper on ‘‘ Problems of the Re- 
tailer,’’ the message of which appeared to be 
that the retailer had adjusted himself to buy- 
ing from one manufacturer, charging a fair 
profit on his prices, and making sales for the 
goods that the mill was most anxious to sell 
and would sell at the lowest prices. He dis- 
agreed with most of the local dealers in the 
matter of full sizes, stating that the consumer 
could be educated to take the scant sizes and 
aid in the conservation of lumber. This claim 
of conservation was contradicted by several, who 
asserted that the lumber was sawed the same, 
whether for full or scant sizes. In the discus- 
sion following suggestions were made that the 
subject be referred to the department of for- 
estry and the bureau of standards, but there was 
opposition to anything that put more ‘‘ Govern- 
ment in business.’’ 

President Ludwig crystalized the discussion 
by stating that there was uo objection to any 
sizes anyone wanted to make, but the objec- 
tion was to calling pieces by dimensions they 
would not measure. 

Harry Demuth, sales manager Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation, Eastport, Fla., urged the lumber- 
men to realize and feel and preach that they 
are dealing in a necessity of life, shelter being 


as important as food or 
clothing. Speaking for 
the manufacturers, he 
said they had had many 
problems to settle dur- 





FRED H. LUDWIG, 


Reading, Pa. ; 
Reélected President 





ing the last year and he 
felt that good headway 
had been made with 
them, but that there 
were more, and in some 
of them the retailer’s assistance was necessary. 
Business conditions are improving, but agricul- 
ture, the basic industry, is now.down. It comes 
back quickest, however, as was proved by the 
turn in cotton, causing a half billion dollars’ 
worth of construction in the South within four 
months after the rise in price. He urged that 
the ‘‘own your own home’? campaign be carried 
forward and asked that, as much as possible 
Southern Pine Association inspection be used 
in cases of dispute, as it was as near perfect 
as human intelligence can make it. He said 
some mills were making 500 kinds of lumber, 
and would much rather make 200, so would 
surely welcome any standardization, as it would 
reduce cost of production. He said conservation 
in southern pine must come, and cited some 
cases where dressing seemed unnecessary. He 
believed that all disputes among the different 
sections of the lumber business can be solved 
by the various representatives sitting down to- 
gether and talking over the disputes, and urged 
interassociation meetings, assuring the full co- 
operation of the Southern Pine Association. 


Committee Appointments 


President Ludwig then appointed the follow- 
ing committees, to report at the meeting on 
Friday: 

Auditing—W. J. Tyler, Cape May, N. J.; Carl 
Garner, Hatboro, Pa. 

Nominations—Fred S. Pyfer, Lancaster, Pa.; 
BH. L. Richards, Newark, Del.; J. Tarlton Riley, 
Philadelphia. 

Resolutions—Conrad High, chairman; E. A. 
Spear, Easton, Pa.; Tom Goslin, Wildwood, N. J.; 
L. C. Ogden, Cape May, N. J.; M. P. Penrose, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Standardization—Samuel Roberts, Norristown; 
John E. Lloyd, Philadelphia ; Harry Meyers, Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; William C. Coles, Camden, N. J. 

The Banquet 


That the matter of having the big feed in 
the evening instead of at mid-day was approved 
is shown by the fact that there were more at 
the banquet than ever before. Handsome souve- 
nir menus were furnished by the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. and its 
alllied concerns, which also distributed excellent 
pocketbooks to the men and flowers to the ladies, 
and furnished punch and crackers at the meet- 
ings. Badges were furnished by the Goodyear 
Lumber Co., thru B. E. Fitzgerald, its local 
representative, and handsome boxes, with two 
fine cigars were given to each man at the ban- 
quet by William Schuette & Co., thru their 
representatives, Joseph Sykes and F. W. Watts. 
Edward Ford, of New York, with a humorous 
talk then entertained the banqueters. 

Senator Henry F. Ashurst, from Arizona, was 
the main speaker of the evening, and altho 
he belonged to the opposite party from most 
of his hearers, and dauntlessly defended the 
‘‘agricultural bloc,’’ he won the hearty ap- 
plause of all before he was thru. He was firm 
in his denunciation of so much foreign charity 
and endeavor when it is at the expense of our 
own country, and cited $20,000,000 for Russia 
when we could not spare thousands for home 
necessities, 
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FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning session opened with a 
report by Luther C. Ogden on the meeting of 
the national retailers at Chicago, which was 
very interesting and will probably result in some 
individual members for that organzation, as 
such membership was strongly urged by Mr. Og- 
den. He roused considerable enthusiasm by 
showing the deep interest in the affairs taken 
by President Ludwig, which developed during 
their trip to the national meeting together. He 
opposed splitting grades in the yard, and be- 
lieved it would be best to stick to the set grades. 
He illustrated how the local yard can compete 
with the ready cut dealer in price and service, 
but thought yards should do more toward incit- 
ing interest in home building, and get the pros- 
pective builders’ attention before they place 
their orders with the mail order houses. He 
advised carrying short lengths when the manu- 
facturer will make a worth while concession, 
and educating the consumer to their economy. 
In reporting on the uniform order blank, he sug- 


L. R. Putman, directing manager American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, was assigned the 
subject of ‘‘Compulsory Arbitration,’’ and said 
that the retailers were now hitting a pace that 
was making the mail order houses wobbly. Mod- 
ern merchandising methods are what will bring 
the business back into the hands of the yard 
men. The coming lumber congress will do a 
lot for the trade as a whole because there manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer will talk over 
their problems together. The wholesaler must 
have more knowledge of the other branches of 
the business than any of the others. He told 
of the process of making the famous aribtration 
decisions, and the selection of the men to make 
them in each ease, and easily overcame some 
objections raised by some of the men in the dis- 
cussion that followed. 

Porter E. Stone, head of the interinsurance 
department of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, told of the workings of that 
class of protection, comparing it with all the 
other classes. 











and use window displays to show the reduction 
in lumber costs. He urged the members to get 
behind their association, and approved 100 per- 
cent retail distribution. 


Outline Stand on Arbitration 


Secretary J. Frederick Martin, in his report 
advised against the annual banquet at the cost 
of the treasury, and urged that the members 
be compelled to pay for their meals. He said 
the meetings have been instructive and enlight- 
ening; the association had secured a materia] re- 
duction in insurance rates; after five years 
had accomplished real arbitration; and is mak- 
ing progress toward interinsurance. He urged 
all hands to stand back of President Ludwig in 
his progressive plans, but to proceed with cau- 
tion, 

Treasurer T. J. Snowdon read his report, 
showing that there was little left each year 
after the banquet is paid for, and that in most 
years donations have been necessary. 








THIRTIETH ANNUAL BANQUET OF PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, BELLVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILADEL- 


gested the adoption of the national form with 
the exception of the terms. This subject came 
in for a thoro discussion and in the end the 
order form of the national association was 
adopted in its complete form, and many of the 
members pledged themselves to use it wherever 
possible. 


Mr. Goslin was called on to talk of ‘‘Sys- 
tems of Accounting,’’ but devoted his talk 
largely to modern methods of advertising the 
lumber business, and their service systems. Ef- 
ficiency is the marching word of modern busi- 
ness, he said, which meant, ‘‘more brains—less 
sweat,’’ or, ‘‘the maximum of results with the 
minimum of effort.’’ Scientific selling must 
come in any business that is to succeed, and as 
lumber is scientifically manufactured it must 
be scientifically sold. The slogan should be 100 
percent retail selling. Most retail lumbermen are 
better buyers and merchants than they are sellers. 
Advertising is the one thing that will widen 
the scope of selling, but it must be planned 
definitely ahead and made of cumulative force. 
Retailers appropriate a little less than 2 per- 
cent of their total sales to advertising, most of 
which is in newspapers, but they also use bill- 
boards, novelties, direct mail methods, and 
county fairs. Correct systems of accounting 
backing up judicious advertising are the two 
things that will give the lumberman a picture 
of his business as it really is at any time. 


PHIA, JAN. 26, 1922. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


J. A. Mahlstedt, the newly elected president 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, had been detained, and spoke in the 
afternoon instead of the morning, bringing mes- 
sages of good will from the eastern organiza- 
tion, and talking effectively on ‘‘Modern Mer- 
chandising,’’ by showing how his very efficient 
firm did it. He was introduced by President 
Ludwig as the man whose office looked like a 
bank, and he told of the different rooms, each 
floored and finished in different woods and 
styles, with plans, model houses, and a service 
that included bride books to newlyweds, aprons 
and pencils to carpenters, street car and other 
advertising, consultations to show prospective 
home owners what they want, and complete 
assistance to home builders in securing archi- 
tects, builders and even finances. One of the 
main things they do is to absolutely guarantee 
everything that leaves the yard, and to take it 
back without question in case of dissatisfaction. 
They use signs saying the customer is always 
right. In a town of 40,000, they always have 
several prospects in every day, and sometimes 
a crowd, and are keeping busy. They ean beat 
the readycut house concerns at their regular 
prices, and beat them worse in service. Last 
year they spent $12,000, and will spend more 
this year in advertising and service. They fol- 
low up sales to see if everything is satisfactory, 


Resolutions were then offered and acted on 
as presented. The first was to change the name 
from Lumberman’s to Lumbermen’s, intending 
to indicate a broader scope. This was adopted. 
The next was on compulsory arbitration, and 
after lively diseussion it was adopted with a 
penalty of dismissal for any member who would 
not agree to it when his opponent in dispute 
was a member of an organization with which 
the Pennsylvania association has an arbitration 
agreement. The resolution giving local units 
representation on the board of directors of the 
State association when half its members were 
members in the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association was carried with the proviso that 
the representative must be a member of the lat- 
ter. A resolution was passed prohibiting any 
director serving more than two successive terms, 
and another that the treasurer must be elected 
by but need not be a member of the board. This 
was done to retain T. J. Snowdon, who has been 
the treasurer for many years, but whose term 
as a director will expire soon. 

The resolution assessing dues on the amount 
of business done, from $15 to $100 a year in- 
stead of a flat $15 met with little opposition 
and was passed unanimously. 

The standardization committee frankly passed 
the buck, and offered a resolution that the Chair 
appoint a committee of three to meet with other: 
associations before drafting a final resolution, 
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Resolutions of sorrow and sympathy were of- 
fered on the deaths of three prominent members 
during the last year; J. Watson Craft, Ambler; 
William C. Peirce, Bristol, and Fisher Dal- 
rymple, Philadelphia. A resolution approving 
the vigorous program of the president and pledg- 
ing support was adopted. A resolution was also 
adopted allowing exhibits at the next annual 
if not interfering with the conduct of the meet- 
ings. Another resolution adopted urged the 
west Coast fir manufacturers to dry their lum- 
ber before working it so that it will measure 
as sold. Affiliation with the national retailers 


was approved by resolution provided a plan of 
membership could be worked out by the direc- 
tors, and individual memberships were urged. 
Following a suggestion by Mr. Mahlstedt, a reso- 
lution was passed approving any fair and legal 
means of educating the public to the faet that 
they should buy all their lumber from the retail 
dealer. 
Election of Officers and Directors 

The terms as director of Fred H. Ludwig, 
Fred S. Pyfer and M. P. Cooper having expired, 
the nominating committee offered Mr. Ludwig 


for reélection, and Wilson H. Lear and Amos 
Y. Lesher, both of Philadelphia. No opposi- 
tion appearing, they were unanimously elected. 
Wildwood, N. J., was unanimously selected 
as the place for the summer meeting to be held. 
Immediately following the close of the con- 
vention the new board of directors met, and 
without opposition reélected all the present of- 
ficers, as follows: 
President—Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa. 
on president—Lewis W. Brosius, Wilmington, 
Treasurer—T. J. Snowdon, Scranton, Pa. 
Secretary—J. Frederick Martin, Philadelphia. 





CEDAR PRODUCERS TALK PUBLICITY AND TARIFF 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 31.—In the ab- 
sence of President Benjamin Finch, of Duluth, 
who was kept at home by illness in his family, 
Vice President W. B. Thomas, of Manistique, 
Mich., presided at the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Northern White Cedar Associa- 
tion which opened here today at the Dyckman 
Hotel. <A brief morning session was held, at 
which the secretary read the minutes of the last 
annual meeting, and the convention then ad- 
journed for luncheon. 

At the afternoon session, Treasurer H. F. 
Partridge presented a report of the finances, 
which showed a balance on hand of $3,117.98. 


Points Brought Out in Secretary’s Report 

Secretary N. E. Boucher in his detailed report 
covering the activities of the association and its 
various committees, brought out the following 
points: 


Notwithstanding the fact that a greater sum 

was expended during 1921 in the interests of the 
association than ever before, the membership de- 
creased from forty-nine for forty-one. Two of the 
firms which withdrew are out of business, and one 
new member was enrolled. 
‘In regard to transportation matters, the rail- 
road conimittee joined with interested shippers in 
negotiating a transit arrangement at the Twin 
Cities, which has established a precedent thruout 
the association’s field, similar arrangements being 
ih effect at Duluth and at points in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. Negotiations are in prog- 
ress with carriers for tariff changes providing for 
the car stake allowance on shipments to Central 
Freight Association territory. A lower rate on 
car stakes was secured within the State of Minne- 
sota. The subject of lower rates to points on the 
Ohio Electric railway was taken up. The asso- 
ciation was represented at the Chicago hearing 
in connection with a proceeding which threatened 
abolition of the car stake allowance, a favorable 
decision being secured. Other matter receiving 
attention included the readjustment of rates on 
cedar poles in the Southeast, and a reduction in 
rates on cedar to Arkansas points. 

National and State legislation was closely 
watched so as to safeguard the interests of the 
membership, and the acquirement of statistics 
rélative to insurance experience of the members 
was continued. Four inspections were arranged 
to the satisfaction of all parties. The inspection 
committee considered the propriety of authorizing 
inspectors to make final settlement of disputes, and 
decided against it. 

The post committee directed the reissuance of 
the reference book with an. extension of rates to 
70’ cents. A letter was sent to producers suggest- 
ing improvement in the manufacture of posts and 
the futility of the further manufacture of 3-inch 
posts. Engineers of the various Northwestern 
States have been addressed regarding an objection- 
able specification for guard rail fencing posts, 
with the result that in one instance State specifi- 
cations will be revised to conform with those 
afiopted by the association. 


Work of Pole Advertising Committee 


lu, A. Page, chairman of the pole publicity 
committee, called attention to a series of illus- 
trations on the wall which were the advertise- 
ments carried during the last year in various 
publications, and then presented his formal re- 
port. giving the activities of his committee in 
detail. Of the appropriation amounting to 
$7,000, the committee had spent about $6,800, 
used chiefly in carrying advertisements in two 
publications, the. style of copy for both being 
similar. Reprints of these advertisements had 
been offered to members, about 3,000 of each of 
eight advertisements being distributed in this 
manner, or a total of 24,000. The committee 
also prepared and distributed 5,000 booklets 
containing matter relative to white cedar poles, 


to be sent by members to their customers. As. 


the work had been productive of satisfactory 
results, the committee recommended that it be 
cotitinued during 1922. 


Publicity for Posts 

Reporting for the post publicity committee, 
L. L. Hill said that little had been done be- 
cause the committee had not had the backing 
of the association, nor money to spend, At 
the last annual meeting it was decided that the 
committee should not go ahead unless the mem- 
bers were unanimously in favor of such work, 
and this consent had not been given. However, 
it had gone ahead with the money left over from 
the previous year and had spent about $500 
getting out a series of letters to retail dealers 
containing information of the merits of white 
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cedar posts, in order not to lose altogether the 
value of the advertising that had been done in 
the past. 

Legislative Matters 

M. J. Bell, chairman of the railroad commit- 
tee, had no report to make and the meeting 
passed on to a consideration of the work of the 
legislative committee, which was presented by 
T. M. Partridge. 

Mr. Partridge spoke first of the workmen’s 
compensation law, and said that the stock com- 
panies had beaten them out and secured the 
enactment of a law which established annual 
rates for insurance in the State. However, there 
was nothing in‘the law which would prevent 
mutual companies from paying dividends, and 
that this would effect a saving for any concern 
that could show an actual experience of low 
cost. Last year the committee recommended 
the enactment of a sales tax law to take the 
place of all other taxes, but has reversed itself 
during the year and had taken an attitude that 
opposed this idea. It had been partly successful 
in securing legislation directing the railroads 
to issue mileage books at a lower rate than the 
regular fare. 

In its efforts to have the new tariff law con- 
tain a specific duty on poles imported from 
Canada the committee had failed. Instead, the 
bill has been reported, with an ad valorem duty 
provided, and the American valuation plan at- 
tached. He made an attack on the American 


valuation plan and urged the association to adopt 
a strong resolution condemning it. He advised 
members in Minnesota to watch their step, or 
they would have a State income tax law im- 
posed upon them at the next session of the 
legislature. Relative to the law which would 
compel the branding of all goods imported into 
Canada with the name of the country of origin, 
he said that it was up to the new Canadian Par- 
liament. 
Other Committee Reports 

Emil Gerich, chairman of the pole committee, 
said it had not been a prosperous year for the 
pole men, and that the outlook is not encourag- 
ing. The demand for 20-foot poles had been 
especially poor, and there had not been the build- 
ing of rural telephone lines during the year 
which took this size of pole. He said that the 
western red cedar pole is cutting into their 
trade for longer lengths, even tho it was gen- 
erally conceded that the white cedar is superior 
in quality. The western pole is better looking 
and sells on its appearance. 

The chairman of the post committee was ab- 
sent, and J. E. Roper, a member of the com- 
mittee, made a brief verbal report in which he 
referred to the report of the secretary cover- 
ing the subject and to the statistics in the hands 
of the members. 

M. H. Schussler, of the tie committee, said 
that the ties produced in the winter of 1920-21 
were pretty well cleaned up, and that produc- 
tion during the current winter in this district 
is the lightest in many years, and will not more 
than equal 20 percent of normal. Tie men do 
not look for much activity in 1922, but the condi- 
tion of railroad roadbeds will force the roads 
into the market soon and 1923 ought to be a 
good year. The situation in other parts of the 
country, as shown at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Tie Producers, is much 
the same as in this district. Asked about the 
tie specifications, Mr. Schussler said that the 
Forest Products Laboratory is working on this 
matter, and that they would probably get some 
modifications of the present railroad specifica- 
tions. 

The pulpwood situation was reviewed by EI- 
mer Whyte, chairman of the pulpwood commit- 
tee, who said that the supply was being pretty 
well cleaned up, and that the input this winter 
will be light. 

This ended the committee reports, and the 
Chair asked what action the association desired 
to take relative to them. This brought out a 
motion, made by A. T. Naugle, that the same 
appropriation, $7,000, be made for pole adver- 
tising, as last year, and that the campaign be 
left to the discretion of the advertising com- 
mittee. The post advertismg committee was 
authorized to make the best use possible of the 
remaining $1,400 in the fund for advertising 
posts. 

T. M. Partridge then presented a resolution, 
which was adopted, eulogizing the late H. W. 
Reade, a member of the association since its 
organization, and extending sympathy to his 
family and business associates. 

The Chair appointed a committee on reso- 
lutions consisting of T. M. Partridge, M. H. 
Schussler, A. T. Naugle, Charles Good and W. E. 
Vogelsang. 

WEDNESDAY SESSION 


Two matters of especial importance were 
considered at today’s sessions. T. M. Par- 
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tridge, of the resolutions committee, reported 
that his committee is unalterably opposed to 
the American valuation plan of ad valorem 
customs. The secretary of the association was 
instructed to wire the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington for permission to 
appear there in behalf of the Northern White 
Cedar Association to plead for a reduction in 


post rates below the prevailing lumber rates. 
The splendid work being done by Secretary 
N. E. Boucher was brought to the attention of 
the group, and members of the association 
were urged to keep in closer contact with his 
office. 
The following officers were elected: 
President—W. B. Thomas, Manistique, Mich. 


Vice president—M. H. Schussler, Minne. 
apolis, Minn. ' 

Treasurer—L. A. Page, Minneapolis, Minn; 

Seeretary—N. E. Boucher, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Directors for one year—Benjamin Finch, 
Duluth, Minn.; two years—Wilbur Wilhelmi, 
Cloquet, Minn. ” and W. L. Lafean, Chicago, Til. 





Iowans See Farm as Source of Their Prosperity 
and Plan Improved Service to Their Communities 


BURLINGTON, Iowa, Feb. 1—The twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the Southeastern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, the organization 
famous over the United States for its splendid 
social spirit and its entertainment, was called 
to order this afternoon by President E. L. Kirk- 
patrick. Mr. Kirkpatrick briefly welcomed the 
members and visitors and announced that to ex- 
pedite the real business of the convention he was 
going to omit the usual formal addresses of wel- 
come and response. He then introduced W. J. 
Carmichael, of Chicago, secretary of the Na- 
tional Swine Growers’ Association. In begin- 
ning his address Mr. Carmichael said the Amer- 
ican pig has long been paying the rent on many 
American farms. For some years Iowa has been 
the leading State in the production of pork. 
Swine breeders began back in the ’70s to pedi- 
gree their stock, and this selection has resulted 
in superior breeds of hogs. This work was 
made possible by close codperation; and now 
that the strains are improved there is a need 
for wider codperation between farmers;¥amber- 
men, grain growers, bankers and the like to 
improve the conditions of raising and/market- 
ing. On the first of last December there were 
three and one-quarter billion bushels of eorn in 
the United States, an excess of 606,000,000 
bushels over the amount usually congamed in 
twelve months. Using up this amounteef corn 
ahead of the 1922 crop seems doubtful unless 
special plans are carried out. It is not possible 
for the country to eat its corn in the form of 
corn meal products. But it can eat this corn 
in the form of meat. The demand for pork 
remains good. The excuse for bringing this 
matter to the attention of a lumber convention 
is that hogs will not only pay the rent but will 
also pay for lumber. The National Swine 
Growers’ Association is seeking to improve the 
quality of hogs and to improve the conditions of 
their production, and this association is glad to 
cooperate with lumbermen in introducing pure- 
bred stock and in furnishing useful information 
about swine raising. The speaker described an 
ideal hog house, one with wooden floor and 
heated with a furnace; and he suggested that 
lumbermen should be in a position to furnish 
plans exactly fitted to the needs of their cus 
tomers. 


Secretary-Treasurer Presents His Report 


Secretary-treasurer R. J. Reaney then made 
his report. The year 1921, he said, is past, 
and the time is here to consider 1922. It is a 
time to be grateful for good government and to 
realize the duty we have to protect it by being 
truly patriotic 365 days in the year. It is a 
time to be glad that we live in the Mississippi 
Valley with its prosperous towns and cities and 
its well improved farms and its prosperous and 
usually contented people. During the year the 
association has shown a gain in membership. 


Emphasizes Need for Service to Public 


H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo- 
Hoo, took as his subject ‘‘ Problems of the Lum- 
bermen.’’ He began by congratulating the as- 
sociation on its splendid family spirit. Then 
he read a short paper entitled ‘‘The World 
without Lumber,’’ in which the fact was 
stressed that lumber and the retail lumbermen 
who handle it are factors of civilizing power. 
The time has now come when the retailer must 
know the merits of all kinds and must be able 
to sell the right material for each given pur- 
pose. Only about 8 percent of retail dealers in 


all lines, it has been determined, really believe 
in service. The time has gone by when the 
word can be used as camouflage to conceal some 
form or other of profiteering. In the first place, 
the dealer will find it to his interest to take 
the publie into his confidence on many points. 
While Mr. Isherwood was retailing lumber he 
experimented by advertising in the papers the 
fact that he was going to a retail convention, 
the purpose of the meeting and the matters 
about which he hoped to get information. On 
his return many people dropped in for the pur- 
pose of asking questions about these matters; 
the proper use of materials, the advisability of 
building and so on. 


Should Disseminate Truth About Lumber 


More than thirty kinds of business in the 
average town depend for their prosperity on 
the building of houses; and yet a survey usually 
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discloses the fact that most of these allied deal- 
ers have little conception of the lumber busi- 
ness and that often they are the sources of 
damaging statements. A lumberman can do 
no better work than the giving of definite facts 
to these men who should be his partners and 
allies. Not a few speakers before Rotary 
Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, Kiwanis Clubs 
and other civic organizations give out mislead- 
ing information about the lumber business. This 
is ignorance on their part, but it is dangerous 
ignorance. A lumberman can often correct this 
by seeing that fair and fully informed speak- 
ers come before his local clubs. 


Building Up a List of Sales Prospects 

It is a poor practice to advertise service un- 
less the dealer is able to render it. A good 
practice is to take the plan of a locally popular 
house and to familiarize oneself with every 
room and all the selling talks that will help 
make a possible customer see its desirability. 
Mr. Isherwood described the improvement ef- 
fected in a certain large city by getting lum- 
ber dealers together with realty men, bankers, 
newspaper men and all others interested in 
building. Mr. Isherwood closed by suggesting 
a method for collecting the names of’ prospects. 


If the dealer will display samples of sales liter- 
ature with the notation that it is free, then the 
customer who is interested will ask for what he 
wants. If he asks for a book on poultry houses 
it is fair to consider him a poultry house pros- 
pect.: 

F. G. Nebiker, secretary of the Burlington 
building and loan association, made a brief 
speech describing the size and growth of the 
movement in Iowa. He stated some of its 
benefits and urged general support for the prac- 
tical working out of local building and loan 
problems. 


Standard Size and Mail Competition 


W. H. Jasper, of Newton, conducted the 
roundtable discussion, After telling a few 
stories Mr. Jasper called upon Charles Porter, 
of Oskaloosa, to discuss the matter of stock 
sizes. Mr. Porter stated that the question had 
two important subdivisions; one the standard 
sizes of dimension, and the other the range of 
sizes in sash and doors. In the latter case the 
dealer finds himself at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with mail order concerns in furnishing 
stuff for plans designed by the mail order drafts- 
men, the mail order sizes not being standard. 
There is need for a wider range of stock sizes. 
The divergence in size of different kinds of 
wood is serious. Mr. Porter also laid emphasis 
on the fact that fir should be dressed to size 
after it is dry. 

C. Y. Smith, of Ottumwa, mentioned mail 
order competition and recalled the fact that his 
own yard had figured several mail order bills 
and found that they carried extra wide margins 
of profit. He found it easy and profitable to 
sell on this basis. In discussing the matter o 
sizes he stated that in his opinion the time has 
come when retailers must take a definite stand 
to stop the shrinkage of sizes and the practice, 
of substitution. 

Mr. Jasper then introduced the matter of 
overhead expense. He compared 1909 and 1921. 
The volume of sales was about the same, but 
the overhead expense of last year was five times 
greater than it was in 1909. Mr. Smith stated 
that the only way to care for large overhead 
was to increase gross sales. 

The matter ot drayage was the last question 
discussed. A show of hands showed that some 
dealers delivered free of charge, some charged 
drayage and some did not deliver at all. Therg 
was a difference of opinion about the right 
method of charging drayage. A charge per 
load, the inclusion of the drayage in the priee 
without mention of differential and the quota- 
tion of two prices, one including delivery and 
the other not, each had its advocates. 

Secretary Reaney mentioned the fact that in 
regard to sizes the New York association had 
rather favored federal legislation to which. all 
manufacturers would be compelled to conform. 


Committees Appointed by President 


President Kirkpatrick then appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Enrollment—Joe Furlong, E. C. Noelke. 

Auditing—C. Y. Smith, W. A. Hudler, J. H; 
Graham. 

Nominations—Joe Hill, Ben Wallace, L. H. 
White. 


Resolutions—Charles Porter, J. Kendig, Charles 
Streeter. 

Conventioners Enjoy Fine Entertainment 

This evening the far famed Moonlight aay 
will give its entertainment. 

The ladies’ program includes a businead 
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meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, luncheons and 
card parties and theater parties and dancing. 

At noon today the Rand Lumber Co. enter- 
tained the visitors at a Dutch lunch in its big 
offices. The boys crowded around the bounti- 
fully laden table in the basement and served 
themselves while an improvised Bacchus handed 
out bottles of ginger ale. 

Parson Peter Simpkin was a visitor for a 
few hours and delivered a short address last 
night on the relation of the lumber business to 
sound citizenship. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAN] 

BuRLINGTON, IowA., Feb. 2.—The chief speak- 
er at the morning session was Chester A. Phil- 
lips, dean of the College of Commerce, State 
University of Iowa. He made a_ masterly 
analysis of the Federal Reserve system, explain- 
ing what it is and why it was founded and sug- 
gesting possible improvements. He said the 
Federal Reserve was one of the most important 
laws ever enacted by Congress and it established 
a system of bankers’ banks intended to elimi- 
nate crises and panics. A crisis is a period 
in which business men are unable to meet obliga- 
tions. A panic is a period in which bankers 
are unable to meet obligations. The law has 
eliminated panics but not crises. The system is 
composed of twelve banks owned by 8,000 na- 
tional banks and 2,000 State banks. Each mem- 
ber bank must subscribe to the stock of the 
regional bank an amount equal to 6 percent 
of its own capital and surplus. The system re- 
ceives deposits from member banks, and the 
Government makes loans to the banks, issues 
notes and clears checks. After describing the 
system of control, the speaker stated that the 
instrument of control was the rate of rediscount. 
In practice this control makes possible rapid 
expansion, and not so easy nor rapid contrac- 
tion. The Reserve should have applied the 
brakes earlier than it did. It should be the 
policy to increase the rate of rediscount as soon 
as a rise in price does not bring with it a 
corresponding increase of production. In 1918, 
and 1919, low rediscount rates allowed prices 
to rise to unjustified heights. Local bank de- 
posits were swollen and local bankers with much 
money to loan encouraged customers to borrow 
money, and this added enormously to expan- 
sion and brought on a crisis. 


Should Remove Political Control of Banks 


Among other reforms the speaker suggested 
doing away with the office of comptroller of 
the currency and merging his duties with those of 
the Federal Reserve; also removal of the secre- 
tary of the treasury from the Federal Reserve 
Board and the election of a governor of the 
board by the board itself, instead of an appoint- 
ment by the President. The element of political 
control should be reduced to a minimum. If the 
members of the board continue to be men of as 
high quality as those already appointed, the 
institution promises to be one of the world’s 
greatest blessings. If it becomes political in 
character it can become one of the country’s 
gravest menaces. 


Question Box Starts Practical Discussions 


The question box, conducted by W. H. Jasper, 
of Newton, brought out much practical discus- 
sion on such matters as manufacturers of 
shingles allowing discounts on figured bills, com- 
petition of farmers’ organizations in selling 
lumber, mail order prices on millwork, the 
‘‘square’’ pack of shingles, value of building 
and loan, disposal of odd sash and doors and 
the like. 

Points to Signs of Business Revival 

At the afternoon session, Harrison Hatton, 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, in addressing the convention re- 
ferred to the widespread fame of the South- 
eastern Iowa conventions and paid tribute to 
the spirit of fine friendliness. Mr. Hatton 
said he came with a message of cheer. Too 
many men are allowing themselves to drift 
into needless despondency now, just as they 
drifted into groundless confidence two years 
ago. The business man ought to look at his 
business over a 5-year period and take care 


in cutting down expense not to injure essential 
parts of his organization. He deseribed the 
hard work and careful planning that had put 
over the Northwestern convention, so that in 
spite of doleful predictions it was the biggest 
and liveliest in the history of the organiza- 
tion. This is not the time to shrink away 
from difficulties, but rather is the time to 
stand up to them and take them apart and 
find out what makes them go. Money hoarded 
out of circulation is coming to banks and this 
is one of the many good signs. 


Dealers’ Example Will Stimulate Building 


If the dealers will set a good example by 
doing building and painting and repairing on 
their own property it will stimulate the trade 
among customers. Mr. Hatton mentioned a 
booklet called ‘‘Comfortable Homes’’ that is 
made up of plans for the smallest base houses 
that can be built. They are capable of ex- 
tension without disturbing the original win- 
dow and door openings and are as carefully 
planned as the biggest house. There has been 
much interest in the proposition and this in- 
dicates that it meets a real need. It is a good 
way of meeting ready-cut house trade. Mr. 
Hatton closed with a description of the big 
party that leaves Minneapolis Feb. 18 for a 
western trip and he invited any Iowans who 
wished to go along to send in reservations. 
He declared the trip would be a real business 
investment. 


Lower Rates Urgently Needed by Business 


Leo Golden, secretary of the Manufacturers’ 
& Shippers’ Association of Burlington, out- 
lined the history of transportation and the 
steps that have led up to the present system 
of Government regulation. Since 1906, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has had con- 
trol of rate making, and rates as determined 
by this body become in effect part of Federal 
law. Because of the great complexity a need 
has developed for local traffic associations 
for the protection of the shippers. The one 
in Burlington is three years old. The present 
transportation conditions are unsatisfactory. 
A reduction in rates should be made on the 
basis of the advance, and as all were advanced 
alike in 1918 all should be reduced in the same 
ratio. The most pressing need is to reduce the 
rates in conformity with what traffic will 
bear, regardless of the estimated earnings of 
carriers, for the present rates are so stifling 
trade that soon no rates could be high enough 
to make the roads pay. 

W. H. Jasper urged the dealers to make a 
practice of sending freight bills to the North- 
western association regularly to be audited. 
The enrollment committee reported 305 per- 
sons registered. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominees, who were elected: 

President—John Wormhoudt. 

Vice president—A. M. Neas. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. A. Hudler. 

Directors—E. C. Taber, E. L. Kirkpatrick and 
W. H. Jasper. 

The resolutions committee expressed appre- 
ciation of the Burlington dealers and organi- 
zations, and other people helping to make the 
convention successful. It asked that the 
change in fir grading rules and manufacturing 
processes provide for dry dressing and meas- 
uring. Special resolutions expressed thanks 
to R. J. Reaney, the retiring secretary, for 
his long and faithful service and made him 
and Mrs. Reaney honorary members of the 
organization. 

Invitations for the next meeting were re- 
ceived from Keokuk and Ottumwa, and this 
matter was referred to the directors. At the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation Arthur Ellis, of Bur- 
lington, and T. R. Brown were initiated into 
the order. The convention ends tonight with 
the annual banquet. 


THE COMMONWEALTH ARBITRATION CourRT of 
Australia has refused the demand of the labor 
unions for reduction of the working week to 
44 hours. 
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Feb. 6-8—Southern Forestry Congress, Jackson 
Miss. Annual. 


Feb. 7—New Orleans Contractors’ & Dealers’ Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La, Annual, 

Feb, 7-8—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 7-8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual, 


Feb. 8—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Club, Galesburg Club, Galesburg, Ill. Annual. 

Feb. 8-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 


Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 


Feb, 13—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis, Annual, 


Feb. 14-15—Iowa Builders’ Supply Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Annual, 


Feb. 14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber- 
men’s Association, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 


Feb. 15—Northwestern Lumber & Sash Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual, 


Feb. 15—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn. Annual, 


Feb, 15—Rotary Cut Box Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Feb. 15-16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Quarterly meeting. 


Feb. 16-17—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, McClure Hotel, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Annual, 


Feb. 16-18—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual, 
Feb. 22-24—lllinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 


Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Annual, 


Feb. 23—Central Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Annual, 


Feb. 23—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, Annual, 


Feb. 23—-Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau, New York City. Annual. 


Feb. 28—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 


March 1-2—National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


March 2-3—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 


March 3-4—National Merchant Marine Association, 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


March 7-8—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual, 


March 9-10—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


March 9-10—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


March 15-16—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual, 


March 22-23—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. Annual. 


March 25-April 1—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. Annual, 


March 28-29—Southern Pine Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 


March 29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 


March 30—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va, Annual, 


April 4-5--National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 6-7—American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


April 11-183—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Annual, 


May 9-11—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 


June 26-July 1—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N, J. 


PROGRAM FOR NEBRASKA CONVENTION 


LINCOLN, NeEs., Jan. 30.—The first business 
session of the annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Lumber Dealers’ Association to be held 
in the Rome Hotel, Omaha, on Feb. 8, 9 and 10, 
will begin at 2 p. m., Feb. 8, with reports of 
the officers and appointment of the conven- 
tion committee. This will be followed by an 
address by Parson Simpkin; by C. J. Blanchard 
on ‘‘ Advertising for the Retailer,’’ and by 
G. W. Hafner on cost accounting. 

The Thursday forenoon session will begin 
with the annual meeting of the insurance de- 
partment and on Thursday afternoon the regular 
order of business of the association will con- 
tinue. A. Barnett, of McCook, Neb., will make 
an address on ‘‘Forty Years of ‘Knotty’ Ex- 


perience in a Lumber Yard.’’ R. T. Schlueter, 
of Kenesaw, will address the convention on 
‘¢What a Kommunity Klub Has Meant to Our 
Town.’’ H. H. Baldridge, of Omaha, will dis- 
cuss the Nebraska Lien Law, and E. L. Kurth, 
of Keltys, Tex., representing the Southern Pine 
Association, will discuss present business condi- 
tions. These will be followed by moving pictures 
on wood preservation and on ‘‘ Heads Win.’’ At 
the Friday forenoon session the reports of the 
various committees will be handled, followed by 
the election of officers and adjournment. The 
insurance department committees will also re- 
port and its officers will be elected. 

Plans are being made to have a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation on the evening of the first day, 
and headquarters have been arranged for where 
visiting ladies may rest and visit with friends. 
Special efforts are being made to secure a rate 
of a fare and a half on the certificate plan, the 
arrangements to apply from all points in Ne- 
braska and from Julesburg, Colo. 


WESTERN ILLINOISANS TO MEET 


HamI.LTon, ILu., Jan. 30.—Secretary Wilbur 
M. Leroy, this city, announces that the annual 
meeting of the Western Illinois Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Club will be held in Galesburg, IIl., 
at the Galesburg Club on Feb. 8. 


INDIANA-MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ PLANS 


SoutH Benp, INp., Jan. 30.—Plans for the 
program for the annual convention of the 
Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to be held in this 
city at Oliver Hotel on Feb. 28, include an 
address by Ed. W. Litzinger, of Chicago, on 
‘*Whither Are We Drifting?’’ Mr. Litzinger 
is a well known business man and chairman of 
the Board of Review of Cook County, Illinois. 
The address of welcome will be made by Mayor 
Eli L. Seibert, and for the entertainment music 
will be furnished by a saxophone quartette. A 
monologue and vocal selections will be given 
by Clarence Manion, of Notre Dame. It is 
expected that this will be the largest conven- 
tion the association has ever held and at least 
300 will attend the banquet. 


WESTERN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 28.—The program for 
the annual convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Society to be held at the Utah 
Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah, on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, Feb. 16, 17 and 18, has been 
prepared and is replete with many excellent 
features. The Thursday morning session will 
be devoted to reports of the officers; an ad- 
dress by I. G. Kjosness on ‘‘Our Traffic De- 
partment;’’ by the Rev. Peter A. Simpkin, on 
‘‘Duties and Responsibilities of the Mer- 
chant;’’ and to the appointment of the various 
convention committees. At the Thursday 
afternoon session O. A. Spear, of Provo, Utah, 
will discuss ‘‘Creating Demand, by Putting 
on a Special Sale to Clean Up Odds and Ends.’’ 
Martin Roskelley, of Smithfield, Utah, will dis- 
cuss ‘‘Listing Live Prospects for Homes, 
Barns and Other Buildings’’ Jack Dionne, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, Houston, Tex., will talk on ‘‘The Serv- 
ice Rendering, Home Building Retailer.’’ On 
Thursday evening there will be a musical and 
informal dance in the Grill Room of the hotel. 

On Friday morning C. D. LeMaster, of 
Fresno, Calif., will talk on ‘‘The Successful 
Operation of a Planing Mill,’’ following which 
there will be a discussion on planing mill 
operation by Earl D. Minton, of Mountain 
View, Calif.; A. Maccuaig, of Spokane, Wash., 
and others. R. K. Bollerman, Walla Walla, 
Wash., will discuss ‘‘Short Cuts in Figuring 
Millwork.’’ At the Friday afternoon session 
there will be a practical demonstration on how 
to sell red cedar shingles and after a discussion 
another demonstration on how to sell a new 
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A Merchandising Idea 


These days buyers prefer package goeds 
because of the protected quality. We have 
made it possible for dealers to capitalize 
this idea by using a special corrugated 
board box securely bound by wire to pro- 
tect the ends of our 


Bruce OAK FLoorinG THe Best Oak doting 


Michigan Maple Flooring 


Order L. C. L. or carload lots with 
Hardwood Lumber direct from Chicago. 


E. Bartholomew 


4052 Princeton =§ FTardwood Co. 
Storage facilities for Western lumber. CHICAGO, ILL. 














To Make Big Profits 
Retailing Lumber 


today when builders are demanding lower prices, 
you’ve got to keep expenses down— keep constant 
check on overhead, selling costs, purchases, dis- 
count sales—know which lines are paying, which 
losing you money. 

How can you get this information? Why it’s 
easy as A. B.C. when you use a 


BOYCE UNIFORM 


LUMBER 


Accounting 
SYSTEM 


Designed especially to meet the needs of lumber dealers, 
by accounting engineers widely experienced in the retail 
lumber field, this system gives you all the figure-facts neces- 
sary to profitable administration of your business, 

It will show you where profits are lagging, will disclose 
the leaks and losses that are keeping your profits down. 


Let us tell you how easily and cheaply the Boyce system 
can be installed and operated in your business. 


A. E. Boyce Company 


Accounting Systems Engineers 
Manufacturing Stationers 


Building, Muncie, Ind. 


Building, 
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RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED WITH 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and White 
Pine Timber Tracts 


in large and small bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 
MANY YEARS’ close identification 


with the California pine manu factur- 
ing interests places me in a position to 
render expert service to investing clients, 
including engineering reports. . 


G. X. WENDLING 


2665 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 


no 4 Up-to 
Build with tic Plans 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 


** Representative Cal. Homes’”’ 
50 Houses—7 tol0 Rooms—$1 
“* The New Colonials”’ 

60 Houses —6tol0 Rooms—$1 
‘West Coast Bungalows”’ 

50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1 
** Little Bungalows”’ 

75 Houses——3-4-5 Rooms—$l 































GPECIAL OFFER: Send $2,50 
for any three of these books 
and get Garage Folder FREE. 


Money back if not satished. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Archite.ts, 675 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








Lumbermen's 


Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
— drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~” Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of Surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper Ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 


tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 
Bound in red leather, size 5\4 x 8% 


inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns, $7.00 postpaid. 
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home. Friday evening there will be a theater 
party for the ladies and Hoo-Hoo will con- 
catenate, after which there will be a ‘‘no- 
Host’’ party in the Grill Room of the hotel. 

The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Society will be held on Saturday morn- 
ing, and O. D. Hauschild, of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Interinsurance Exchange, of Minne- 
apolis, will discuss ‘‘The Value of Our Own 
Insurance Organization.’’ For Saturday after- 
noon President Gamble promises a surprise for 
every retailer and yard manager in attendance 
and requests that all be sure to come to this 
session. Then will follow the reports of the 
various committees and after adjournment a 
meeting of the board of directors of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. On Sat- 
urday evening in the Grill Room of the hotel 
will be held the big annual dance and vaude- 
ville. 


'(Saaaaeaeaaanea. 


SOUTHERN RETAILERS SET DATE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 30,—R. E. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., secretary of the Southern Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, this city, an- 
nounces that the organization will hold its annual 
convention at the Hotel Chisea in Memphis, on 
Thursday and Friday, March 2 and 3. Details 
of the program will be announced later 2 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The three con- 
ventions which are to meet in Washington dur- 
ing the first four days of March will have as 
their theme water transportation. On Wednes- 
day and Thursday, March 1 and 2, the Na- 
tional Rivers & Harbors Congress will hold its 
seventeenth convention in the New Willard 
Hotel. Maj. Gen. Lansing H. Beach, chief of 
— U. S. Army, will speak as a repre- 
sentative of the War Department. The eve- 
ning session on March 1 is to be devoted to a 
discussion of the proposed St. Lawrence River 
ship channel. On these same dates, and in the 
same hotel, the Women’s National Rivers & 
Harbors Congress will hold its fourteenth annual 
convention. On the two following days, Friday 
and Saturday, March 3 and 4, the annual con- 
vention of the National Merchant Marine Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Washington Hotel. 


ROTARY CUT BOX MEN TO MEET 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 30.—The Rotary Cut 
Box Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, thru 
Secretary J. M. Pritchard, this city, announces 
that the organization will meet at the St. Charles 
Hotel, in New Orleans on Feb. 15, the meeting 
to be called to order at 10 o’clock. Those in- 
terested in the manufacture of rotary cut box 
lumber are urgently requested to attend, as some 
very important matters relating to this branch 
of the lumber industry are to be considered. 


Saeaeaaaaeaaanas 


PINERS TO MEET IN NEW ORLEANS 


NEw Or.EANS, La., Jan. 30.—New Orleans 
has been definitely selected as the place for the 
next annual meeting of the subscribers of the 
Southern Pine Association on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 28 and 29, according to an- 
nouncement made here last week by J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary-manager. The sessions of the 
southern pine manufacturers will be held in the 
convention hall of the Grunewald Hotel. On 
the preceding day, March 27, the board of di- 
rectors of the association will hold a meeting. 
Said Mr. Rhodes: 


At the directors’ meeting held in Memphis, Dec. 
14, New Orleans was selected as the place for the 
1922 annual convention of the association, but 
subsequently an invitation was extended by the 
Florida subscribers to hold the meeting at Jack- 
sonville. The question of changing the place of 
the convention was submitted to the subscribers in 
the form of a questionnaire. In their replies, 
while the subscribers expressed much appreciation 
of the Jacksonville invitation and expressed quite 
generally a desire that later on a meeting be held 
in Jacksonville, yet a large majority expressed the 
conviction that owing to the conditions now ex- 
isting it would be best to hold the annual conven- 
tion in New Orleans. 

We now are arranging a program for the annual 
meeting that ‘will consist almost exclusively of 
subjects pertaining to the everyday business of the 
manufacturers of southern pine. On this pro- 
gram there will be fewer addresses than at former 
meetings, on interesting but on more remotely re- 
lated matters. Instead of a large number of set 
speeches, the next convention program will be 


marked by a predominance of speakers selected 
from the membership who will discuss the addresses 
and committee reports, and from which much of 
practical benefit to the industry is expected to be 
derived. 

Present indications are that the annual meeting 
of the association in March will bring out the 
largest attendance at any convention ever held by 
the yellow pine manufacturers of the South. 


CO-OPERATION NOT DISCONTINUED 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 30.—J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, stated today that the association had not 
withdrawn from active codperation with the De- 
partment of Commerce, as was rumored in a 
dispateh from Washington published in a re- 
cent issue of a Chicago lumber trade maga- 
zine. ‘‘On the contrary,’’ said Mr. Rhodes, 
‘the Southern Pine Association is endeavoring 
to codperate in every way with the Department 
of Commerce and intends to continue to do so. 
I understand some associations, since the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the hardwood case, 
have ceased supplying production and other fig. 
ures to the department, but the Southern Pine 
Association is furnishing to the Department of 
Commerce and other Federal agencies all data, 
figures and information that is collected by the 
association, and is keeping the Government fully 
informed of all its activities, as well as seeking 
to cooperate with the Federal agencies.’’ 

SAAB BBaAaa: 

VOICE PROTEST ON LUMBER RATES 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 28.—Vigorous pro- 
tests against the existing freight rates on lum- 
ber and shingles were voiced by the British 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at the annual meeting held on Jan. 
19, and a strong resolution was passed, copies 
of which will be forwarded to all boards of 
trade in the province and to the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association (Canada), with the 
request that they endorse the protest. Copies 
of the resolution will also be sent to ail rail- 
roads interested. 

The resolution alleges that the present freight 
charges to Northwest markets amount to 60 
percent of the whole cost to the retail dealer 
at prairie points. To Ontario and points farther 
east the charges amount to 70 percent. ‘This 
causes the industry to be practically stifled, and 
at present there is a curtailment of capacity 
amounting to 70 percent. The charge is made 
that the reason for this stagnation is that the 
present high freight rates are prohibitive. The 
resolution concludes by asserting the railroads 
have not done their part in reducing the cost 
of lumber to the consumer, and urges that the 
rates in effect prior to September, 1920, be 
immediately restored. 

The retiring president, J. O. Cameron, de- 
livered an interesting and detailed address on 
the requirements of the lumber trade for 1922, 
urging that costs must become stabilized if the 
operators were to attain any measure of success. 

The following officers for 1922 were elected: 

President—F. R. Pendleton, Straits Lumber Co., 
Red Gap. 

Vice presidents—A. Flavelle, Thurston-Flavelle 
Lumber Co., Port Moody, and A. J. Hendry, Brit- 
ish Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co., Van- 
couver. 

Directors—J. O. Cameron, Cameron Lumber Co., 
Victoria; J. D. McCormack, Canadian Western 
Lumber Co., Vancouver; A. R. Macfarlane, care J. 
Hanbury & Co., Vancouver; Perry D. Roe, Eburne 
Sawmills (Ltd.), Marpole; E. J. Palmer, Victoria 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Chemainus; W. W. 
Harvey, Dominion Creosoting Co., Vancouver. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. H. H. Alexander, 


couver, 
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CANADA WHOLESALERS CONFER 

Toronto, ONT., Jan. 30.—The annual meeting 
of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Inc.) was held at the Albany Club, Toronto, 
on Friday, Jan. 27. The chair was occupied 
by A. E. Eckardt, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Toronto. After the routine busi- 
ness had been disposed of, the chairman deliv- 
ered a short address in which he spoke force- 
fully of the great value of credit bureau in- 
formation furnished by the association. Last 
year had not been just to the liking of every- 
one in the wholesale lumber business, The 
deflation of prices on all commodities, he under- 
stood, had been about 33 percent. The de- 
flation in white pine prices had been about 40 
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percent. Hardwood prices had been deflated 
still more. Speaking of failures, the last year, 
he said, had shown more than the preceding 
six years. It was necessary for everyone to be 
watchful. In doing so, members had as effec- 
tive a means of protection, thru their credit 
bureau, as could be obtained. 

Several interesting reports of committees 
were presented by the various chairmen. A. E, 
Cates, chairman of the insurance committee, 
stated that the movement in the direction of 
taxing unlicensed insurance companies had come 
to an end for the time being. The large num- 
ber of fire losses which had oceurred during 
the last year made it particularly important to 
wholesale lumbermen that they should inquire 
closely into the strength and the business meth- 
ods of the insurance companies with which they 
placed their policies. 

A. E. Clark, chairman of the transportation 
committee, referred to the recent reduction in 
freight rates. Members of the association were 
not satisfied with this, and were codperating 
with the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association to 
fight for something better. The milling-in- 
transit question had also been up during the 
year, and they were not yet thru with it. It 
was the intention of the committee to continue 
the fight for reasonable demurrage charges. Mr. 
Clark reported that the lumbermen of western 
Canada had succeeded in obtaining important 
weighing allowances, which he believed would 
open the way to similar allowances on ship- 
ments in the East. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 


Chairman—H. J. Terry. 

Directors—J. B. Jarvis, K. M. Brown, A. C. 
Gordon, Hugh A. Rose, D. C. Johnston. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. Boultbee. 








HARRY G. PARKER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Who was elected secre- 
tary of the Philadel- 
phia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at 
its annual meeting held 
Jan. 12, 1922. Mr. Par- 
ker is a member of the 
firm of Rayner & Par- 
ker, and is held in 
great esteem by his fel- 
low members in the 
business 

















WHITE AND SUGAR PINE ANNUAL 

SAN FRANcIsco, Cauir., Jan. 28.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the New Call Building here, 
Jan. 26, having been adjourned from Jan. 20. 
There was a good representation present and last 
year’s work and plans for the future were thoro- 
ly discussed. 

The officers of the association were reélected 
as follows: 

President—R. E. Danaher. 

Vice president—O. C. Haslett. 

Treasurer—E. H. Cox. 

Secretary-manager—C. Stowell Smith. 

Traffic manager—A. S. Titus. 

Executive committee—W. J. Walker, F. B. 
Hutchens, H. D. Mortenson, O. C. Haslett and 
R. D. Baker, 

This gives a good representation of the vari- 
ous sections and interests. A committee was 
appointed to consider wage schedules for 1922 
and the matter will be taken up without delay. 

Formal approval was given to the interasso- 
ciation arbitration plan, which will become a 
part of the code of ethics of the association. 
This is the plan, which was approved at a 
Special meeting in Chicago in December last 
at which various lumber interests were repre- 
sented. 


In response to a request, the association de- 
cided to loan its inspectors to the eastern sash 
and door manufacturers to instruct their graders 
in the system used in grading white and sugar 
pine. It was decided to obtain office space in 
Chicago for the eastern inspectors. 

The subject of consolidation of this associa- 
tion with the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association was dropped for the pres- 
ent, but resolutions were passed favoring the 
theory of a closer codperation between the soft 
pine associations. It was also resolved to ar- 
range, thru officers or special committees, to 
prepare a plan for working together in the 
matter of standardizing sizes and in other 
ways promoting uniform methods. 

It was decided to continue the work of the 
statistical department in obtaining data as to 
eut and stocks of lumber. M. B. Nelson, of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., explained the ‘‘ Kan- 
sas City plan’’ of handling price statistics. A 
committee was appointed to work out the de- 
tails of operating a similar plan for this asso- 
ciation. 

The advertising committee was authorized to 
arrange for publication of matter describing 
white and sugar pine and its advantages, in 
pamphlet form or otherwise. 


CLEVELAND BOARD IN ANNUAL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 30.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
which marks the beginning of another quarter 
of a century of this organization in lumber 
trade service in northern Ohio, was held last 
week at the Hermit Club. 

Review of the work during 1921 was heard, 
plans for 1922 were laid, directors were elected 
and entertainment was had from Ted Robinson, 
‘<Philosopher of Folly’’ of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Mr. Robinson recited several of his 
poems, told numerous funny stories, and proved 
as interesting as a speaker as he is a writer. 

President F. P. Potter, member of Potter, 
Teare & Co., urged the members to reflect on 
the need for closer coéperation in times of un- 
certainty, such as the lumber industry has passed 
thru in recent months, and not to overlook the 
value that the local organization can be to 
the trade, more so in uncertain times rather than 
during good business periods. 

Secretary J. V. O’Brien offered a review of 
the work accomplished by the board during 
1921. Of particular interest were the figures 
compiled by Mr. O’Brien on the amount of busi- 
ness done. These showed that in 1921 about 
$46,000,000 business was done, against about 
$65,000,000 in 1920. In 1920 about 20,000 cars 
were received in Cleveland, while in 1921 but 
10,000 arrived. Yards did most of the business, 
tending to show that the bulk of consumption 
was for housing rather than for manufacturing 
purposes. 

Features of educational service by the board 
were the establishment of the inspection bureau 
in Cleveland for the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, which has gained in popularity 
among users of lumber ever since, and a start 
toward readjustment of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, so that Cleveland might not be 
carrying an unfair burden of the costs in the 
lumber industry in the State. That the move- 
ment is well supported, pointed out C. A. Krauss, 
Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Co., is shown 
by the fact that tho but $5,000,000 a year is 
being paid out of the fund, there is a surplus 
of $35,000,000, indicating that if no more money 
was turned in there still would be enough to 
carry the project along for seven years. 

Directors of the board for 1922 were reélected 
as follows: Guy Gray, Gray Lumber Co.; L. H. 
Flandermeyer, Prasse Lumber Co..; C. H. Pres- 
cott, Saginaw Bay Lumber Co.; George T. 
Barner, Barner-Meade Lumber Co.; G. 8. Gynn, 
Wilson Avenue Lumber Co.; George W. Meyers, 
G. W. Meyers Lumber Co. They will meet 
later to elect officers for the year. 

Officers for District No. 19, of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, were reélected 
at this meeting also. They are: President, 
George W. Meyers; vice president, L. H. Flan- 
dermeyer; secretary-treasurer, J. V. O’Brien. 











To Attract Trade 


“If you want 
toattracttrade”, 
says our star 
salesman, U.R. 
Moneysworth,” 
watch your val- 
ues for builders 
buy where they 
can get the 


most for their 
money”. 





Cypress, fear Pine, 


Hardwoods 


Remember you can’t give big values your- 
self, if you don’t get them when you buy, 
so we suggest that you try our lumber in 
going after the spring trade. Rotary cut 
veneers a specialty. 


Ask us for quotations. 


Reynolds Bros. 


Gow. Lumber Co. 














uanpwooos Ready to Ship 
N. C. & Yellow Pine. All grades. 


lear 4/4 Qtd. White Oak, 6” & up wide 

1 ear ae Qtd. Red Gum 

10 cars 8/4 Qtd. Red Guin SND. Smok. KD. 
lear 8/4 Qtd. Red Gum SND. No. 2 & B. AD. 
5 cars 4/4 Qtd. Red Gum SND. No. 1 & B. AD. 
ears 4/4 Plain Red Gum 

car 8/4 No. 1 C. & Sel. Chestnut 

cars 4/4 No, 2 & S. W. Chestnut 

10 cars 4/4. No. 2 & Better Chestnut 

cars 5/4 No. Ly W. Chestnut 

cars 6/4 No. . W. Chestnut 

2 cars 8/4 No. W. Chestnut 

cars 4/4 No, : tr. Tupelo 

cars aoa No. 2 & Btr. Sap Gum 

cars No. 2 & Btr. Sap Gum 

cars wy 5/4- 6/4 Sap Gum on Grade 

cars 4/4-6/4 & 8/4 Log Run R. & W. Oak 
cars 5/4 Log Run Basswood 12’ & Shorter 


- 
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sid wwa 


i 
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If you don’t see what you want, send us your 


inquiries, 
F.C. Adams Company 
os es ma Kingston, Pa. 











VENEERS 


PANELS 


Birch 
OF. 1 34 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 
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Established 


1875 
Dry Birch and Maple 


Hardwoods 


The Gall _Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
1898 








Offices, Dry Kilns, Lake St., Foot of 
Warehouses and Spadina Avenue, 
Sorting Yards. TORONTO 

Geo. P. Hart H. A. Hamilton C.C. Jackson 


Thick Birch, Elm, 
Basswood, Maple. 


Telephone Main 1670 


Hart, Hamilton & Jackson 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


701-702 Bank of Yards on Esplanade, 
Hamilton Bldg, TORONTO syrdinaAv éJohnSt 








4-4 tol 2-4 Ash, Basswood & Elm 
4-4 tol6-4 Birch and Oa 


in Our 
YARD. 


Anderson- Miller 
Lumber Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 








One of our Hardwood Specialties 


250,000 Feet 4" No. | C and B 
Av: 12" 


BIRCH +: 


Edward Clark & Sons, Ltd. 


75% 
FAS 











807-9 Bank of TORONTO, 
Hamilton Bldg., CANADA. 
MH 7 Ani tion 
The Cost of Growing Tim Sipklaae 


By BR. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43} Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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ELKAD ELKO REVIEWS YEAR 


SPOKANE, WASH, Jan. 28.—I. N. Tate, gen- 
eral manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
was elected president of the Elkad Elko Club, 
Spokane lumbermen’s organization, at the 
second annual election held Thursday evening, 
Jan. 26. Mr. Tate served as vice president 
during its first year. The other officers are 
George W. Duffy, of the Duffy-Hamacker Co., 
vice president; G. A. Clark, Western Lumber 
& Pile Co., treasurer; R. L. Bayne, secretary. 
Mr. Bayne, the secretary, was reélected after 
having served most successfully in building 
the club from an initial organization of sixty- 
five to a membership of more than two hun- 
dred in one year. 

The executive committee will be composed 
of F. A. Shore, of the Ohio Match Co., repre- 
senting the manufacturers; A. A. Bock, of the 
A. W. Lammers Co., representing the whole- 
salers; J. H. Ehrmanntraut, of the F. R. Wood- 
bury Lumber Co., representing the retailers; 
and E. L. Rowles, of the McGoldrick Lumber 

o., and E. B. De Voe, of the Bert R. West 
Lumber Co., representatives at large. 

Apart from the regular business of the meet- 
ing, Rev. W. C. Hicks spoke on the Americani- 
zation plan of the American Legion, and A. W. 
Davis gave a short talk on the Boy Scout cam- 
paign, to start next week in a drive for $20,000 
to complete two Boy Scout camps and to pro- 
vide funds for 1922. 

Elkad Elko will entertain one hundred re- 
tail lumbermen from New York who will be 
in Spokane Feb. 15. The new executive com- 
mittee was authorized to invite the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association to hold its 
1923 convention in Spokane. There are about 
1,600 lumber yards represented in this asso- 
ciation. 

Harry Ehrmanntraut acted as the toastmaster 
at this first birthday party of the club. 


TO ENTERTAIN RETAIL VISITORS 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 28.—The offshore lum- 
ber market, especially in California, has weak- 
ened noticeably during the last ten days accord- 
ing to the opinion of a number of local manufac- 
turers expressed at the regular meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, Jan. 25. The 
principal discussion at the meeting was the cargo 
trade and the manufacturers present were in- 
clined to be somewhat pessimistic over the fall- 
ing off in prices. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., who has just returned 
from an extensive eastern trip, made a short 
talk on conditions as he found them. Mr. Griggs 
said that conditions on the Atlantic coast, espe- 
cially in New York, seem much improved and 
there is a good demand for Northwest lumber 
which will increase during the coming year. In 
Chicago and the middle West, Mr. Griggs said, 
conditions are not so good and the high freight 
rates block any extensive use of Douglas fir 
for the present. Mr. Griggs, who was in Wash- 
ington at the time of the vote in the Senate on 
the Newberry case, gave an interesting account 
of the affair which he witnessed from the visit- 
ors’ gallery in the Senate. 


In the continued absence of President A. H. 
Landram, John M. Manley presided at the meet- 
ing. August Von Boecklin, chairman of the 
club’s rate committee, promised a complete re- 
port for next week on the work now in the 
hands of the committee. 


The date of the annual banquet of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Tacoma, originally set for 
Feb. 3, has been changed to Feb. 9 according 
to an announcement by Paul H. Johns, chair- 
man of the banquet committee. Details of 
the program for the affair have not yet been 
worked out, but it is understood that this year’s 
dinner will be more informal and that no set 
speeches will be made. Each member of the 
club will be called on for a short talk and 


there will be more entertainment features on 
the program. 

Two hundred lumbermen of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association will visit Tacoma dur- 
ing February according to word received here 
this week. Plans for the entertainment are be- 
ing made by the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma 
and will be decided on as soon as the exact date 
of arrival is known. ‘The time spent in the 
Northwest will be allotted by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. The visit to Tacoma 
will follow an official invitation extended to 
the retailers at their recent convention in Minne- 
apolis by John Dower, president of the John 
Dower Lumber Co., and a trustee of the asso- 
ciation. 

Word of projected trips by the New York re- 
tailers and the Ohio retailers has also been re- 
ceived here and the lumbermen’s club has wired 
special invitations to both organizations to visit 
Tacoma. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY CLUB ANNUAL 


Pontiac, Iuu., Jan. 30.—The Livingston 
County Lumbermen’s Club held its annual meet- 
ing at Armory Hall here today. The invita- 
tions sent out by Secretary Lyn Smith included 
the newspaper men, bankers, and contractors of 
the county, and practically every one accepted. 
The business session was held -" 4 o’clock, at 
which time L. M. Bayne and A. C. Bradish, of 
Ottawa, presented the features oy ‘the Statew ide 
publicity campaign adopted by the State asso- 
ciation. The plan was approved and it is pur- 
posed to carry the publicity in all the Living- 
ston County papers. 

President Kipp reviewed the work of the 
last year and commended the members on their 
loyalty to the club, and urged that his successor 
be given the same enthusiastic support. Sec- 
retary Smith showed in his report that the mem- 
bership had held up under the adverse business 
conditions of the year, and that the treasury 
was in a healthy condition. 

The election resulted in the unanimous choice 
of Earl N. Hager, of Dwight, for president, and 
John E. Tock, also of Dwight, for secretary. 
The new incumbents pledged their best efforts 
to maintain the club in the high state of effi- 
ciency in which President Kipp turned it over 
to them, and promised to do their utmost to 
make 1922 still more successful. A vigorous 
campaign of general business education will be 
inaugurated, and speakers of prominence will 
address the various meetings. 


President-elect Hager said that the best cure 
for business depression was a more thoro under- 
standing of the underlying principles of mer- 
chandising, coupled with a determination to 
compel success, never losing courage in the face 
of discouragement. Secretary-elect Tock said 
he was exceptionally fortunate in having the 
president a near neighbor, and that he was sure 
they would hang up a record for pep and en- 
thusiasm that would stand for many a year. 

Over one hundred covers were laid for the 
banquet which followed the business session. 
The war mothers of Pontiac served a most ap- 
petizing home-cooked repast, and while the 
guests were enjoying this treat the Lumber- 
men’s Mixed Quartet enlivened the occasion 
with a most excellent program. When the cigars 
were reached, President Kipp introduced C. R. 
Tombaugh, vice president of the First National 
Bank of Pontiac, who spoke effectively on the 
present condition ‘of the business world. He was 
followed by the Hon. B. R. Thompson, of 
Pontiac, who took as his topic ‘‘Let’s Go to 
Work,’’ and showed that only by the individual 
effort of each one, employee as well as employer, 
could the affairs of the world be restored to a 
healthy condition. Fred High, director of the 
Chautauqua department of the Billboard, en- 
livened his talk on ‘‘ Making Service Pay,’’ with 
incidents drawn from his personal experience as 
a newspaper man and publisher, and showed 
that the rendering of service to the community 
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is the true gateway to success in any business. 
The last speaker was W. Frank McClure, of the 
Continental & Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, who spoke on ‘‘ Why Advertise,’’ driv- 
ing home his teachings with charts and adver- 
tisements, analyzing the thought underlying 
each advertisement, and telling why it was suc- 
cessful in creating business. 

At the conclusion of the program there was a 
general exchange of pleasantries, and the meet- 
ing adjourned after being voted the most suc- 
cessful and profitable ever held by the club. 


EXPLAINS STATE FORESTRY BILL 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 30.—Legislation pend- 
ing in Mississippi was the topic announced for 
the Jan. 26 meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
the time being extended to two hours. Repre- 
sentative J. T. Ward, of the Robinson Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co., explained the bill. Mr. 
Ward was very frank, saying he had no pride of 
authorship, that several of its features did not 
meet his approval, but that he had introduced 
it because it was drafted by the committee of 
which he is a member. He pointed out the 
urgent need of forest conservation, saying that 
3,000 sawmills will exhaust the timber supply 
within the next seven years and the job of every 
member present depended upon the perpetuation 
of the forests in Mississippi. He stated he had 
been in the pine woods of Mississippi for forty 
years, engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
practically all of the time, and felt he was able 
to discuss the matter from a lumberman’s view- 
point. Mr. Ward admitted the bill would likely 


fail of passage in its present form, and said 
that a matter of its importance necessarily 
would require several years for passage. He 
believed that at some subsequent session a suit- 
able bill would be introduced, and would like 
to enlist the codperation of every lumberman 
in framing the bill so that it would do the most 
good and least harm. 

Boyd Campbell, representing the Chamber 
of Commerce, informed the club that, inasmuch 
as it had been the first to join the chamber in 
the project of holding a joint meeting of all 
the clubs of the city once a month, the regular 
meeting day of the club, Thursday, had been 
chosen, and its President, C. E. Klumb, would 
be the first to preside over the forum meeting 
to be held Feb. 9. Local lumbermen feel very 
proud of this honor conferred upon President 
Klumb and the club. There will be from five to 
six hundred leading business men of the city 
present, members of the Rotary, Kiwanis, Ex- 
change, Shriners’, Lions’ and Lumbermen’s 
clubs, together with Chamber of Commerce mem- 
bers. 


LUMBER TRADE EXCHANGE ELECTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—All of the officers 
of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange were 
reélected at the annual election held last week. 
The list follows: 

President—A. Boeckeler. 

Vice president—R. B®. Gruner. 

Secretary—C. H. Holekamp. 

Treasurer—Louis Essig. 

These with M. E. Meachem, J. A. Reheis and 
I. R. L. Wiles comprise the board of directors. 





BABCOCK 











Victor Step Ladder 








Interprets Industrial Insurance Law 


OLyMPIA, WASH., Jan. 28.—Maj. E. 8. Gill, 
supervisor of industrial insurance, department 
of labor and industries, has written a brief in 
which he seeks to define the scope of industrial 
insurance. The ruling has been made in re- 
sponse to a request from the Loggers’ Informa- 
tion Association, Seattle, of which Jack B. 
Swale is safety engineer, and is intended to 
establish the dividing line between State insur- 
ance and the liability of private concerns; in 
other words, to fix the limits of protection both 
for employee and employer. Maj. Gill says that 
the law will be construed liberally, to the end 
that all parties interested may receive protec- 
tion in the fullest measure. 


Quoting from the supreme court of the State, 
the supervisor shows that the statute is not an 
employers’ liability act, nor an ordinary com- 
pensation act, but ‘‘an industrial insurance 
statute.’? Not only are all remedies between 
master and servant abolished, but the employee 
must look only to a fund fed by various em- 
ployers. When the employer pays his share into 
the fund all obligation on his part is ended. 
The State administers the fund. The super- 
visor says: 

In enacting this law the legislature has said to 
the man whose business is a dangerous one, and 
the operation of which may bring injury to his 
employees, that he can not do business without 
waiving certain rights and privileges heretofore 
enjoyed, and it has said to the employee that, 
inasmuch as he may become dependent upon the 
State, he must give up his personal right of con- 
tract when about to engage in a hazardous occupa- 
tion and contract with reference to the law. These 
demands are the fundamentals of the Washington 
industrial insurance law. If the law is not admin- 
istered as therein provided it is not likely that a 
compulsory law, such as it is, could ever be ade- 
quately administered ; for, aside from its humane 
purpose, it was adopted in order that the delay 
and frequent injustice incident to civil trials 
might be avoided. 

The commission on Nov. 24, 1920, adopted a 
resolution which provided that ‘‘ where the cook 
house employees of any employer whose opera- 
tions come within the purview of this act, are 
on the premises, or located in such proximity to 
the premises as to be under the ordinary hazard 
of the business, the employees therein shall be 
treated as under the industrial insurance act.’’ 
Commenting on the resolution, Maj. Gill says: 

It was felt that the cook house employees were 
om as much a part of the operation of a mill or 
ogging camp as was any other part of the busi- 


ness, the engineer of a donkey engine for instance, 
or the donkey engine itself. Certainly no one 
would say, if a logging locomotive jumped the 
track and was wrecked while going from the ter- 
mini, possibly in a village, to the logging camp in 
the morning or returning to the termini in the 
evening after the close of an ordinary day’s work, 
but that such destruction would be a proper charge 
against the cost of production. If the loss of a 
piece of machinery is a proper charge against the 
cost of production, certainly the loss of a human 
life or the injury of a human being is likewise a 
proper charge against the cost of production, and 
a workman so injured is held to be entitled to the 
benefits of the law. 

In the case of Sturtz vs. Industrial Insurance 
Commission, 91 Wash. 588, the court went very far 
in giving a most liberal construction and in point- 
ing out that the law should be liberally construed 
by the commission. This was a case where a fore- 
man and two other workmen were shot by a dis- 
charged employee while on a logging train return- 
ing to their home after the day’s work had been 
completed. The court went very far into the fea- 
tures of the law in the discussion of this case and 
near the close among other things said: 

“The framers of this law having said posi- 
tively that they wished jurisdiction of the 
courts ended on these controversies, it is our 
duty to give nneoypee | as much to that as to 
other provisions of the law.” 

Some of the holdings in this case which are 
pertinent to the question at issue may well be set 
forth in quoting from the syllabus: 

“The workmen’s compensation law ends the 
jurisdiction of the court as to all phases of the 
master’s liability to his servant for injuries 
resulting from fortuitous events, regardless of 
the fault of either, and limits the determina- 
tion thereof to the industrial insurance com- 
mission,” also “the fact that the workmen’s 
compensation law applies to ‘hazardous and 
extra hazardous’ occupations does not restrict 
compensation merely to injuries arising out 
of the work in the face of express statutory 
provisions, including injuries from fortuitous 
events, whether upon the premises or in the 
course of employment away from the plant.” 
From the foregoing you will see that the rulings 

of this department have been and are now to give 
a liberal construction to the law to the end that 
both employers and employees will receive the full 
protection of the industrial insurance act that it 
is apparent the legislature intended. 


The ruling by the supervisor will be read 
with interest by lumbermen thruout Washing- 
ton and by operators in other States where in- 
dustrial insurance statutes are now in process 
of interpretation and erystallization. 


PARE BEEBEAEAE: 


THE RAILROADS of the United States alone 
require 125,000,000 wood cross ties annually to 
maintain their roadbeds in fit condition and 
take care of new construction. 


Spruce 


Everything in Ladder line. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Latest Reduced Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 








Fruit Single 


Extension Taper Single 





LADDERS 








W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Mill 
ce at 


Saw Mill, Planin 
and General O 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





If you are particular 
as to quality and mill- 
work we want you to 
give us a trial. 

We have a long and 
consistent record for 
satisfaction and = are 
confident we can meet 
your requirements. 


Try us on stock for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 

















Fir ere 
Cada Pacific Coast 
pruce 
an Lumber 
Idaho 
White EBT ~ 
: Redwood Factory 
ses Lumber E> Plank 
Western 
White California 
Pine Sugar and White Pine 











Write for prices. 







W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 








General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. -, 


FIRE" CEDAR 


Siding 
and Finish, Long Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 


! Timbers, Joists, 
Shingles. 


_ Dimension, etc. 
WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. rome of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO 
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WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
i PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 





- Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty. 











LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 











REVERSES RULING IN TRANSIT CASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—In a supple- 
mental report the commission in Docket No. 
10,582—American Creosoting Co. vs. Director 
General, Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 
et al.—reverses the finding of undue prejudice 
and disadvantage in its original report. The 
orders issued therein are vacated, following the 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court 
in Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey vs. 
United States. In its original report the com- 
mission found that defendants’ participation 
in tariffs carrying joint rates on lumber and 
permitting under such rates creosoting in transit 
at Madison, Ill., Indianapolis and Bloomington, 
Ind., Toledo, Ohio, and Simpson, Miss., over 
routes thru Newark, N. J., while denying similar 
privileges at Newark, subjected complainant to 
undue prejudice and disadvantage. An order 
was issued requiring defendants, which include 
the Pennsylvania and twenty-one other rail- 
roads, to remove the undue prejudice and dis- 
advantage. The carriers brought suit in the 
Federal District Court for New Jersey to en- 
join the enforcement of the order. The three 
judges who sat in the case denied the carriers’ 
application for a preliminary injunction, and 
the railroads took an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. In its opinion the Supreme Court said 
in part: 

Twenty-one of the appellants are powerless 
either to cause the Central and the Pennsylvania 
to install the privilege at Newark or to cause the 
southern and midwestern carriers_to discontinue 
the practice on their lines. The Central and the 
Pennsylvania are likewise powerless to cause these 
connecting carriers to withdraw the privilege. 
They can, it is true, equalize conditions by estab- 
lishing the privilege at Newark. But to do so 
would involve departure from a policy to which 
they have steadfastly adhered and adhesion to 
which was held by the commission not to be un- 
reasonable. * * * 

It is insisted that the order leaves appellants 
the alternative of withdrawing from the tariffs 
which establish joint rates with the southern and 
midwestern carriers through Newark. The order 
does not so provide in terms; and in fact, the 
alleged alternative is illusory. The undue preju- 
dice found arises not from the existence of joint 
rates, but from conditions local to other railroads. 


Cancelation of the joint rates would not change 
those conditions. * 





But participation bln me in joint rates does not 
make connecting carriers partners. They can be 
held jointly and severally responsible for unjust 
discrimination only if each carrier has participated 
in some way in that which causes the unjust dis- 
crimination ; as where a lower joint rate is given 
to one locality than to another similarly situated. 

In view of the Supreme Court’s opinion the 
commission announces briefly that its original 
finding is reversed. 


ATTACK LUMBER RATE STRUCTURE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31—The North 
Carolina Pine Association and the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association have filed a 
joint complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, attacking the existing lumber 
rate structure. The complaint follows the 
same general lines as that filed some time ago 
by the Southern Pine Association, and among 
other things, recites the fact that the com- 
plainants have sought in vain to have the ear- 
riers adjust their rates as suggested by the 
commission in its decision in Ex Parte 74. 

Mills of the two associations, the commis- 
sion is informed, manufacture lumber in the 
States of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, and 
market it in Virginia, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York and New England. 

It is alleged that the present lumber rates 
were, when exacted, and still are, unjust and 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Atten- 
tion is called to, reductions in Pacific coast 
lumber rates of approximately 151% percent, 
effective Dec. 24, while rates from North Car- 
olina pine and Georgia-Florida territory re- 
main unchanged. A very large volume of 
lumber from these producing regions is now 
moving to market by water on account of the 














excessive rail rates. 
must continue to ship by rail, if at all, in com- 
petition with the mills that can ship wholly 


Interior mills, however, 


by water. The existing rail rates have result- 
ed in the diversion of an abnormal proportion 
of the lumber traffic to the water carriers. 
The result is that the railroads are losing a lot 
of lumber traffic, and interior sawmills find it 
very difficult to ship their products to market 
on a profitable basis. 

The commission now has under considera- 
tion a general complaint filed by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, attacking 
the lumber rates, despite the reductions which 
the carriers have put into effect from the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

The complaints of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the North Carolina Pine and Geor- 
gia-Florida Associations presumably will be 
consolidated by the commission and heard on 
a single proceeding. 

Meanwhile, the southern softwood produc- 
ers have been assured by the railroads serving 
them that they would put into effect on pine 
lumber the same reductions which the commis- 
sion allowed in the southern hardwood case. 
Those reductions were declared to be wholly 
inadequate during the hearing of lumbermen 
in the general rate case now pending, when 
they had their inning on Thursday and Friday 
of last week. 

The commission has issued an order permit- 
ting the Red River Lumber Co. to intervene 
in the complaint of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. 


UNIFORM BILLING POSTPONED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has postponed from Feb. 
15 to March 15 the effective date of its order 
in docket No. 4844, directing the adoption of 
uniform bills of lading. 


REPARATION ON CYPRESS SHIPMENTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—In a formal 
opinion handed down in Docket No. 12,199— 
Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. vs. 
Director General as agent—Division 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission awarded com- 
plainant $72.88 reparation, with interest, on 
account of unreasonable rate on three ship- 
ments of cypress piling in January, February 
and March, 1918, from Hargrove Switch and 
Caldwell, Mo., to Morrillton, Ark. 


DENIED AUTHORITY FOR NEW RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Fourth Section Order 
No. 8,133 denies an application filed by J. H. 
Glenn, agent, for authority to establish rates on 
lumber and related articles from Valdosta, Ga., 
to Carolina territory in connection with the 
Georgia & Florida Railway in those instances 
where that road forms a part of the short 
route between competitive points, without ob- 
serving the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
interstate commerce Act. 
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TRAFFIC ORGANIZATION TO MEET 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Jan. 30.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, Louisville divi- 
sion, and Louisville Hardwood Club, will hold 
a joint meeting in Louisyille, at the Pendennis 
Club, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 7, this being the 
annual meeting of the traffic organization. 


STATE TO GIVE TRAFFIC SERVICE 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 30.—Lumber manu- 
facturers, wholesale men and shippers in gen- 
eral are interested in the announcement that the 
Indiana Public Service Commission has opened 
a new department that will see to it that the 
shippers are given freight rates to which they 
are entitled. All questions of rates will be fully 
explained to the shippers upon application, and 
the department will have authority to take all 
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the questions to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C. Illinois and Ohio 
already have departments of this character 
which are said to give the best of satisfaction. 


CLUB PROTESTS SMALL RATE CUT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 31—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati has protested against 
the proposed reductions in freight rates affect- 
ing forest products. The protest was formu- 
lated by the river and rail committee of which 
J. J. O’Neill, of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal 
Co., is chairman and received the approval of 
the executive committee of which President J. C. 
West is chairman. 
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PINERS PRESS FOR LOWER RATES 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 28.—From_ the 
regional office of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion here, W. E. Gardner, assistant secretary, 
has issued a statement regarding the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
hardwood rate case which includes a table illus- 
trating reductions that will be brought about 
from the association’s territory to Boston, New 
York, Buffalo and Chicago, as follows: 


TO Boston New York Buffalo Chicago 
Pres.New Pres.New Pres. New Pres. New 
FROM Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 


Jacksnvl., Fla. 46% 44 42% 41 48 45 43% 41% 
Branford, Fla. 50% 47 46% 44 51% 47% 45% 42% 
Alton, Fla....50% 47 46% 4452 48 451% 42% 
Boyd, Fla..... 50% 47 46% 44 33% 49 46 4 


Tallahas., Fla. 50% 47 46% 44 54 
Springdl., Fla. 50% 47 46% 4452 48 45% 
Century, Fla... 538% 49 49% 46 50% 47 42 40% 
Waycross, Ga.49% 46 451% 438 49% 46 45% 41% 
Sylacaug., Ala. 53% 49 49% 46 48 45 39% 58% 

Commenting upon the rate question, Mr. Gard- 
ner says further: 


‘The Southeastern and Southwestern railroad ex- 
ecutives have agreed to make voluntary reductions 
in southern pine rates that will equal the reduc- 
tions authorized by the commission in hardwood 
rates. I am sure that the resulting reductions 
under this order of the commission will not be 
satisfactory to our association, and that our trans- 
portation committee will vigorously prosecute the 
formal complaint which we have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the pres- 
ent level of southern pine rates. 


Commissioners Daniels and Eastman dissented 
from the majority opinion of the commission. 
Chairman McChord concurred in the conclusion 
reached by the majority, but stated that it was his 
opinion that the reductions authorized fell short 
of substantial justice to the shippers. 
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ISSUE NEW EASTBOUND TARIFFS 


New HAVEN, Conn. Jan 31.—Eastbound lum- 
ber tariffs will be amended as of Feb. 6, 1922, 
to apply in connection with the New York, New 
Haven & Connecticut system, reducing tariffs 
into Connecticut. R. H. Countiss, agent of the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau, has notified 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut 
of the change. James Cray, secretary of the 
Connecticut association, in announcing receipt 
of the notification by Mr. Countiss, says the re- 
duction will immediately start the movement 
of large quantities of Pacific coast products into 
the New England territory, many of the lum- 
bermen having put off purchases until the lower 
schedules should be made effective. 

When the eastern classification committee 
agreed to a reduction of rates into its territory 
as of Dee. 24, 1921, the New York, New Haven 
& Connecticut refused to coneur. Charges of 
discrimination were made by the Connecticut 
association and other agencies, with the result 
the railroad altered its stand. The New York, 
New Haven & Connecticut lost little time in 
amending its attitude, and its flat-footed an- 
nouncement that the reduced rates will be ae- 
cepted has been received with great satisfae- 
tion in lumber circles and elsewhere. 


WHOLESALERS WILL ENTERTAIN . 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 31.—One of the feat- 
ures of the convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, here next 
week, will be the smoker luncheon tendered to 
the delegates and other retail lumbermen by 
the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, at the William Penn Hotel on Wed- 
nesday evening, Feb. 8. Rex Flinn is president 
and John G, Criste secretary of the wholesalers. 
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TO INVESTIGATE THEATER DISASTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The shocking 
catastrophe at the Knickerbocker theater last 
week, when the roof collapsed under a few feet 
of snow, is to be the subject of a series of in- 
vestigations by engineers, by the Federal grand 
jury here, by the board of commissioners, and 
by Congress. At the request of the Department 
of Justice four engineers representing the army 
and a like number from the bureau of yards 
and docks of the Navy Department will make a 
careful technical investigation with a view to 
determining, if possible, the real cause of the 
collapse of the theater roof. 

Engineer Commissioner Keller, who is a mem- 
ber of the corps of engineers of the army, is 
fully convinced that defective material was used 
in the building, but has stated frankly that it 
will be very difficult to establish that fact. 
There is quite a general feeling that either de- 
fective material or careless workmanship was 
a large contributing factor. The roof was of 
the cantilever type. So far as an engineer can 
determine from the architect’s plans, the roof 
supports were wholly adequate to meet any 
strain likely to be brought to bear upon them 
in this climate. 

Lumber had no place in the construction of 
this modern, fireproof movie house, except in 
the seats and interior trim. It is of interest 
in this connection to note that most of those 
who were under the main body of the debris and 
escaped with their lives were found to have 
crouched down between or under the seats. 


PROPOSES TRANSPORT COMMISSIONER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States last night 
made public a report prepared by its railroad 
committee, recommending a method for bringing 
the public interest effectively into every railroad 


question. Briefly stated, the committee recom- 
mends the creation of a commissioner general 
of transportation, who will be empowered to in- 
tervene on behalf of the public before all bodies 
dealing with transportation questions. He would 
have the right to appear before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Railroad Labor 
Board to state impartially the views of the 
publie concerning pending matters. 

The recommendations of the railroad commit- 
tee will be placed before the national council 
of the chamber when it meets here Feb. 8 and 9, 
to consider railroad and other important ques- 
tions. 


NEW FORESTER OF ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—O. M. Butler, 
assistant director Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., has been appointed forester 
of the American Forestry Association. This 
announcement was made following the annual 
meeting of the association. 
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WILL ACT IN ADVISORY CAPACITY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Altho F. M. 
Feiker, vice president of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City, who for the last 
eight months has been assisting Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover in the reorganization 
of the department, has resigned, he will con- 
tinue in a consulting capacity the work he has 
been doing for the Department of Commerce, 
having been appointed a special agent of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. 
Under the direction of Mr. Feiker and Dr. 
Julius Klein, director, the industrial and busi- 
ness contacts of that bureau have been en- 
larged, business relations with trade associa- 
tion committees have been established and the 
so called commodity division of the bureau ere- 
ated. 
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Griswold- Associate 
Sand Lumber Cedar Manufacturers 
Company, and Wholesalers 


San Francisco Office: 
16 California St. 


1Gasco Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Quick Shipment 


From our own mill at North Bend, Oregon. 
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Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


Associate Manufacturers 506 Gerlinger Bldg., 
and Wholesalers. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr. H.J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger 




















Agricultural Conference Forestry Report 
Modifies Recommendations of Extremists 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—The final report 
of the committee on a permanent forest policy of 
the National Agricultural Conference, which was 
signed by all members of the committee present, 
is in the nature of a summary of a very much 
longer document which Gifford Pinchot, chair- 
man of the committee, desired to present, but 
was told to cut down. While emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that the report as presented to the 
conference was unanimous, it is betraying no 
secret to say that a few members of the commit- 
tee insisted strenuously and successfully that 
certain statements in the longer document must 
be eliminated if a minority report was to be 
avoided. It was contended that certain pro- 
posed statements were calculated to cause mis- 
leading and even false inferences. 


Pull Text of Report as Summarized 


As finally agreed upon, however, the report 
contemplates a national forest policy which 
would stop unnecessary devastation, furnish ade- 
quate protection against fire and provide other 
means required to insure a permanent supply of 
lumber and forest products. The full text fol- 
lows: 


Half of all the wood consumed in the United 
States is used on the farm. The scarcity of lum- 
ber, with consequent high prices, has already seri- 
ously injured our farming people. The coming 
timber scarcity will affect them most dangerously 
because they can not farm without wood. and 
because the use of substitutes will help them less 
than any other class. High prices for lumber used 
on the farm directly affect the cost of food produc- 
tion and raise the cost of food and clothing to the 
whole people of the United States. 


First Step Is to Stop ‘‘Devastation”’ 


The first and most important step toward in- 
suring a timber supply for the people of the 
United States is the immediate stoppage of further 
devastation on lands that bear forests now. The 
devastation is caused by the common practice, 
except in public forests, of cutting mature timber 
without provision for future growth, followed by 
fires which sweep across the slashings and destroy 
what young trees remain. No safe provision for a 
permanent timber supply to support a permanent 
agriculture and permanent industries is possible 
until this devastation is stopped. It can be stopped 
only by public regulation of the methods of cutting 
and by protection from fire. This makes imperative 
some form of Federal legislation. 


Recommends Legislation as Means 


AS measures immediately necessary, in view of 
the present situation, the committee on a national 
forest policy recommends the following: 

Privately owned commercial lands, containing 
three-fourths of the saw timber we have left, are 
being with a few honorable exceptions devastated 
more rapidly and completely than ever before 
to the incalculable injury of the whole nation. 
bsew devastation must be stopped by effective legis- 
ation, 


Conservation of Timber Is National Problem 


The scarcity of timber has already resulted in 
excessive prices of lumber to the farmers and con- 
sumers generally. The continuance of forest dev- 
astation will, by restricting the supply of lumber, 
interfere to a dangerous degree with farm develop- 
ment, the prosperity of agriculture, and the supply 
of food for our people. Therefore action to prevent 
further devastation of the remaining mature for- 
ge is immediately necessary and should be taken 
a once, 

Two-thirds of our States, containing three-fourths 
of our people, are already dependent for timber 
upon the few remaining wood exporting States, 
soon to be reduced to two or three. Therefore the 
forest problem is nationwide and the nation itself 
must safeguard the interests of its people by 
insuring a permanent, cheap and ample supply of 
timber for their use. 


Let Young Growth Stand and Prevent Fires 


Our forest lands contain mainly very young or 
very old trees. Therefore the harvesting of mature 
timber should be so conducted as to leave uninjured 
the middle and smaller sized trees upon which 
this nation must depend to bridge over, so far as 
practicable, the coming shortage of lumber. 

Forest fires following after destructive lumber- 
ing have created a man-made desert about as large 
as the forests of all Europe except Russia and 
Scandinavia. Effective methods of fire prevention 
are well known. Therefore liberal provision should 
be made for complete fire protection upon public 
and private forest lands thru codperation between 
the national Government, the States, and the pri- 
vate owners. 


Woodlot Production and Marketing 


There is no public market information service 
for forest products as there is for other farm prod- 


ucts. Therefore such a service, covering the pro- 
duction, sales, shipments, and prices of forest 
products both in the United States and in foreign 
countries should be collected and disseminated to 
farmers and other consumers and producers by the 
Government at public expense. 

Continuous and profitable forest production re- 
quires comparatively large areas of forest land. 
Therefore coéperative forest production offers spe- 
cial advantages as applied to scattered woodlots 
on farms. It should be specifically authorized by 
legislation wherever such legislation does not al- 
ready exist. 

The same reasons which recommend the codp- 
erative Lyte and sale by farmers of other prod- 
ucts and supplies, apply equally to products of the 
forest. Therefore such codperative purchase and 
sale should everywhere be authorized by law and 
widely practiced among farmers. 

Extension work in the production and harvest- 
ing of forest products is as necessary to the 
farmer as similar work dealing with other prod- 
ucts. It has hitherto been neglected. Provision 
to extend such help in better methods of handling 
farm woodlots should be provided under the same 
conditions, 


Extend Public Forests and Promote Research 


Research in forestry has already produced re- 
sults of incalculable value to the pepple of the 
United States and is essential for future progress. 
Therefore research in methods of maintaining and 
increasing the productivity of forest lands, and 
in methods of utilizing forest products, should be 
promoted in every practicable way. 

Since the shortage of construction timber thru- 
out the world will make it impossible to meet the 
coming scarcity of lumber, since we must grow 
what we need or go without, and since the present 
area of forest land in the United States is barely 
sufficient, under the best protection and manage- 
ment, to meet the present needs of our people, 
therefore the total forest acreage of the United 
States must not be reduced, but, on the contrary, 
must be increased wherever practicable by the 
inclusion of land not more valuable for other pur- 

ses. 

Thruout the world, publicly owned forests are 
better managed, better protected and more produc- 
tive than those in private hands. Therefore the 
present area of public forests, national, State or 
municipal, should not only be kept rigorously in- 
tact but increased as rapidly and extensively as 
possible by purchase, gift or exchange, and by ad- 
ditions from other public lands, 


Would Assist Private Owners to Reforest 


Our country is so large that the separation of 
sources of forest supplies from centers of consump- 
tion results in expensive transportation charges 
upon the consumer. Therefore the production of 
wood upon land not more valuable for other pur- 
poses should be encouraged in every State and 
region thruout the nation. 

The ax and fires have reduced to unproductive 
barrens vast areas of forest lands good only to 
grow trees. ‘These areas should be restored to 
production by fire protection and planting. There- 
fore assistance to private owners by furnishing 
planting material at cost or free should be given 
by the State and Federal governments in cases 
where the taking over of the land and complete 
reforestation at public expense are not practicable. 
Tax Adjustments Should Encourage Forestry 


To grow a tree takes a lifetime or longer, and a 
forest crop can be harvested only at intervals 
far apart, therefore taxation upon forest land 
should be so adjusted as to assist, rather than 
hinder, the practice of forestry by private owners, 
without relieving forest property from its proper 
share of the common burden. 

The report was presented by Chairman Gifford 
Pinchot; Secretary Raphael Zon; Filibert Roth, 
A. C. Davis, Carl Vrooman, H. 8. Graves, J. H. 
Pratt, George W. Sisson, E. H. Clapp, Albert 
Manning, W. D. Brookings, E. P. Willits, Joseph 
Kittredge, Mrs. M. W. Park, A. J. Fleming, A. 
W. Laird, J. G. Peters, Arthur Capper, C. L. 
King and Dan Wallace. 


COMMON BRICK DUE FOR DECLINE 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1—The prices of com- 
mon brick are due to decline, according to 
Ralph P. Stoddard, of Cleveland, secretary- 
manager of the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association, in annual session here. This pre- 
diction he bases on the increase in brick pro- 
duction as a result of the growing interest of 
the public in building, the plants now running 
at nearly full capacity and producing brick at 
lower average cost. He said that conditions in 
the brick business have been steadily improv- 
ing since last September, and many plants then 
barely keeping the fires going are now working 
at something like normal. 
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Sullivan-Salmen Nuptial Vows 
Taken in tin of Thousands 


SLIDELL, LA., Jan. 30.—The builder of a city 
and the vice president and general manager of 
the biggest sawmill in the world and the daugh- 
ter of a widely known sawmill man of the South 
were married here on Friday, Jan. 27, at what 
is believed to have been the greatest wedding, 
in point of attendance, in the history of the 
lumber industry. The principals were Col. Will- 
iam H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., Bogalusa, La., and Miss Ella Rose Salmen, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Salmen, of 
Slidell. The bride’s father is one of the oldest 
and best known of the southern lumbermen, 
and her brother, Fred Salmen, of New Orleans, 
is also well known in the industry. 

More than 4,000 invited guests of the bride 
and groom attended the ceremony which was per- 
formed under a rose bower on the large porch 
at the home of the bride, promptly at 6:30 p. m. 
A great tent, bounded, on one side by this porch, 
held the thousands who came from Bogalusa, 
New Orleans and far away places to witness the 
wedding. Intimate friends of the principals 
packed the great house and all were able to get 
within listening distance of the simple and 
impressive ceremony. To the strains of the 
Lohengrin wedding march the bridal party came 
down the broad stairway of the Salmen home 




















COL. AND MRS. W. H. SULLIVAN 


and the brief nuptial service of the Baptist 
Church was pronounced by the Rev. Spurgeon 
Wingo, retired pastor of the Baptist Church of 
Slidell. He was assisted by two other ministers, 
Rev. R. I. Long, of the Slidell Presbyterian 
Church, and Rev. J. H. Strother, of the Slidell 
Baptist Church. 


The bride was given away by her father 
and was attended by Miss Hazel Martin, of 
Slidell, as maid of honor, and Mrs. Betty Sulli- 
van Frith, daughter of Col. Sullivan, as matron 
of honor. The two groomsmen were J. H. Cas- 
sidy, of Bogalusa, and Fred Salmen, brother 
of the bride. Little Raymond Harriss bore the 
bride’s train. 


A general reception followed the wedding 
ceremony. Then came the serving of refresh- 
ments, a proceeding attended to by the Grune- 
wald Caterers. It was no light task to serve 
over 4,000 persons under such conditions, but 
the thing was done in ship-shape manner. 


Following this came the departure of the 
special train for New Orleans in which the 
wedding party traveled in Col. A. C. Goodyear ’g 
private car. Col. Goodyear is president of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, and 
he was present from Buffalo with a number of 
other officials of the company and their wives. 
The bridal party went to the Grunewald Hotel, 
in New Orleans, where later the guests, to the 
number of 125 were entertained in the Grune- 


wald Cave in honor of Col. and Mrs. Sullivan, 
by Fred Salmen, brother of the bride. And 
this was a merry party, indeed. 

On Saturday morning at 11:15, Col. Sullivan 
and his bride left for Southern California on 
the private car ‘‘Bogalusa’’ to be gone about 
six weeks. They will then return for a short 
stay in Bogalusa before departing for a trip 
to Europe. 


Col. and Mrs. Sullivan were the recipients 
of about 350 gifts, the combined value of 
which is said to be somewhere between $50,000 
and $75,000. There is a specially-built limou- 
sine, for one thing, valued at $5,000, the gift 
of the bride’s parents; there is a grand piano, 
the gift of the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s 
employees, that cost $3,000; several remark- 
ably fine Oriental rugs, valued at $3,000 or 
more; two chests of silverware, valued at $1,500 
each; a set of golden china, valued at $1,000; 
many silver loving cups, hundreds of pieces 
of silver service, cut glass pieces, lamps, vases 
and bowls of silver, gold and china trays, not 
to mention rare art pieces and paintings. 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN know 
Col. Sullivan well. He came to Bogalusa about 
fifteen years ago and there builded a city. He 
is a man of vision, faith and works. He is not 
content to run a great sawmill, the largest unit 
in the country, but he’is a builder along other 
lines, of paper mills, factories, of homes and 
schools and churches to make a town more 
stable and a people happier, and he is also the 
mayor of his city. The achievements of his 
company, inspired by Col. Sullivan’s ideals and 
energy, read like romance. 


The character of Mrs. Sullivan is best de- 
lineated in the reflection of her fellow townsmen 
of Slidell. They all love her because of her 
charm, her spirit and her good works. Col. 
Sullivan’s gain is their loss, for she was a 
leader in Slidell’s church and social activities. 
She will make an ideal first lady for Bogalusa 
and its people are looking forward to the day 
when Col. Sullivan will bring her home to take 
her place among them. 


Many lumbermen and other notables were 
among the guests at the wedding. Included 
were Governor John M. Parker, of Louisiana, 
Mayor Andrew McShane, of New Orleans, and 
ex-Mayor Martin Berhmann. From Buffalo came 
Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., and Mrs. Goodyear; Wal- 
ter P. Cooke, general counsel of the company, 
and Mrs. Cooke; C. W. Goodyear, jr., treasurer 
of the company, and Mrs, Goodyear; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sullivan, Mr. Sullivan’s mother; his broth- 
ers, Frank and Fred, and their wives; Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Gray, Mrs. Gray being sister to Col. 
Sullivan, and Mr. and Mrs. Ganson Depew. 


Charles I. James, vice president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., came from Baltimore; 
W. B. Smith, purchasing agent of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., and Mrs. Smith, and 
Mrs. Walter S. Ayres came from Chicago. 


Other lumbermen present included F. L. Peck, 
of Scranton, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Harbe- 
son, Miss Bessie Harbeson and Miss Barbara 
Harbeson, of De Funiak Springs, Fla.; L. O. 
Crosby, and Lamont Rowlands, of Picayune, 
Miss.; Tudor B. Carre and family, of New Or- 
leans; Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Otis and Miss Ethel 
Otis, of Logtown, Miss.; Charles Haggerty, of 
KE. C. Atkins & Co., New Orleans; Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Green, Laurel, Miss.; Capt. and 
Mrs. E. R. DuMont, New Orleans, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Hardtner, Urania, La. 


ELK TURNED loose among the forested moun- 
tains of West Virginia have fared so well that 
the laws for the protection of wild game ani- 
mals have been so modified to take full care of 
the splendid quadrupeds. That region was the 
elk’s original home from which it did not wholly 
disappear until about the end of the Civil War. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











Lumbermakers 


A dependable source of 
supply for Eastern Buyers 
taking on a line of West 
Coast Products. 





Willapa Lumber Co. 


Mills, General Sales Office, 
RAYMOND, > 
eat PORTLAND, ORE. 
DISTRICT OFFICES : 
NEW ba ae 2839 Grand Central Ter. Bldg. 
CHICA 1204 Steger Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
OMAHA, - - - - - Peters Trust Biug. 











Geo. T. Mickle | 
Go Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALERS — MANUFACTURERS 


Douglas Fir 


Timber 
—— 

ar ti 

Mine Timbers Hemlock 
Railroad Red Cedar 


Material nae Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 


1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
measure, including moulding, unusual methods of 
rechecking extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on oe correct estimates. 
es, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Fae i in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpenh 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


Americag fiunberman 431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


GET WHAT YOU WANT 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 
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Accommodating 


=? -___ Retail Dealers) 


will get the first 
chance ata lot of 
lumber bills the 
other fellow 
never sees and of course will make 
good profits. Witha 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


in your yard you will be able to accommo- 
date a lot of farmer friends by grinding 
their corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., on 
shares. 





Let us tell you all about it. 


P.O. Box 461 








_ Sprout, Waldron& Co., MUNCY, PA. 
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Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have’ 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 

















SEATTLE 
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You'll Want 


Swe 


This Spring 


to keep pace with the demand 
of builders who want to get an 
early start in home building. 
It’s also your desire to obtain 
the highest quality of 


Pacific Coast 


LUMBER, SIDING AND 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


We guarantee you satisfaction in both 
quality and service because our selling 
organization is owned and controlled by 
practically 100% of the co-operative mills 
of Washington and British Columbia. 


Let us tell you more about our organi- 
zation and how we can help you. 


Drop us a line today. 


Mutual Timber Mills 


WHOLESALERS 
Cc. A. JOHNSON, 955-6 Stuart Building, 
b= Manager SEATTLE, WASH. J 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 





























THE GOOD OLD FASHIONED HEATER 


A house is better heated than a house was long ago; 

A furnace beats a fireplace when it’s five or six below. 

You git up in the mornin’ and the room is nice and warm, 
You’re never really bothered by a blizzard or a storm. 

And yet I can’t help thinkin’ there is nothin’ quite as good 
As a good, old fashioned heater and a woodbox full of wood. 


I know I’m wrong about it, I ain’t sayin’ that I ain’t; 
Our winters, I remember, tried the patience of a saint. 
The pump was always freezin’ and we had to thaw it out; 
This havin’ city water is much pleasanter, no doubt. 
The present times are better, and I want it understood— 
But, say, I liked a heater and a woodbox full of wood! 


You put your back up to it when you come in frozen thru 

And a heater always started workin’ right away on you! 

You felt it in a minute, not a half an hour or hour— 

Oh, it warmed you after blizzard and it dried you after shower. 
. I never saw a furnace that would thaw you out as good 

As a good, old fashioned heater and a woodbox full of wood. 


A heater’s like a friend is, like a friend who’s worth the while; 
You want a friend beside you, for you want to see his smile. 

A furnace in the basement may be furnishin’ the heat, 

But it’s sort of absent treatment, so it isn’t any treat. 

I never find the comfort that a fellah always could 

With a good, old fashioned heater and a woodbox full of wood. 


There is more than heat about it: there’s a friendly sort of glow 

That the man who has a furnace never seems to see or know. 

When you come in all a-shiver then a heater seems to say, 

fc ———— Come right over! Let me warm you right away! ’’ 
e 


It’sam 


ber of the family and it beams with brotherhood— 


No, there’s nothin’ like a heater and a woodbox full of wood. 


That’s the difference between ’em, why a furnace don’t compare 
With a good, old fashioned heater and a good, old fashioned chair. 
Oh, we’re gittin’ more efficient, with our furnaces and such, 

But we’re losin’ all the romance, all the good old friendly touch. 
For I never saw a furnace that would make me feel as good 

Up and down the spinal column as a heater full of wood. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


HOLLAND, Micu.—It would be well for us 
lumbermen to remember that the best shoe ever 
invented was the wooden shoe. We don’t know 
how far they advanced because of the war—we 
know that in a Chicago restaurant planked 
steak advanced 200 percent and when a patron 
kicked he was told it was because of ‘‘the high 
price of lumber’’—but they have always been 
the cheapest and most substantial of shoes. 
They make poor dancing pumps, but for some 
uses they are ideal, For example, no good, old 
Hollander here in Holland ever h’isted an un- 
desirable suitor off his front porch with one of 
these and left any doubt in the young man’s 
mind as to what he meant. 


The wooden shoe is still worn in Holland to 
some extent. The old fellows refuse to give 
them up; and, while they are not worn on the 
street, the wise old fellow keeps a pair on the 
back stoop and when he has some tinkering to 
do around the back yard he slips off his leather 
shoes and slips into the wooden ones and stumps 
around, thus saving wear and tear on the high 
priced leather ones and avoiding carrying dirt 
into the house when he goes in again. And, if 
you have ever tracked dirt on to a Dutch lady’s 
floor, you know how well she likes it—especially 
if you are married to her. 

G. J. Diekema is not a member of the local 
Exchange Club but they saw to it that he was 
present and at our right tonight, and a pleasant 
time was had. In the gubernatorial timber of 
the State, Diekema is easily one of the biggest 
trees, and why the people of Michigan have 
never made him governor must always remain 
one of the mysteries of politics—at least until 
they do it. 





BLOOMINGTON, ILu.—Somebody is always tak- 
ing the established order and kicking it in the 
face. For example, we fellows who, directly 
or indirectly, build buildings have always been 
taught and believed that fresh air was the finest 
thing in the world. To this we owe the large 
number of sleeping porches afforded to people 


who can afford them. We remember hearing 
a man say on a blizzardy night: 

‘¢oTig an awful night! God pity the rich! 
—the poor ean sleep indoors.’’ 

But chief engineer Hallett, of the St. Louis 
public schools, showed us at the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers’ meeting here today that 
to heat up perfectly good air and then in a few 
minutes drive it out of the room by admitting 
fresh air from the outside was all wrong and 
a waste of fuel. He argued for the re-circula- 
tion of air, washed in transit, of course, and 
made a very good case, especially interesting 
to those who build small dwellings, since it gives 
a new lease of life to the warm air furnace. 





Detroit, MicH.—You generally think of Lum- 
berman Brown as running a yard down by the 
track in a town of 300 pop., but when Lum- 
berman Brown greeted us at the Statler to- 
night he had on a tux. And so it goes: the 
walking boss now drives a Ford, you get china 
plates in the cook shanty, they estimate timber 
with calipers, and the good old lumber game 
is all shot to pieces generally. But there is no 
change in the warmth of a Detroit welcome, 
and the thousand chairs that had been placed 
in the Statler ballroom soon proved insufficient, 
notwithstanding; or, rather, proved sufficient, 
with standing. 


Oweco, N. Y.—Charles Wagner, head of the 
Binghamton home for retired freight claim 
agents, better known as the State hospital for 
the insane, was among those present, and told 
us confidentially how an inmate once came to 
him to lodge a complaint against the attendant 
on his floor. 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked the great alienist of 
the gentleman with the defective roof. 

‘*You know those buckets you had put around 
the halls,’? asked the inmate, ‘‘marked ‘For 
Fire Only?’ ’’ 

$¢YVes,?? 

, ‘Well, that fellah has gone and put water in 
em. ’? 

All of which indicates that some of us are 
not as crazy as folks think we are. 
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Southern Illinoisans Discuss 
Publicity and Accounting 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL., Jan. 27.—Accounting 
needs and publicity were featured. in addresses 
at the concluding session of the twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held here Jan, 26 
and 27. 

H. L. Zeigler, of the W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co., Carmi, Ill., was elected secretary to suc- 
ceed Frank Hess, of Jonesboro, Ill., who de- 
clined to be a candidate for reélection to the 
office, as mentioned in the report of Thursday’s 
session on page 70 of the Jan. 28 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


General Survey of Accounting Needs 


The first speaker at Friday’s session was J. 
G. Bellamy, public accountant, of Benton, IIl., 
who spoke on ‘‘ Accounting,’’ in which he gave 
a general survey of the accounting needs and 
accomplishments of a business. Mr. Bellamy 
said in part: 


There has been a pronounced movement within 
the last five years among business men to bring 
their accounting practices abreast with the prog- 
ress their business has made in other directions. 
Accounts are the messengers that produce facts on 
which decisions are based and convictions formed. 
A proper charting of accounts foresees and pro- 
vides the means of answering many interesting 
questions. It is in the outlining of your records 
that you get good or bad accounting. Accounts 
must keep step with the progress of the business. 
As a business grows it gradually approaches the 
limit of one man’s ability to get in intimate per- 
sonal contact with every activity, and at this 
point the value of accounts increases more and 
more as the business grows. From the medium 
of accounts the executive must more and more 
largely reach that intimacy with business which 
formerly was acquired by direct contact. Or- 
ganization which makes big business possible is 
accomplished by a division of duties too great for 
one man, but each business must have a control- 
ing mind, and from the agency of accounts such a 
mind grasps the facts that govern. Of more di- 
rect interest to your association an idea appeals to 
me as being a feature of some merit; if you as 
individual lumber dealers had practiced a uniform 
method of accounting you would have found it 
much easier and surer to discuss the various 
phases of your business in such conferences as this. 


Some of the main points brought out by 
J. F. Bryan, secretary of the LaSalle (Ill.) 
Chamber of Commerce, in his address on ‘‘ Pub- 
licity’’ follow: 


Lumbermen have not been good advertisers or 
publicity men in the past. It is by united action 
that benefits can be secured. I am a missionary ; 
my business is to help people build business and 
to help build up a community; in other words, I 
am a business builder. First get the confidence 
of the public. To do this give them full informa- 
tion about the goods you sell and the service you 
render, the cost and value of this service etc. The 
LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club is one of the 
strongest county organizations of any kind of 
which I have knowledge, and this has been brought 
about by the fact that when a majority decided 
upon a policy the minority acquiesced and joined 
the majority in putting it over and giving it a 
fair trial. The Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association has just added a _ publicity 
bureau along the lines so successfully used last 
year by the LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club 
and is continuing the committee that was in charge 
in 1921 of the LaSalle County campaign and add- 
ing four others to the personnel of the committee 
to represent various parts of the State. (Mr. 
Bryan will continue as advertising expert of the 
committee.) The best advertising medium in all 
the world is yourself and your organization; the 
next is to write a man a letter under your own 
Signature, and the next is the home newspaper. 
The LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club recently 
conducted a 20-week publicity campaign and ob- 
tained splendid results, using 104 newspapers in 
the northern and central part of Illinois. I want 
to urge you to use the suggestions and information 
which appear in the trade journals by passing the 
same on to your local communities through your 
home newspaper. Conditions are such that this 
service was never so badly needed as now. 


In connection with the publicity bureau activ- 
ities of the State association, the following tele- 
gram received by Secretary George Wilson- 
Jones from C. W. H. Schuck, dated Springfield, 
Ill., Jan. 26, was read: 


Had meeting of Sawdust Club today. The 
State wide advertising program was endorsed and 
half of our $5,000 fund raised. No doubt_ but 
what remainder will be raised within few days. 
Sorry I can not be with the bunch of good fellows 
at Lawrenceville. 


The resolutions adopted by the convention 
give strong endorsement to the State publicity 
bureau and its plans of operation. 

Plan of Publicity Campaign 

W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, Ill., member of 
the State association’s publicity department, 
stated that its object is to get the lumbermen 
as individuals, acting thru their clubs, to put 
on this publicity campaign thruout the State. 
The plan that the committee has worked out is 
to finance a 24-week campaign in as many 
papers as possible all over the State, beginning 
not later than March 1, if it can be accom- 
plished, and have the same publicity matter 
satisfactory to all parts of the State, prepared 
by the committee formed by the State associa- 
tion, consisting of the LaSalle County Lumber- 
men’s Club and four men from different parts 
of the state, appear once a week for the entire 
period. The expense of such publicity will be 
proportioned in a mutually satisfactory manner 
among the retailers in the territory covered by 
the committee’s work. 

Resolutions of the Convention 


The association expressed in resolutions its 
sympathy in the death of J. Alva Somers, of the 
Eskew Lumber Co., Benton, Ill.; appreciation 
to the local retail lumber dealers and the Law- 
renceville Chamber of Commerce for their ef- 
forts in providing for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of the visitors; thanks to the citizens 
of Vincennes for arranging the visit to the glass 
works; thanks to the Atlas Portland Cement 
Co. for the neat convention badges furnished; 
endorsed the plan of the State association for 
the general advertising campaign and recom- 
mended that the local or zone clubs of the terri- 
tory take quick action to avail themselves of 
the benefits that may accrue from this service; 
urged that more attention be given to the local 
clubs or zone groups to stimulate a more active 
association spirit thruout the territory of south- 
ern Illinois, and suggested quarterly meetings 
of the respective groups to foster a more active 
interest in trade ethics and general educational 
features of the business. 

It was voted to hold the next convention at 
Vandalia, Ill. 

HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


The Hoo-Hoo concatenation held Thursday 
evening, Jan. 26 at the Elks Club, proved a 
most enjoyable affair, ten candidates present- 
ing themselves for initiation. Those who took 
an active part in the work were: C. E. Johnson, 
Snark; George Wilson-Jones, Junior Hoo-Hoo; 
J. L. Klemeyer, Senior Hoo-Hoo; M. M. Was- 
ser, Bojum; Charles 8. Somerville, Scrivenoter ; 
O. B. Archibald, Jabberwock; L. F. Worland, 
Custocatian; George EK. Shipley, Arcanoper, and 
KE. J. Langan Gurdon. The kittens who had 
their eyes opened were: George A. Brubaker, 
Robinson, Ill.; Robert A. Browning, Valier, 
Ill.; Arthur Beeson, Fairfield, Ill.; John T. 
Doran, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Raster, Cisne, 
Ill.; George V. Dickey, Wayne City, Ill.; Frank 
L. Brock, Fairfield, Ill.; John M. Russell, New 
Orleans, La.; William C. Myers, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and H. M. Jones, Centralia, Ill. 


GOVERNMENT WILL FILM OPERATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—The lumber 
division of the Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that the Government will assist lumber 
manufacturers by taking motion pictures of 
their plants and operations, and will also ar- 
range to have these pictures shown before en- 
gineering societies, manufacturers, and other 
wood users both in the United States and in 
foreign countries. 

The Government is prepared to pay all the 
expenses of the experts who will direct this 
work, but the firms themselves will pay for the 
films. Interested operators should apply to the 
lumber division of the Department of Com- 
merce for particulars. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 








ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Finished Tanks Shop 
Finish Tank Stock Ties 
Ceiling Silo Stock Timbers 


Mill Work Squares Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
Croker Building, - 


San Francisco 


Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg., Log Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
McCormick Building, - . Chicago 
Plymouth Building, - - Minneapolis 








THE W@DS 


The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 





431 South Dearborn St,, CHICAGO 
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PITTSBURGH 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


EasternT ennessee 
Keuuclyend L-Jardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 


ellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
. Hemlock and Hardwoods - 


a’ PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Konnarock, Va, 
BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Aids Cities in Building Code Making 

(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—L. Kraemer, of 
the building bureau of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, tomorrow will leave 
for St. Louis, where he will begin a tour of the 
east and west south central States in connection 
with the building code work of the association. 
Many cities in this general region have their 
building codes up for revision, while some of 
them are planning comprehensive codes for the 
first time. Some existing codes contain serious 
defects. The National association probably has 
accumulated more valuable information on 
building codes than any other organization, and 
numerous communities have indicated a desire 
to confer with its technical representatives. Mr. 
Kraemer will go as far north as Detroit; as far 
south as Pensacola and Galveston, and then will 
turn north again, going as far as Wichita and 
Omaha. 

Fred W. Lumis, secretary of the building 
officials’ conference, is authority for the state- 
ment that better building codes, thru revision 
of old codes or adoption of new ones, will be 
in the foreground for the next few years. In 
his opinion the activity of the Department of 
Commerce along this line has awakened a wide- 
spread interest in the subject, and building of- 
ficials and councilmen everywhere are giving 
serious consideration to better codes. With the 
aid of the National association the department is 
making a survey of the entire country. Mr. 
Kraemer’s extensive tour is in connection with 
this work. 


Milling-in-Transit Rulings Reversed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—A supplemental 
report handed down today by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in docket No. 11009—South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association et al. vs. Di- 
rector General, Abilene & Southern Railway Co. 
et al.—the commission reverses its former finding 
of undue prejudice and disadvantage arising out 
of the tariffs carrying joint rates on lumber and 
forest products, and permitting transit at some 
points while contemporaneously denying it upon 
the same thru routes at Memphis, Tenn., and 
Louisville, Ky. 

The commission in its original report directed 
the carriers to remove the discrimination against 
Memphis and Louisville. In reversing its find- 
ings, the commission was governed by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the proceedings 
instituted by the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
in which the commission was enjoined from com- 
pelling compliance with its order that the transit 
privilege be extended to the American Creosot- 
ing Co. at Newark, N. J. The commission al- 
ready has reversed its finding in the American 
Creosoting Co. case, in line with the decision of 
the highest court. In that case the commission 
likewise found that the carriers were discrimi- 
nating against Newark in allowing transit at 
other points and denying it at Newark. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of course is binding. 
The commission’s action is taken without preju- 
dice to complainants. 

The same action was announced by division 2 
of the commission today in investigation and 
suspension docket No. 1391—transit privileges 
on lumber at Memphis, Tenn., and Louisville, 
Ky., originating in Arkansas and Louisiana. In 
this proceeding the commission suspended sched- 
ules proposing to withdraw existing transit ar- 
rangements in connection with the joint rates on 
lumber moving by way of Memphis and Louis- 
ville from points on the Rock Island Lines to 


various northern destinations. This proceeding 
was an outgrowth of the commission’s decision 
in docket 11009, a number of the carriers having 
established transit at Memphis and Louisville. 
The suspended schedules in investigation and 
suspension docket No. 1391 propose to withdraw 
transit at all points over routes thru Memphis 
and Louisville. Because of the Supreme Court 
decision, the commission has vacated its order of 
suspension ‘‘without prejudice to the right of 
any party to take such action in the premises as 
he may deem proper.’? 


Ask More Funds for Laboratory 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—An effort will 
be made at this session of Congress to secure 
an increase of $100,000 in the appropriations 
for the work of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis. A hearing has been ar- 
ranged for next Monday, before the subcom- 
mittee of the House appropriations committee, 
which has charge of the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, at which representatives of the lumber 
and wood using industries will urge the increase. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has long realized the importance of the 
work which is being done quietly at Madison, 
and will be represented at the hearing. 


Colorado Pioneer Lumberman Dies 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


DENVER, COLO., Feb. 2.—J. N. Counter, 65 
years old, owner of the Counter Lumber Co., of 
Brighton, Colo., twenty miles northeast of Den- 
ver, died Thursday of diabetes after a pro- 
tracted illness. Mr. Counter was one of the 
builders of the town of Brighton and has been 
actively engaged in the lumber business and 
other enterprises there more than a quarter cen- 
tury. He was mayor of Brighton four terms 
and served Adams County in the State legisla- 
ture during two terms of the assembly. 





Retailers and Railroads Defend Storage Charge— Wholesalers Attack It As Discriminatory 


(Continued from page 39) 


of the lawfulness of the charge, if sustained, would 
divest the carriers of the power to inaugurate, and 
the commission of the power to enforce a charge 
which is designed to insure that cars and facilities 
of railroads shall be used to transport freight, 
and not to store it in cars and hold it indefinitely 
therein at transit points. No shipper has the law- 
ful right to demand of a carrier the use of its cars 
for other than transportation purposes. 
fundamental law and it governs in this case. 

Col. Brown conceded that the penalty charge 
was put into effect Oct. 20, 1919, by the direc- 
tor general as an emergency measure. Later, 
however, the carriers proposed to make it per- 
manent. He quoted the reply of the carriers to 
the commission’s request to know why they de- 
sired to make it permanent. After due consid- 
eration the commission permitted the charge to 
remain in effect. The word ‘‘emergency’’ was 
not eliminated, he assumed, because of possible 
tariff complications, and the original language 
was permitted to stand. He declared that the 
need of some restraining influence ‘‘to prevent 
the most flagrant and outrageous abuse by 
transit car users of carrier’s equipment and 
facilities is clearly shown in the record,’’ from 
which he read brief extracts showing the num- 
ber of cars of lumber held at reconsignment 
points for various periods. He said the penalty 
charge, as shown by the record, has had the ef- 
fect of securing orders for reconsignment before 
the cars reach reconsignment points, or before 
forty-eight hours thereafter, and has materially 
reduced the detention of cars at transit points 
and terminals. 


Regarding complainants’ charge of discrim- 
ination, Col. Brown declared that ‘‘no shipper 
of freight has good foundation for an allega- 
tion of discrimination when he alone is respon- 
sible for the discrimination he complains of.’’ 
He continued: 


That is to say, no shipper who claims the right 
to and does detain carriers’ cars until he finds a 
buyer of the contents has a sound basis upon 
which to allege discrimination because he is called 
upon to pay a charge which is not assessed against 
some other shipper—who does not do business in 
the same way. The fact that the same necessity 
for a charge of this kind does not exist with 
respect to other commodities than lumber is no 


This is, 


ground for the charge of discrimination made by 
the complainants. 

The penalty if made permanent will doubtless 
lead complainants’ members to change their lum- 
ber selling methods. If it be withdrawn, they 
will claim they have ample authority to hold cars 
as long as they please for the purpose of conduct- 
ing their business. It is a fundamental principle 
of transportation that cars of carriers are to be 
used to move freight and not as warehouses or 
lumber yards from which the freight is to be 
sold. This principle certainly holds good whether 
cars are plenty or few. Then, again, as a practical 
matter, the penalty charge can not be canceled out 
of tariffs and restored to them as business falls 
or rises. Cars are transportation agencies, and may 
not be used as store houses from which to sell the 
contents. This fundamental fact holds true whether 
there is a surplus or a shortage of cars. 

It is contended that there is detention of cars 
at points of origin and destination; that cars are 
held out of service, but in bad order, and that there 
is detention of cars at the ports awaiting ship 
space. This is admittedly so, but, as we see it, 
this situation does not bear on the question at issue 
here. One might as well argue that no charge at 
all should be made by carriers because some of 
their equipment was not serviceable, and some of 
it was held free at the ports awaiting ships for 
export. We have previously called attention to car 
accumulations as shown by an exhibit filed since 
the hearing at the request of complainants. The 
exhibit when understood dces not in the least show 
that the charge involved is unreasonable, or other- 
wise unlawful. With respect to cars held at origin 
and destination, the carriers have absolute and 
effective control of shippers who hold cars un- 
duly. The recalcitrant shipper may be refused 
any cars until he agrees to load or unload them 
promptly. The only practical means of insuring 
more prompt movement of cars at reconsigning 
points is the imposition of a penalty charge, such 
as the one here under consideration. It is con- 
tended that the charge has prevented traffic from 
moverent that otherwise would have moved. 

We submit that the evidence on this proposition 
is of the most meager and unsatisfactory charac- 
ter. Two or three witnesses stated that they had 
shipped less timber than they would have had the 
charge not been in effect. On this slender thread, 
no doubt, complainants’ counsel will seek to hang 
weighty arguments that the penalty prescribes the 
movement of traffic and is, therefore, harmful to 
the public interest. The fact is, that each witness 
stated that they were shipping lumber in transit 
cars all the time, and the only two witnesses who 
testified as to the volume of traffic stated that their 
business was larger the year after the penalty went 
into effect than the year before, and that their 
business had increased each year for the past few 
years except in 1921, when, because of business 
depression in all lines of industry, their shipments 
had decreased. 
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COMPANY CLUB MEMBERS PLAY 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 30.—Invoices, Bide-a- 
wee bungalows and business cares of every kind 
and character were shunted into the discard at 
the initial 1922 meeting of the H. & H. Pro- 
gressive club of the Hallack & Howard Lum- 
ber Co., at the Albany Hotel, the evening of 
Jan. 27. 

instead of going prepared to talk business, 
members of the club took along their wives, 
or sweethearts, and spent the evening getting 
100 percent enjoyment out of a good meal, an 
entertainment that left nothing to be desired, 
and a bang-up dance. 

The attendance numbered about 300. The 
entertainment numbers were given by mem- 
bers of the club, and the dance music was fur- 
nished by the club orchestra. 


TO CELEBRATE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 30.—On March 1 the 
C. H. Foote Lumber Co. will round out thirty 
years in the lumber business in northern Ohio, 
and C. H. Foote, head of the organization, will 
end forty years’ continuous service in the in- 
dustry. As far as is known this makes the Foote 
interests the oldest firm in Cleveland, at least 
one of the oldest in this section. 

Mr. Foote first became identified with the 
industry with the Fisher-Wilson Lumber Co., 
and remained with that 
concern for ten years. 
Then he engaged in 
business for himself and 
has been conducting a 
lumber business in one 
form or another prac- 
tically continuously ever 








Cc. H. FOOTER, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 


President C. H. Foote 
Lumber Co. 











since. In the early days 
of his work in the trade 
Mr. Foote specialized in 
cargo sales, purchasing 
big lots of hardwoods in 
upper Michigan and the 
territory surrounding, 
and selling it in Cleve- 
land. During the last ten years the Foote com- 
pany has specialized in wholesale pine and hard- 
woods. 

At this time the Foote company announces 
a more aggressive policy for 1922. Among 
the important changes is the appointment of 
H. E. Leake as sales manager. Mr. Leake 
formerly was with the Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Co., of this city, for the last three years. The 
addition of Mr. Leake to the Foote organiza- 
tion will supplement the progressive policy out- 
lined for the coming year, officials believe, since 
the new sales manager has a significantly wide 
acquaintance in both the sawmill and dealer 
branches of the trade. 

Officers of the company are: President, C. H. 
Foote; secretary, R. G. Blum; treasurer, A. M. 
Foote. Headquarters are on the eighth floor, 
Columbia Building, this city. 


COAST BIDS RETAIL VISITORS WELCOME 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 28.—The Northeastern 
Lumbermen’s Association (formerly the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York), of Rochester, N. Y., for the second 
time has accepted an invitation from the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and will be 
represented here during the week of Feb. 13 
by a delegation of about a hundred retailers. 
Details of the entertainment will soon be an- 
nounced. At the weekly meeting of the Seattle 
Lumbermen~’s Club, Ed R. Hogg, president, an- 
nounced that he would appoint a committee of 
five manufacturers to codperate with the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association in welcoming 
the visitors. In the absence of Robert B. Allen, 
secretary-manager, who is in the East, Ralph D. 





Brown, assistant secretary, has issued the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

The acceptance of the invitation assures west 
Coast manufacturers a further opportunity to pre- 
sent their products to one of the most progressive 
groups of retail dealers in the United States. You 
will recall that this same organization visited the 
west Coast last year, being represented by about 
one hundred retail dealers, spending approximately 
a week in visiting our mills and woods operations. 
We feel that the acceptance this year of an invita- 
tion again to come west is the best assurance our 
manufacturers could be given of their interest in 
west Coast forest products. . 

The Atlantic coast is rapidly becoming one of 
our most important market sections, absorbing a 
large volume of our common lumber, taken by 
water transportation, affording an outlet for a part 
of our output that can not be moved under present 
high freight rates. 

We are informed that many of those accompany- 
ing the party last year will be found with the 1922 
excursion, as they desire further opportunity to 
study our grades us applied to their needs. 

During the month immediately succeeding Mr. 
Hogue’s departure from the New York territory 
for the Pacific coast, meetings were held in the 
various districts of the New York association, giv- 
ing opportunity to spread the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau message of market extension, 
which information may now be further enlarged 
upon thru the forthcoming visit. 

A delegation of 150 members of the North- 
western Retail Lumbermen’s Association will 
leave Minneapolis Feb. 18 and spend about a 
week in western Washington. Their first stop 
will be at Snoqualmie Falls. From Seattle they 
will go to: Portland, Ore. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
has extended an invitation to the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, which is consid- 


ering a trip to the Pacific coast this year. 


PURCHASES OREGON TIMBER 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—The Union Lum- 
ber Co., of New Orleans, has purchased from 
the United States Government 46,000,000 feet 
of timber in Clackamas County, Oregon, on the 
Clackamas River, that according to the con- 
tract will have to be removed within a period 
of ten years. The price is $93,690 and the 
timber stand covers 1,160 acres in what was for- 
merly part of the Oregon-California land grant. 
E. P. Rand, Government engineer in charge of 
the Oregon-California land grant timber that 
reverted to the Government thru forfeiture pro- 
ceedings, states that the tract just sold cruises 
44,670,000 feet of fir, 1,300,000 feet of hemlock, 
825,000 feet of cedar and 20,000 feet of white 
pine. The consideration was $2 a thousand 
cash. The Union Lumber Co. has had some tim- 
ber in the district where the purchase has just 
been made and it is understood that a mill is to 
be built as soon as the Portland Railway Light 
& Power Co. completes its planned extension of 
its Clackamas River line beyond Cazadero. 
N. R. Smith, head of the Union Lumber Co., 
was here about Christmas time arranging for the 
timber deal. 


NEWS NOTES FROM ABERDEEN— HOQUIAM 


Jan. 28.—It was necessary to put on an extra 
force at the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. last week 
to expedite the loading of cargo shipments, three 
large vessels being docked at the mill at the same 
time. The West Joppa, loading huge Japanese 
squares, 24x24-inch, in lengths up to 40 feet, had 
to be loaded within a given period. These large 
timbers are being loaded from rafts. Vessels in 
port today loading foreign cargoes are the British 
ship Ethelstand, at the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Co., taking on a cargo for the United Kingdom; the 
Alicia Hiviside is still at the Bay City mill, taking 
on a cargo of 2,250,000 feet for China; the Kaian 
Maru, taking a cargo for Japan at the Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Co. 

The Quilayute Boom & Driving Co., of Aberdeen, 
was incorporated last week. The head office will 
be in Aberdeen, but another office may be main- 
tained in Mora, Clallam County. J. S. Waugh, 
Phil S. Locke and Frank Dineen are interested in 
the new enterprise. 

The Mackie Mill Co., of Markham, Wash., which 
has been a large exporter of cedar cants to Japan, 
has installed a small circular mill for cutting rough 
cedar lumber. During the year 1921 the shingle 
— of this mill was approximately 56,000,000 
eet. 

Arthur E. Lane, of the Arthur E. Lane Corpora- 
tion, New York City, spent several days on the 
Harbor this week. Mr, Lane is a large buyer of 
shingles, handling the output of several mills on 
Grays Harbor. 








| 36" Gauge, Used 
O Yr a e Railroad Equipment 
Purchased New 1912, Used Eight Years. 
2—42 Ton Shay Geared Lima Locomotives 
21—No. 2, 30000 Capacity Russell Skeleton Log Cars 


1—Stiff Boom Clyde Skidder and Loader 
% Mile 12 1b. T-rail with splices 


All in very good condition as our operation was smail. 


THE CADILLAC HANDLE C0., Cadillac, Mich. 
































| MICHIGAN 
If you’re look- 
ing for real 
values in 
Northern te? S 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 
we suggest that you investigate our 
facilities for manufacturing high grade 
stock for factory use and retail yard trade. 
The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 

k Manufacturers BAY CITY, MICH. 

_ 








The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturcrs of 


Hemlock ‘*y, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 











REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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00 M 4-4 No 
25 M 4-4 No. 2 Common M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 
50 M 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 25 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
100 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
100 M 6-4 No. 2 Common Write for Quotations. 
VON PLATEN - = — ¥ 
Main Office, i 
1 7 Iron Mountain, Mich. 1329 rom Gas Bldg. 1 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the umount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition.¢ A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Don’t Delay, Dealers! 


Get the facts about the sales pos- 
sibilities offered by the Bessler Mov- 
able Stairway. Good market for them 








among your customers. No _ invest- 
ment required. 
Send for 
Folders. 


Bessler 
Movable 


Stairway 


wastes no lower floor space. 


Ideal for making sleeping 
rooms or playrooms of attics or 
workrooms above garages. Easy 
and profitable to sell. 


The Bessler Movable 


Akron, on10 Stairway Co. 











Bartley 


PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


Direct Steam and Belt Driven 


William Bartley & Sons, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 




















HOTEL BENSON 


Crt 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 





Rates, 
$2.00 per day 





and up. 








~ 








The PORTLAND HOTEL 
Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 


Centrally located—all outside rooms. 
Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 
vour Portland, Ore., headquarters. 


European Plan $1.50 and up. 


RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 
anager _ Asst. Mgr. 

















BAY CITY, MICH. 


Jan. 30.—There has been a decided improvement 
in the demand during the last week, and the in- 
quiry indicates that buyers are preparing to cover 
their needs for a,considerable period. The great- 
est activity is noticeable in the furniture and inte- 
rior finish industries. The automobile trade is 
apparently holding off. 

The weather has been very favorable for logging 
during the last month, and those operating expect 
to put in a full supply this winter. 

Maple flooring manufacturers 
quiet during the last thirty days. 
creasing right along, however, 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. and Kneeland, Lunden, 


report business 
Inquiry is in- 


sigelow Co. have applied to the Michigan public - 


utilities commission for a reduction in the freight 
rate on logs hauled by the Michigan Central and 
soyne City, Gaylord & Alpena railroads. Joint 
hearings with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are now being held at Lansing. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 31.—Demand for hardwoods is improving, 
altho inquiries are principally for common and 
cull lumber, the top grades not being active, due 
in part to reports that the furniture shows sold 
quantities of cheap furniture. There has been 
some demand for quartered oak and walnut, but a 
considerable part of this has been for the common 
grades. Ash is moving a ‘little better than it 
was, while gum continues in good demand. Poplar 
is also more active. Quotations show quartered 
oak, inch stock, FAS, $140; common, $70; plain 
oak, $110 and $60; poplar, $115; saps and selects, 
$80; common, $55; gum, quartered red, $115 ; com- 
mon, $70; plain red, $110 and $65; sap gum, $50 
and $33; ash, $90 and $50; walnut, $250; selects, 
$175; common, $105; No. 2 common, $50. The 
movement of pine lumber is more active, as mild 
weather is keeping retailers on the move, and the 
general outlook is good. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 1.—There has been little or no improve- 
ment in the trade of the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of Evansville since the first of the year 
and orders have come in slowly, altho during the 
last week or two inquiries have increased in num- 
ber. The manufacturers and wholesale men say 
that in their opinion lumber prices are about as 
low as they will go. The three large hardwood 
mills in Evansville have not been operated steadily 
for several months and there are few logs coming 
in. Roads are bad and it is impossible to move 
logs in some sections. It is predicted that if by 
spring and early summer logs can be moved, prices 
will be much lower than since the World War. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 30.—While the actual demand continues 
rather light, there is every prospect of an expan- 
sion of business during the next fortnight. Dis- 
tributers say that the volume of inquiries con- 
tinues exceptionally good. There have been some 
orders placed during the last week for hard maple 
and oak flooring, and the upper grades of gum 
appear to have some demand. Virtually all No. 2 
grades are showing little activity. The industries 
continue to show a more healthy condition. Dur- 
ing the last week there has been more activity in 
the automobile body plants. The general disposi- 
tion, however, on the part of both retailers and 
industrial purchasing agents, is to spend much 
time in shopping around for low prices. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 30.—Demand is steady for both hardwoods 
and southern pine and prices are well maintained. 
Buying of hardwoods is pretty evenly distributed 
between factories and retailers. Retail stocks are 
only fair and buying to replenish them is going on. 
Southern pine trade is holding up well, with prices 
showing more regularity. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., says demand is holding up well. Prices 
are strong while some FAS items are practically 
out of the market. Mr. Pryor, J. W. Mayhew, 
general manager, and W. E. Weakley, traffic man- 
ager, attended the annual meeting of the Ohio 
association at Cincinnati. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., reports prices 
strong and that there is a noticeable improvement 
in demand. Railroad orders are coming in better. 


E. R. Clarridge, of the Buckeye Lumber Ex- 


change, reports a stiffening tendency in the south- 
ern pine trade, altho the market is still giore or 
less spotty. Prices show a tendency to advance. 

J. M. Andrew, of the Andrew Lumber Co., re- 
ports a quiet southern pine trade. Some items 
are becoming stronger and mill stocks are lower. 
Retailers are generally buying only for immediate 
requirements. 

W. E. Jones, of the . J. & W. E. Jones Co., 
millworker and dealer, took a very important part 
in the collection of funds for the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. of Columbus. He was the captain 
of one of the soliciting teams. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager of the John R. 
Gobey Lumber Co., reports little change in the 
hardwood trade. Prices are fairly well maintained 
and dealers are buying only what they want for 
the present. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 30.—The extremely cold weather the first 
part of last week was welcomed by the jobbers, 
it is said, as the swamps were frozen solidly, thus 
making good roads for log transportation, which 
is being expedited by tractors. The Phillion- 
Carlson loggers on the Manistique River, Mich., 
are using a large caterpillar, which hauls three 
sleighs, each with a capacity of 5,000 feet of. hard- 
wood, and transporting 45,000 feet daily. 

E. G. Kingsford, manager of the Ford interests 
in Iron Mountain, announces that the mill will 
start a night shift. An output of 250,000 a day 
is expected at the plant. 

The Scott & Howe Lumber Co.’s sawmill at 
Ironwood, Mich., is now operating day and night, 
the extra shift being added to eliminate the cost 
of handling the logs several times, according to 
EK. C. Wilson, general manager. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Jan. 31.—Great success attended the Rockford 
furniture shows just closed, enough orders for Rock- 
ford-made furniture having been booked to take 
care of the local factories’ daily output for at least 
three months. Inquiries are plentiful and good or- 
ders are still being placed. The outlook is good for 
the building industry of the city. Plans are under 
way for additions to several of the furniture plants, 
and there will be some other buildings erected in 
the spring—two factory buildings, a Masonic widow 
and orphans’ home, and probably a union depot. 
The retail lumber business is improving steadily 
and prices are holding firm. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan, 30.—Three sawmills at Rhinelander are now 
running, and several woodworking plants are in 
operation. The Thunder Lake Lumber Co. is operat- 
ing on a day shift, and has seven camps in opera- 
tion. Part of its logs go to the paper mills. The 
C. C. Collins Lumber Co. is operating on a night 
and day shift, at full capacity. The Stevens Lum- 
ber Co. is running at time and one-fourth, and the 
winter cut is .roughly estimated at 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 feet. The Wisconsin Veneer Co. is also 
operating. 

The Underwood Veneer Co., of Wausau, will open 
up logging operations at Rollingstone Lake, where 
it has about 9,000 acres of timber land, with about 
a 10-year cut. A spur will be run in from the North- 
western line. Operations are expected to start next 
fall. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 381.—Demand for hardwood lumber is grad- 
ually increasing and members of the trade believe 
there is a good business just ahead. More orders 
have been booked during the last week than during 
any similar period since the holidays and this is 
accepted as an encouraging development. Reports 
received here indicate that building operations are 
active, thus paving the way for a good business for 
manufacturers of flooring and interior trim. Also 
the number of orders booked by the furniture manu- 
facturers suggest increased activity on their part 
in the near future. More encouraging advices, too, 
are being received from the automobile industry. 
It is pointed out that stocks in the hands of con- 
suming and distributing interests are not large and 
that increased activity by these interests must nec- 
essarily bring about more urgent buying of southern 
hardwoods. 

The recent reduction in rates ordered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has not substantially 
stimulated the movement of hardwood lumber and 
forest products. While they do not become effective 
for some time some members of the trade here are 
offering, owing to the very small reduction in rates, 
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to absorb the differences between those now pre- 
vailing and those to become effective when tariffs 
are igsued in accordance with the order of the com- 
missin They are taking this course because the 
amount is almost negligible and because they are 
anxious to prevent prospective buyers from waiting 
until the lower rates actually become effective. 
They point out that they are able to make prompt 
shipment now but that, if everybody holds out of 
the market until the lower rates are put into effect, 
there might be considerable congestion. 

Export inquiries are increasing somewhat but the 
American Overseas Forwarding Co., according to 
General Agent O’Rourke, df New Orleans, is not 
booking much tonnage of hardwood lumber and 
forest products. 

The Kelsey Auto Body Co. has placed its plant 
in operation here, with about 50 men on the pay- 
roll. It announces that it has secured a contract 
with the Studebaker Co. for auto bodies made of 
cypress and gum and that it will put more men at 
work as its business expands. 

Manufacturing operations have been somewhat 
restricted in the Mississippi Valley territory during 
the last week on account of heavy rains, notably in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. These have interfered 
with work in the woods and have caused mill own- 
ers either to close their plants or operate them in 
some instances on limited schedules. Very few logs, 
relatively, are being prepared for shipment and un- 
favorable weather is largely responsible for this 


condition, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 30.—The winter is severe in the northern 
Canadian lumber districts. Graves, Manbert & 
George report that they have shut down their mill 
at Byng Inlet and curtailed logging operations for 
the present, on account of the snow and cold. They 
are not anxious to push the logging, as they have a 
considerable amount of logs left over, and will have 
a good cut for spring sawing. 

H. C. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber 
Co., returned this week from a month’s trip to 
mills in the South, where he found a good deal of 
optimism concerning spring business and a fairly 
large number of orders on the books. 

Franklin Moon, dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, and Henry R. Francis, 
professor of recreation in the same college, are lec- 
turing on forests of the State in local schools this 
week. The lectures explain how the State is pre- 
serving great tracts of valuable forest area and how 
these tracts are to be used for the good of all the 
people. = 

C. W. Bodge has located his central New Yor 
office in the White Memorial Building at Syracuse. 
It will be in charge of J. C. Chambers and W. T. 
Henderson, jr. 

At the meeting of the directors of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce this month, Clark W. Hurd, 
of Hurd Bros., was elected vice president. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 31.—Having concluded the first month of 
1922 with a fair amount of business, local lumber- 
men look for a greater development of trade in 
February. Inquiries have been increasing. Stocks 
in many lines, particularly top grades, are not 
plentiful. Prices are holding firm. The demand 
for lumber in building still leads, with flooring 
and interior finish in good demand. Furniture re- 
quirements have shown a gain. 30x stocks are 
improving slowly, as is railroad material. Retail 
lumber yards are preparing to get into the market. 
There has been a fairly good winter demand on 
retail dealers. 

The first four weeks of January showed 1,356 
permits, valuation $1,366,889, issued in Milwau- 
kee, as against 925 permits, valuation $816,206, 
during the same period a year ago. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Jan. 31.—To meet expected demand, manufac- 
turers are buying large stocks of logs. At Merrill, 
the excellent sleighing has brought a steady stream 
of logs to manufacturing plants. The Merrill 
Woodenware Co. and the Lincoln Box Co. bought 
heavily before the holidays, since which time the 
Ollhoff Lumber Co. and A. H. Stange Co. have 
become heavy purchasers, and it appears certain 
that all logs brought to the city will find a ready 
market. Little demand exists for farmers’ logs, 
except when hauled to the plants, this being due 
to the high rates. The Ollhoff Lumber Co. will be- 
gin operating its sawmill at Merrill in about a 
week’s time, and may keep in operation thruout 
the season without interruptions. The Crocker 
company at-Antigo will start its sawmill about 
Feb. 1. The Scott & Howe Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Ironwood is now running two shifts and will con- 
tinue on this basis until early in summer. The 
company has five hundred men employed. About 
6,000,000 feet of logs is decked in the yards for 
Sawing, while about 200,000 feet is being received 


each day. The Faust Lumber Co.’s mill at Antigo 
will probably be started in the near future. About 
250,000 feet of logs has been purchased from 
farmers. The company has also started rail ship- 
ments. The Fish Lumber Co.’s mill at Antigo will 
start about the middle of February. 

At the annual meeting of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. at Antigo all directors and officers were re- 
elected, as follows: President, L. K. Baker; first 
vice president, George BE. Foster; second vice presi- 
dent, Frank Boutin; treasurer, A. R. Owen; secre- 
tary, J. R. McQuillan; directors, F. T. Boles, H. C. 
Starr, F. M. Baltelme, H. R. Latimer, and the 
officers. 

The Faust Lumber Co. elected L. P. Tradewell 
as president, J. H. Worden as vice president, and 
Charles Malug as secretary and treasurer. 
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FRANK K. McCLURE, vice president of the 
South Arkansas Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., died 
on Feb. 1 at Carlinville, Ill., aged 65. Mr. Me- 
Clure had been ill only two weeks, having been 
stricken suddenly at his office. The funeral 
took place at Carlinville on Feb. 3. Mr. Mc- 
Clure was born in Carlinville and began his busi- 
ness career at Kane, IIl., 
as a hardware mer- 
chant. After a few years 
he went to Arkadelphia, 
Ark., to engage in lum- 
ber manufacturing for a 
time. Then returning 
to Carlinville, he en- 
tered the retail lumber 
business, organizing the 
firm of McClure, Hemp- 
hill & Ross, .which is 
now known as_ the 





THE LATE 
FRANK K. McCLURE 





Hemphill & Ibbetson 
Lumber Co. Shortly 
after Mr. McClure went 
with the South Arkan- 
sas Lumber Co. and has 
been associated with 
that concern for more 
than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He made his 
headquarters in the 
South for many years, 
but recently had spent 
most of his time in 
the general offices in 
St. Lonis. Surviving are a widow, who was Miss 
Adele King, of Kane, Ill., one son, Charles K. 
McClure, treasurer and general sales manager 
of the same concern with which his father had 
been connected for so long, and two daughters, 
Florence and Sudie McClure. <A twin brother, 
Col. Charles McClure, U. S. A., died several years 
ago, and another brother, James E. McClure, is 
editor of the Carlinville Democrat and during 
Governor Lowden’s administration was assis- 
tant director of public wélfare in Illinois. 





A. R. LA FONTA, of the steamship agency of 
Trosdal, Planta & LaFonta,, New Orleans, La., 
died at Tompkinsville, N. Y., on Wednesday, 
Jan. 25, and was buried at New Orleans on Mon- 
day, Jan. 30. Mr. LaFonta was born in New 
Orleans in 1880, engaged in the steamship busi- 
ness as a clerk in 1895, and attained national 
prominence as a steamship agent a few years 
later. Prior to the war he was New Orleans 
manager for Richard Meyer & Co., and at the 
close of the conflict helped to establish the 
Trosdal, Planta & LaFonta Co., which he rep- 
resented in New York, and which is one of the 
largest operators of Shipping Board vessels. He 
was at one time an executive officer of the New 
Orleans steamship agents’ organization, and 
was widely and favorably known among lumber 
exporters, 





MRS. PHOEBE STARK, mother of James E. 
Stark, of the lumber firm of James E. Stark & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., died at the home of her 
son in Memphis on Wednesday, Feb. 1, at the 
age of 84. Mrs. Stark was for many years a 
resident of Chicago. Besides her son she leaves 
two daughters, Mrs. J. H. Harris, of Chicago, 
and Mrs. E. O. Perry, of Springfield, Ill. 


MRS. ELENORE DAVIS, wife of Robert S. 
Davis, traffic manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., died on Thursday, 
Jan. 26, at her home in that city, after an illness 
of four months. Mrs. Davis was 53 years old, 
and, besides her husband, leaves two daughters, 
Mrs. Elenore Davis Thompson and Miss Julia 
Davis, of Kansas City, and a son, Robert S. 
Davis, jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 





R. W. ABERNETHY, one of the principals of 
the Eburne Sawmills, Eburne, B. C., about six 
miles south of Vancouver, died recently at the 
age of 60. Mr. Abernethy’s wife died about six 
weeks before his death and they leave a son, 
George, and a daughter. Jean. 


It Sells 
Solely on Merit 


‘*Larite”’ is one brand of 
flooring you won't have to 
depend upon argument to 
sell. It has plenty of merit 
to attract builders. 


“Larite Flooring” 


is noted for its dense grain—and 
therefore long wearing qualities— 
its even milling and good assort- 
ment of lengths—all of which ap- 
peal to shrewd builders. Remem- 
ber we also manufacture 


Southern Pine 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 





Write us ‘for prices. 


Carter - Kelley 
Lumber Co. 


MANNING, 
TEXAS 













Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers 





URNITURE manufacturersand factory buyers who 

insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 

lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 

we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 

our ‘Peerless Brand’” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 

Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 











EAST COAST 
Lumber Storage 


— just what Rail and Cargo 
Shippers need who would 
serve the Eastern trade. 


I You Ship Transits 
You Ship on Consignment 





avail yourself of our facilities at Hulst Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y. From our storage shed and yards we’ll give you 
maximum service, obtain the best market prices, at mini- 
mum cost. Get full particulars today. 


BLAIR Company 


SES Lm Grand Central Terminal, 
<> 





NEW YORK CITY 
“ Stock Lists Solicited” 
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LONG LEAF 


Southern Pine 


CYPRESS 
Yard Stock 
Shed Stock 
Timbers 
Piling 

Our Specialty: 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


Stephens Lumber Co. 


Home Office: ee FLA. 


Eastern Office: 
50 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 


Western Office: 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 














Ralph Lane Lumber Company 


7 Water Street, Tribune Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY 
Oak Douglas Fir 

Yellow Pine Spruce 
N. G. Pine Red Gedar 


Shinégles 








Arkansas Soft Pine 
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Poitevent & Favre 
Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 














Cable Address Mandeville, 
“Poitevent’” Mandeville. La. 








Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS ; 
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tthinc €& ae 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 
Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND _ SHINGLES 


, 


Cc. R. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews™ “resin 


LumberCo., Ltd. == 


Vice-Pres. 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 


GUS. DREWS 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


4 BANE SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 





























TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 28.—Another busy week was reported by 


the Tacoma waterfront mills and shipments of 
lumber are believed to have nearly approached a 
record. The carriers here during the week included 
the Steel Mariner at the Terminal dock for New 
York; the Ernest Meyer at the Terminal dock for 
California; the Colusa at the St. Paul dock for 
South America; the Naples Maru at the Puget 
Sound mill for the Orient; the Julia Luckenback 
at the St. Paul dock for New York; the Jwatsesan 
Maru at the Port dock for Europe; the Quinault 
at the Puget Sound and St. Paul mills for Califor- 
nia; the St. Joseph at the Terminal dock with box 
shooks and shingles for Europe; the Hawaii Maru 
at the Milwaukee dock for the Orient; the Alvarado 
at the O. & W. dock for California; the Aden Maru 
at the port dock for the Orient; the Siskiyou at 
the Tidewater mill for California; the Chattanooga 
City, which left last week and returned here from 
Everett to complete the loading of 400,000 feet of 
lumber for the east coast; the Phyllis at the De- 
fiance mill for California ; and the Stanwood at the 
Dempsey mill for California. 

The lumber mills of the East are doing a better 
proportionate business than other basic industries 
such as steel and coal and an improved market for 
lumber is gradually developing, according to George 
H. Long, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., who returned this week from a trip to the 
East. Mr. Long said that general business condi- 
tions in the West are better’ than in the East and 
predicted a slow but sure recovery for the country 
as a whole. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Co.’s mill at Mineral, 
closed for the last three weeks by storms and high 
water, resumed operation Jan. 25. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 28.—There has been a fair volume of busi- 
ness at the fir mills, and production pretty evenly 
balanced against it, the net result being that a con- 
siderable number of operations are now working 
pretty close up to their order files. The market 
is holding steady, altho there has been a well de- 
fined effort on the part of prospective purchasers 
of large quantities of car material to secure con- 
cessions. They have not been successful in the 
respect noted. One inquiry for twenty-five bun- 
dred cars has been held in abeyance on that ac- 
count, the millmen and the purchasing agents still 
being rather far apart. Production at 133 associa- 
tion mills for the week ending Jan. 21 was 70,- 
643,849 feet, or 19 percent below normal; orders, 
65,544,621 feet, or 7 percent below production ; 
shipments, 75,200,838 feet, or 6 percent above pro- 
duction. Thirty-nine percent of all new business 
was accepted for water delivery... It amounted to 
25,524,621 feet, of which 18,073,048 feet will move 
coastwise and intercoastal, and 7,451,573 feet will 
move overseas. New business for delivery by rail 
totaled 1,334 cars. Fifty-three percent of the 
week’s shipments moved by water, totaling 39,530,- 
838 feet, of which 28,354,869 feet moved coastwise 
and intercoastal, and 11,175,969 feet export. The 
rail movement for the week was 1,189 cars. The 
unshipped balance in the domestic cargo trade 
totaled 84,151,524 feet; and in the export trade, 
83,813,747 feet. In the rail trade the unshipped 
balance amounted to 4,315 cars. 

Roy A. Johnson, assistant secretary of the Pa- 
cific Coast Shippers’ Association, spoke on “Credits” 
at the regular Wednesday luncheon of shingle 
manufacturers and _ wholesalers. Mr. Johnson 
based his talk on the fact that business troubles 
had multiplied rapidly during the first three weeks 
of 1922, and stated that the question of credit and 
claims now required closer attention than ever 
before. His talk was followed by a general dis- 
cussion of the credit situation. 

A. Merle Youngs, of Beaver Dam, Wis., is in 
Seattle, getting in touch with the fir industry. 
He is manager of C. Starkweather & Son (Inc.) 
and also special representative of the Central Wis- 
consin Supply Co. 

A general meeting of the trustees of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. was held at the 
Washington Hotel Thursday. It was attended also 
by about forty of the stockholders. 

Lyle S. Vincent, of Lyle S. Vincent & Co., con- 
tinues to receive congratulations on a recent addi- 
tion to his family. “It’s a boy, of course,” he says 
—‘Lyle Staver Vincent, born Dec, 25, commonly 
known as Christmas Day.” 

William I. Carpenter, jr., of the W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, who was in Seattle this 
week, is able to point to several bright spots in 
the business situation in his territory. ‘It is not 
so bad as it might be,” says Mr. Carpenter. ‘While 


retail dealers realize that they face a hard year, 
they will come out all right. They are not dis- 
couraged. A new feature for the farming districts 
has been introduced in enlarged service, such as 
home planning, the laying of drains, finishing of 
house before painting, the use of blueprints and 
specifications representing details that ought to 
have been set out plainly but up to the present 
time have been overlooked. There are no lumber 
stocks in the yards, the surplus of last year having 
been used up. All told, business will show a de- 
cided improvement in 1922. Firms that last year 
made a little money will do better this year.” 

C. W. Lea, of the Deschutes River. Lumber Co., 
operating a mill at Lake Offut, Wash., was in Seat- 
tle a few days ago. ‘The mill, which has a daily 
capacity of 60,000 feet, resumed Wednesday, after 
a shutdown of eight months. The cut runs largely 
to select common car material. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 28.—Extensive redwood lumber operations 
will be undertaken at Brookings, Ore., and Cres- 
cent City, Calif., according to J. H. Owens, man- 
ager of the Oregon & California Lumber Co., who 
was in Portland last week buying equipment for a 
new railroad line being extended from Brookings 
southward into the redwood timber. The railroad 
will be 18 miles long and will be equipped with a 
Baldwin locomotive. The company has been en- 
gaged for several years in the manufacture of fir 
lumber at Brookings but will now extend its opera- 
tions into the redwood district. 

A. S. Kerry, owner of the Columbia River & Ne- 
halem Valley Railroad, and extensively interested 
in logging operations on the lower Columbia, has 
announced formally that he would turn over the 
management of his properties to Robert S. Shaw 
and return to Seattle to look after Puget Sound 
business interests. Mr. Shaw, who has been acting 
as manager of the road and of logging camps oper- 
ated by Mr. Kerry during the last three months, was 
formerly manager of the Hammond lumber mills at 
Astoria and was at one time president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

The Brighton Mills Co. moved into larger offices 
in the Northwestern Bank Building on the floor 
on which it has had its sales offices for some time. 
H. W. Aldrich is sales manager and, with his assist- 
ant, M. W. Harney, handles the disposal of the out- 
put of the big and modern plant at Brighton, which 
is looked after by Thomas Watt, manager of the 
company. 

Victor Brandt, of Portland, who is president of 
the Coos Veneer & Box Co., of Marshfield, returned 
from a trip to the mill today and reported an in- 
creased demand for the output of the mill, which 
has two veneer lathes and is operating double shifts. 
The company specializes in Port Orford cedar bat- 
tery separators, but is also turning out large quan- 
tities of veneer, 

Carl E. Martin, of the Martin Lumber Co., and 
A. F. Holbrook of the Holbrook, Lumber Co., both 
of Springfield, Mass., were in Portland during the 
week, and according to their views business will be 
active in the spring. 

The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
held its monthly meeting in the association rooms 
here today but transacted no business outside of 
routine matters. 

Cc. N. Huggins, manager of the Cobbs & Mitchell 
Co., has started on a three weeks’ trip thru the 
East that will extend as far as New York. This 
company has large interests in the Siletz Valley 
country with a new electrically driven mill at 
Valsetz. Jennings Ballantyne, sales manager of 
the company, has just returned from a trip to Cali- 
fornia, where he looks for a good business to de- 
velop later in the spring. 

H. P. Edward, sales manager for the Hammond 
Lumber Co., says that unless all signs are mislead- 
ing a big demand for fir lumber is going to develop 
very shortly. Mr. Edward keeps closely in touch 
with the selling as well as buying interests thruout 
the country. He says the fir market is a little bet- 
ter than a week ago altho the volume has not in- 
creased sufficiently to meet the desires of the trade 
as a whole. 

The Patrick-Andersen Lumber Corporation, 
wholesale lumber, has moved into larger quarters 
in the Northwestern Bank Building. William H. 
Andersen is on his way home from a trip east. 

The Saari-Roblin Lumber Co. reports new ac- 
tivity in the copper mine districts, the concern 
having booked orders last week for considerable 
quantities of mining timbers. 

D. C. Bradford, of the Bradford-Kennedy Co., 
wholesale lumber dealers of Omaha, Neb., was in 
Portland this week on his way to California where 
he intends playing golf for a month or two. 
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The Peninsula Lumber Co. is moving its general 
offices from the big office building which it has 
heretofore been housed down to the new quarters 
adjoining the sawmill plant. F. C. Knapp, general 
manager, is gradually acquiring one of the most 
important lumber operations on the river. During 
the war Mr. Knapp devoted his time exclusively to 
ship building, but since that need has disappeared 
he has dropped back into the harness as a lumber 
manufacturer. During the last two years he has 
been able to devote much more of his time to his 
lumbering operations and as a result the Peninsula 
plant is making a record cut. Without adding 
materially to the plant, the efficiency of the mill 
has been increased to the point where it is now 
cutting 30,000 feet of lumber an hour, as compared 
with its former output of 15,000 feet an hour. In 
other words, the output of the mill has been 
doubled thru increased efficiency. Mr. Knapp has 
plans for an additional sawmill plant, the con- 
struction of which probably will be begun some 
time this year. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 28.—Logging operations in the Willipa Har- 
bor district have been materially retarded during 
December and the first part of January by severe 
weather, but with its present moderation camps are 
again resuming operations. The Sunset Timber 
Co. has four single side camps at Sutico and Bush 
in operation and has a large crew constructing 
new roads. The Raymond Lumber Co. is operating 
single side camps at Bedford. The Leudinghaus 
Lumber Co. at Dryad is now shipping five cars 
daily to the Willipa Lumber Co. The Trap Creek 
Logging Co. at Nalpee is now operating a single 
side camp and reports that it will soon increase 
operations. The Lebam Mill & Timber Co., of 
Lebam, is operating one side and the Stag Lumber 
Co. at Willipa is logging about 30,000 feet a day. 
The Nemah River Logging Co. is operating two 
sides, opening a third, constructing additional rail- 
road, and has ordered another Shay locomotive 
and ten additional log trucks to handle the in- 
creased cut. The output is taken by the Quinault 
and Hart-Wood mills at Raymond. 

The Japanese exporters are again becoming ac- 
tive in their endeavor to purchase cedar logs and 
bolts. They are attempting to place contracts 
with the larger logging operators for complete 
cargoes at Willipa Harbor for direct loading. 

The Raymond Veneer Co. and Pacific Fruit 
Package Co., of Raymond, are operating single lath 
mills each, but a heavy business in stitched and 
fabricated berry boxes is in sight, forecasting full 
capacity operations in the near future. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan, 28.—Renewed activity is evident in What- 

com County camps and mills. This week the S. W. 

3arker camp resumed operating after being closed 
a week by deep snow, and the Dodd Lumber Co. 
began running again after making repairs. The 
Dakota Creek Lumber Co. will reopen is sawmill 
very soon, and as soon as snow no longer handi- 
caps it the Allied Lumber Co., of Kendall, will 
run. On Feb. 1 Herbert Day’s shingle mill at 
Lynden will operate. From Skagit County come 
reports of growing activity. Joe Peeples states 
that only bed weather and snow have kept. camps 
and mills from running in the upper part of that 
district. The cargo business is also developing and 
the month’s loading will exceed that of January, 
1921. This week five vessels called here for lum- 
ber. At the Bloedel Donovan mill the Henry T. 
Scott began loading 1,000,000 feet for California, 
and the City of Vancouver berthed for 1,000,000 
feet for Japan. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. be- 
gan loading the Sierra with 1,000,000 feet for 
California; and the San Jacinto with 500,000 feet 
for that State. The Colusa is due today to load 
500,000 feet for Peru. 

S. W. Barker, president of the Barker Logging 
Co., was a Bellingham visitor this week after sev- 
eral months’ absence. He predicts a good year 
for lumbermen and say that log prices will remain 
about where they are for several months. 

President Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., Mrs. Wood and Miss Marion Wood, 
their daughter, arrived this week from a tour in 
the Orient that began last September. For the 
last three weeks they were in California, and Mr. 
Wood declares that to be the brightest spot in the 
lumber market. He did not speak encouragingly 
of the lumber trade in the Far East, but every- 
where he found friendliness toward Americans, 
He was a passenger on the Empire State, which 
carried the -foreign relations commission of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and Govern- 
ment officials on the tour. Regarding California, 
Mr. Wood recalled that last year his company sold 
150,000,000 feet of lumber there and he was in- 
clined to think that this year’s demand will be as 
good. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan. 28.—Conditions in the local cargo market 
are described as “deplorable” and are attributed to 
heavy arrivals of unsold stock. Stocks were large 
in December and the inbound movement was much 
larger than requirements. Prices were fairly 
stable, however, until the January arrivals fur- 
ther accentuated the congestion, and the strain 
was too great. A number of lumber vessels are 
not working cargo because there is no place to put 
it. Prices have dropped to $21.50 flat for com- 
mon, with offerings below that and no takers. Lath 
are around $8.50; rough green clears are un- 
changed. 

Ship owners have announced a reduced wage 
scale and employees are said to be voting on 
its acceptance. A seamen’s strike with conse- 
quent suspension of waterborne movement would 
relieve the situation quickly, but that is not at all 
desirable. Arrivals by water this month to the 
25th were reported as one hundred and four—six- 
teen with redwood and eighty-eight with fir. The 
capacity of the redwood boats was 9,210,000 feet 
and that of the fir carriers 99,510,000 feet, a total 
of 108,820,000 feet. 

Reports from suburban districts indicate that 
the recent cold snap has damaged citrus fruite 
severely ; one estimate places the loss at from 40 
to 50 percent on oranges and 35 percent on lemons. 
One country yard expressed the opinion that its 
trade will be cut in half this year. 

January building permits to the night of the 
25th numbered 2,907, valued at $6,622,441. 

According to San Gabriel advices, one man was 
badly injured and several thousand dollars’ worth 
of lumber was destroyed at the plant of the San 
Gabriel Lumber Co. on Jan. 23. 

J. M. Clark, manager of the Ceres branch of the 
Modesto Lumber Co., was found dead at his ranch 
home near Ceres, Jan. 24, apparently by suicide. 

The Owensmouth Lumber Co. is reported open- 
ing a yard at Owensmouth. J. L. Schallert, man- 
ager of the C. Ganahl Lumber Co. at Redondo, is 
taking a vacation trip to Honolulu. H. W. Me- 
leod, local manager of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
is in San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 28.—There is a growing demand for lum- 
ber in San Francisco and neighboring territory, 
with the building outlook very promising. The 
large operators on both sides of the Bay are stock- 
ing up their yards. A number of steam schooners 
will be kept busy bringing Douglas fir and red- 
wood to San Francisco Bay. Retailers who have 
been selling lumber too low in comparison with 
wholesale prices have made some advances. There 
are good inquiries for specials in the market and 
commission men are not worrying over an occa- 
sional quiet week in yard stock. 

The Goodyear Redwood Co., operating a double 
band mill at Elk, Mendocino County, California, 
has sold its entire cut for a term of years to the 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city. The output 
will exceed 40,000,000 feet a year. The lumber 
will be shipped in unit packages by the Goodyear 
steamers to the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co.'s 
yard at Pittsburg, Calif., for drying and distri- 
bution. The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. has fac- 
tories at Pittsburg with complete facilities for re- 
working lumber. 


The Red River Lumber Co., this city, is making 
a fair cut of white and sugar pine for January, 
after having cut 10,000,000 feet during December 
despite cold and stormy weather. 

J. W. Rodgers, vice president of the Lassen 
Lumber & Box Co., is making an eastern trip and 
will get in touch with the trade in the middle 
West also. R. D. Baker, president, finds pine box 
shook business slowed down since the cold snap. 
While white pine lumber is rather quiet, there 
seems to be a better demand for shop. 

J. O. Goldthwaite, general manager of the Modoc 
Lumber Co., is in the city and states that the 
white pine mill, located near Chiloquin, will be 
operated during the coming season. The capa- 
city is about 20,000,000 feet for the season. 

Junius H. Browne, vice president of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., has arrived from the East to confer 
with officials here and at Scotia. He is looking 
for increased sales during 1922. 

The San Francisco branch of Tarter, Webster & 
Johnson (Inc.) now occupies a new suite of offices 
at 202 First National Bank Building. The main 
office will remove from Stockton to this city after 
Feb. 1. Walter S. Johnson is general manager. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is keep- 
ing up its production of redwood and making 
regular shipments to San Pedro. Redwood doors 
and door stock are being manufactured. The fir 
mill at Astoria, Ore., is operating but the plant 
at Mill City is closed temporarily on account of 
severe weather. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, have made 
very good sales of fir during the last two weeks. 














Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will give 
you best service stocks will permit. 

















Weis - Patterson 
Lumber Company 


(Incorporated ) 
Pensacola, Florida 
Formerly—Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Gulf Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND HARDWOODS 
Tupelo— Hardwoods 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


LOUISIANA 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 


AND SHINGLES 
\ 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Ltd.- 


DONNER, LOUISIANA, 











Manufacturers 








( The Planters Lumber Ge. 


JEANERETTE, LA. Limited 
BAND SAWED 


OUISIANA 
Red Cypress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING, 
\ CEILING and MOULDINGS 
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We specialize in 
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We also make 
Gang Sawn 


4" Flooring, 
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Yard Timbers S1S 2 E Standard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson - Waits 


L_Cevvuile, Fa Lumber Co. } 














| Cummer Cypress Go. ] 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 





























Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLCRIDA Al 

















That save 
Time and 
Money 





Cutting 


Grooves for parting strips 
Gains for heads and sills 
Pockets for sash weights 
Mortises for sash pulleys 


THE VERY BEST MADE 
Full information on request 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U.S. A. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 Fasc 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business, These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail Jumber dealer to read them carefully., 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 


Special cuttings have made up for any temporary 
lack of demand for yard stock. There is a con- 
tinued movement of fir to the Atlantic coast. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. has been reduc- 
ing production preparatory to closing down the 
mill at Susanville for a time. One bandsaw is 
running. Quite a supply of logs are decked in the 
woods. The box factory is operating one shift. 

Thomas A. McCann, representing the Shevlin- 
Hixon and the Carpenter and Clarke lumber inter- 
ests, came here from Minneapolis in time to attend 
the annual meeting of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Louis Wuichet, representing the California 
Sugar & White Pine Co’s line in Chicago territory, 
and L. R. Staats, the representative in New York 
territory, are here to attend the annual meeting. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors 
are: D. H. Steinmetz, of Sonora; F. H. Lambert 
and W. G. Kahman, of McCloud; J. M. White, 
of Weed; H. D. Mortenson, of Klamath Falls; I. 
M. Johnson, of Cromberg; S. W. Dwinnell, of 
Macdoel; W. W. Peed, of Eureka; and R. W. 
Wetmore, of Minneapolis. : 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, has arrived here with a party of officials. 
He is heavily interested in the Weed Lumber Co., 
which is making a winter run on white pine at 
Weed. 

J. M. Burch, president of the Farley & Loet- 
scher Manufacturing Co., of Dubuque, spent a few 
days here before sailing for Honolulu, accompanied 
by his wife and daughter. 

In the San Francisco news budget printed in 
the Jan. 21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
mention was made of the removal to new offices 
of the W. R. Sayre Lumber Co. (Inc.), and in this 
connection President F. F. Sayre was mentioned 
as having been connected with the management of 
the California Sugar & White Pine Co. for twenty 
years, and W. R. Sayre as having been with the 
same concern for ten years as manager. This 
statement was in error and should have read that 
President F. F. Sayre was president and manager 
of the California Sugar & White Pine Co. for ap- 
proximately twenty years, while W. R. Sayre was 
associated with that company for about ten years, 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 28.—Advices reaching Everett millmen, 
upon which was based a lively hope of possible 
reductions of freight rates on lumber and lumber 
products, gave a more cheerful tone to the spirits 
of the operators here this week than has been the 
case for several months, alfho these did not add 
perceptibly to the orders booked. The near ap- 
proach of February and the breakup season of 
the winter in the eastern markets has developed a 
lively inquiry, however, that should result in an 
enlarged market. A slight tendency toward ad- 
vanced prices was noted. Production here this 
week was well up to the average, and rail ship- 
ments were larger than those of last week. Tide- 
water plants are cutting timbers for export to 
Japan, and a number of mills situated well back 
in the Cascades are booking orders and moving the 
material to the Coast for transfer to ships. The 
shingle men were cheered by a slight stiffening of 
the price levels this week, and production was 
near the normal level prevailing for several 
months. Water shipments from Everett this week 
were diversified, mill products going not only to 
the Orient, but to South American points and the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 28.—Since the first of the year there has 
been organized in Spokane the Duffy-Hamacher 
firm, with offices in the Old National Bank Build- 
ing. The company will handle all Inland Empire 
lumber products and will also sell cedar posts and 
poles. Both members of the firm are lumbermen 
well known to the trade. George W. Duffy has 
been a resident of Spokane for the last twenty 
years, most of that time in the lumber business, 
starting in the retail end with the Exchange Lum- 
ber Co. under the tutelage of Andrew MacCuaig, 
its president, who last year was presiding officer 
of Elkad Elko, the lumbermen’s club. An evidence 
of Mr. Duffy’s popularity is shown by his recent 
election to the vice presidency of Elkad Elko. 
E. D. Hamacher, the junior member, resigned as 
sales manager for the Dalkena Lumber Co., with 
offices in Spokane, to form the new organization. 
Aside from two years spent in the service during 
the war, Mr. Hamacher has been with the Dalkena 
Lumber Co. in Spokane and at the mill at Dalkena 
for the last six years. 

The planer at the mill of the Coeur d’Alene 
Lumber Co., at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, is starting a 
second shift. A full crew is to go on at the planer 
tonight. The mill is operating one shift, with talk 
of starting a second shift when better weather 
makes it feasible. A fair amount of orders is re- 
ported by Manager BE. W. Eller. 

L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 


Sales Co., returned today from a business trip of 
several weeks to St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 30.—One of the four new school buildings 
to be erected in New Orleans this year will be 
named the “John Dibert School,’ in honor of the 
memory of the late Capt. John Dibert, the veteran 
cypress manufacturer who made his home in New 
Orleans and was connected with several of the 
leading cypress manufacturing concerns in this 
State. Mrs. John Dibert, widow of Capt. Dibert, 
and a generous giver to good causes, has announced 
her intention to donate the entire playground 
equipment and apparatus for the John Dibert 
School, which will be ready for occupancy at the 
beginning of the fall school term. 

State Conservation Commissioner M. L. Alexan- 
der last Friday sent a check for $50 to V. H. Son- 
deregger of the State forestry division, to be 
awarded as prizes to the high school girls submit- 
ting the three best essays on forestry. Some time 
ago the forestry department organized an essay 
contest for Louisiana high school boys on the same 
subject, offering as prizes scholarships in the sum- 
mer forestry school conducted by the department. 
The high school girls then demanded admission to 
the contest. Commissioner Alexander saw no rea- 
son why they should not study and write essays 
on forestry. As the forestry school is for men and 
boys exclusively, he has provided cash prizes of $25, 
$15 and $10 to be competed for by the girls. 

Col. A. C, Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., president 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., came to New 
Orleans last Saturday from Bogalusa, where he 
attended the company’s annual meeting last week, 
remaining over to attend the Sullivan-Salmen wed- 
ding at Slidell, He complimented Louisiana on the 
work it is doing for forest and cutover land con- 
servation, which the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
is actively promoting in its own operation. He re- 
turned to Buffalo today. 

John H. Kirby, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., was in New Orleans Sunday en 
route to Washington to attend a meeting of the 
American commissioners to the Brazilian Centen- 
nial Exposition, which opens at Rio Janeiro next 
September. Mr. Kirby was recently appointed to 
the commission by President Harding. He declared 
that the position of lumber statistically was never 
better than at present, “because the supply on the 
yards of the manufacturers is inadequate to the 
demands of the trade, which are constantly in- 
creasing. I have been in the lumber business for 
more than three decades,” he continued, ‘and in 
all that time it has never had a better outlook than 
now.” 

George E. McLeod, manager of the New Orleans 
office of the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, announces that by arrangement with its 
commercial attaches abroad the bureau is enabled 
to exhibit in foreign countries photos and moving 
pictures of the American lumber industry, and will 
arrange for their display in foreign cities and ports 
interested in lumber imports, if the American lum- 
per concerns will supply the films. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Jan. 30.—The market has not shown much 
change over last week. Some mills have weakened 
on items that they were long on and prices on 
some items have advanced. The general tone of 
the market is firm. Demand is spotted. The heavi- 
est demand comes from the cities as rural buying is 
usually considerably curtailed the first six months 
of the year. Retail stocks are low, which means 
that any buying by the consumer will result in the 
mills getting some business. Stocks at the mills are 
broken and low. Inquiries are heavy from the 
dealers, and industrials are buying some stock. 
Railroad buying is not very heavy but ‘in volume 
enough to give good prices to car material. 

The hardwood situation shows no particular im- 
provement, tho the sentiment seems to point to 
higher levels and more demand. Stocks of uppers 
are low and there is a fair demand for No. 1 and 
hetter in oak. Heart gum is moving freely. Hard- 
wood flooring is in fair demand at good prices. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 30.—Southern pine prices remain firm. 
Some nice orders were placed for railroad repair 
material for immediate needs. The weather for 
the last ten days discouraged building and in a 
measure hampered the operation of mills. However, 
the retail yards in Houston are doing a nice busi- 
ness and January permits will exceed the record 
for the month in many years. 

In the hardwood market, box factories and con- 
centration yards are the principal buyers. The 
export demand is much better. Cloudy weather 
with a norther blowing has hampered logging op- 
erations and the short stocks at the mills have 
been further depleted by continued shipments. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


Jan. 30.—While southern pine and hardwood 
prices have remained practically stationary for the 
last ten days, sales at the mill are steadily increas- 
ing. Retail yards are looking for an unusually 
big demand for pine for home construction. Dur- 
ing January, Atlanta established one of the best 
records in years in number and value of permits 
issued, and actual construction will get under way 
during February. Production at southeastern mills 
has been increasing slightly since the first of the 
year, but is still less than demand. Inclement 
weather continues to hold up logging and, altho 
many additional mills are operating, until the 
weather improves materially there will be no great 
increase in production. Many big buyers of hard- 
wood who have been holding off purchases for 
lower freight rates are now expected to enter the 
market. Many items of pine and hardwood will 
go up in price during February, lumbermen here 


believe. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 30.—The demand for southern pine last 
week has shown some improvement. Prices on 
some items are showing an upward tendency, with 
stocks very badly broken and No. 1 and piece stuff 
hard to find. Inquiries have been very heavy. 

The weather is very unfavorable and the smaller 
mills were practically all closed during the entire 
week on account of excessive rains, which pro- 
hibited logging. Stocks are getting very low and 
an early advance is predicted. It now seems that 
buyers will hold off until the small rate cut 
goes into effect in the early part of March. Ship- 
ments have been very slow, due to the weather, 
and the order files have shown more orders ac- 
cepted than have been shipped. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 30.—The southern pine market seems to be 
feeling the effect of cold weather and listless de- 
mand. Finish and uppers of all kinds have re- 
ceded in price somewhat, in spite of the fact that 
such items are moderately scarce. The market 
is a trifle soft, but there is no pronounced weak- 
ness. Other yard stock items, such as boards and 
dimension, are firmer, and it is very difficult to 
place large orders for specified lengths. Mill 
stocks are rather broken and ill assorted. A strong 
demand would bring advances, as mills for the most 
part are still selling at very little above cost. At 
least $5 a thousand more would be needed to make 
the millmen satisfied to cut up their timber. Some 
buying is reported from all sections of the market 
and no particular locality is showing special activ- 
ity. Shipments are slow, as the South has been 
having unusually cold and wet weather for the 
last two weeks. The output has been very light. 

Hardwoods are showing about the same tendency 
as pine. FAS sap gum has declined somewhat, 
also No. 1 common. The high freight rates still 
keep the lower grades practically out of the market. 
There will have to be a considerable demand for 
No. 1 and better oak and gum before the market 
will show strength enough to move No. 2 and No. 3 
grades. ‘The factories are not stocking up after 
inventory as they should. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 30.—Southern pine millmen during last’ 


week have been more concerned with weather than 
with the market. Continued rain has made logging 
very difficult and practically all the smaller mills 
are down. The roads are almost impassable, and 
this condition means a considerable decline in pro- 
duction. Shipments are also very light, as it is 
practically impossible to handle air dried lumber 
thru the planers. The demand for yard and shed 
stock is very satisfactory. No particular change 
in prices is noted, but the tone of the market 
is firm. The demand for wide finish is very good 
and timbers also are firm. Some items in the lower 
grades seem to be stronger. Shortleaf dimension 
is rather lifeless, There seems to be more inquiry 
for lath and flooring. Local building is quite 
active. 

The hardwood market is slightly improved over 
last week, altho there has been no change in prices. 
Poplar seems to be looking up somewhat. MHard- 
wood men believe that the rate settlement will 
stimulate buying. 

Chase Taylor, son of Horace F. Taylor, of Taylor 
& Crate, Buffalo, N. Y., spent Wednesday in Jack- 
son and Thursday and Friday at D’Lo as guest 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co. 

L. D. Halstead, of Richey, Halstead & Quick, 
large hardwood and pine wholesalers of Cincinnati 
and Detroit,. has been in the South for several 
weeks and called on Jackson lumbermen the latter 
part of last week. 

Ralph Wilson and R. F. Stevens, of the Wilson 
Lumber Co., Portland, Me., called on their connec- 
tions in the South last week. They represent in 
the New England territory some of the largest 


southern manufacturers, and expressed their opin- 
ion that retail buying would become active within 
a few weeks. 

A. D. Wicks, assistant sales manager of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., is spending several weeks in the 
North with company salesmen, and also taking in 
the Ohio and Michigan dealers’ conventions. 

B. C. Godwin, of Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., 
returned Sunday from a hurried trip to northern 
lumber markets. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 30.—The lumber situation in and around ~ 


Jacksonville has been anything but encouraging, 
tho wholesalers and manufacturers feel that pres- 
ent conditions are only temporary and that an 
improvement will shortly set in. The prevailing 
opinion is that in the buying centers of the East 
and West severe weather has postponed buying. 
Some transactions have been reported, principally 
in dressed stock, while timbers and dimension are 
stagnant. 

The Dunlevie Lumber Co., Allenhurst, Ga., was 
visited by fire during the week and lost its planing 
mill and dry kilns. 

J. L. Greer, of Greer, Fla., one of the best known 
millmen of this section, is ready to resume opera- 


tions. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 30.—The demand has not come up to ex- 
pectations and, while inquiries are still very heavy, 
they do not develop into actual business. While 
a good many of the larger mills recently raised 
their lists, stating they were oversold on most shed 
stocks, they now say they are getting very little 
new business. The market on this class of mate- 
rial is very spotted and quite a variation in prices 
is noted. A good many orders are offered for ship- 
ment in thirty to forty-five days, but mills do not 
care to book them, as they look for better prices by 
the time shipments would be made. The weather has 
been very unfavorable for fifteen to twenty days 
and has caused quite a falling off in shipments. 
Production has practically stopped at small mill 
operations. Large mills report quite a curtailment 
on account of the weather. Buyers from the con- 
suming territory have been in the South in good 
numbers for the last fifteen days, but from 
all reports obtainable are only scouting around try- 
ing to get acquainted and see for themselves as to 
stocks on hand. They have placed but very few 


orders. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 30.—The North Carolina pine market con- 
tinues far from dull. Inquiries are still being 
received in good volume. Much business is being 
turned away, as mills are either sold ahead on 
some items or do not care for further business 
until they have stock for prompt shipment. Re- 
ports from wholesalers are more optimistic. Prices 
on certain low grade stock are still a little unset- 
tled, due to competition from air dried and south- 
western stock, but even these competitors recently 
have taken a brace. There has been no disposi- 
tion to rush production. Heavy snow, sleet and 
rain storms in the South have materially retarded 
production and shipments. All stock orders are 
wanted promptly. 

There is a better demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and 
better in single carlots, prices showing no further 
change. Lower prices are being offered by buyers 
and consistently refused, notwithstanding which 
orders are materializing. No. 2 and better, 4/4 
and thicker, stock widths in mixed lots are more 
active in New England and also in other sections, 
with visible supply very small. Demand for small 
lots of 5/4 and thicker edge No. 2 and better is 
improving. Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues to improve 
in demand and inquiries are more numerous for 
No. 3 stock widths, with 6-, 8- and 10-inch No. 3 
growing scarce. Other planing mill items such as 
4/4 rips, bark strips and miscuts are not so active, 
but mills have little to offer. 

There has been an improvement in demand for 
4/4 edge No. 1 box dressed and resawn, as well as 
some further inquiries for cargo lots of rough stock. 
Most mills are not in position to promise quick 
shipment on dressed stock, due to old orders on 
hand, and are not attracted by large cargoes as 
delivery is rather far in the future. ‘There is also 
a good demand for 4/4 edge and stock widths No. 
2 box, with 6-, 8- and 10-inch growing scarce and 
the surplus of No. 2 edge small. Practically all of 
this is wanted dressed. Some low prices have 
been quoted on No. 2 box, but mills having small 
stocks are holding firm for their quotations and 
eventually get them. Sales of No. 1 stock box 
were larger during the week, several cargoes call- 
ing for this stock. Prices have weakened a little 
due to outside competition. Box bark strips are 
active, dressed and resawn, with price holding firm. 

While there has been no marked improvement 
in sales of flooring, ceiling ete. during the week, 
some business is being done and prices show up a 
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Representing Nadawah Lumber 
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Price List Issued Weekly 
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Planer makes better lumber. 
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Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, 
Flooring, Drop Siding. 


Poplar, Oak, Gum 
Mixed Cars if desired, 


Lumber Co. 
Lathrop, 
Ala. 








"THE LUMBERMEN’S 
SEARCHLIGHT 

BY M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 


90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Gucad in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 
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Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
hone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chicago New England St. Louis 
Rep tative, Rep tative, Representative 
JamesN.Woodbury, J. J.Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 





The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 














Yoae LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. 














PINE and HARDWOODS 











Specializing in Band Sawn Kiln Dried 
FINISH, DIMENSION, ROOFERS 
Anything in Georgia Hardwoods 


Taylor Lumber Company, Inc. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers ATLANTA, GA. 











New Hampshire 
Stave & Heading Mill 


BIRCH, 874, 10/4, 16/4 
MAPLE, 574 and 874 


Mill at Sales Office: 
No. Stratford, N. H. 79 Wall St., New York 
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For high grade stock, well milled 
and uniformly graded, send us 
your orders, 


Monteola Hardwood Mills 
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$1.50 postpaid. 
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little better. Reliable reports indicate that com- 
petition from the Southwest is not so keen now, 
and that pine mills should get more business. 
Building permits issued in Norfolk during the last 
week showed a marked gain. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Jan. 30.—The southern pine market continues very 
quiet. Inquiries for railroad and export stock are 
plentiful and good prices are being offered for 
sawn timber and various export grades. Due to 
the extremely wet weather and scarcity of orders, 
most planers in this section are still down. There 
has been no sunshine in this section for the last 
two weeks, and daily rains keep all yard stock in 
wet condition. 

Edward E. Krauss, sales manager of the Indus- 
trial Lumber Co., attended the annual convention 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association in 
Kansas City, last week, 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


Jan. 30.—As January came to an end, the lum- 
ber industry in West Virginia was marking time 
to a great extent, there having been no improve- 
ment since the first of the year. Lumbermen 
count on building for most of their business in 
1922, and not on industrial consumers. Altho 
buying is almost at a standstill, prices remain 
about the same on hardwoods as during recent 
weeks. 

In the face of much depression, General Man- 
ager A. F. Gibson at the annual meeting of the 
Athens Lumber Co. held at Morgantown a few 
days ago reported an excellent year’s business, The 
following were elected directors: M. W. Reed, 
A. F. Gibson, H. A. Bailey, C. R. Jones and Albert 
Shuman. M. W. Reed was elected president; H. A. 
Bailey, vice president, and A. F. Gibson, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager, 

A. F. Land, for many years identified with the 
coal industry in Logan and Kanawha counties and 
with extensive coal holdings in Logan County, has 
disposed of all his coal interests in West Virginia 
to engage in the lumber business in California. He 
has been elected treasurer of the Hutchinson Lum- 
ber Co., in which he is also a stockholder, this be- 
ing a concern with a capitalization of $3,000,000 
and with extensive timber boundaries in California 
and other States. Headquarters of the company 
are at Sacramento, Calif. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan. 30.—Shed and yard stock pine seem to be 
in better demand, and advances of from $3 to $5 
noted last week are maintained. Other grades of 
pine are not going so well, but mill operators and 
dealers appear to be more hopeful of the future 
than for some time. Several sizable sales have 
been reported during the week and two or three 
large interests are feeling out the market. Ex- 
port business is improving, some large contracts 
having been placed for delivery within the next 
two or three months. 

The H. D. Dean shuttle block mill at Brewton, 
Ala., sixty miles from Mobile on the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad, recently built, began operations 
this week. The blocks are made from dogwood, 
which is plentiful in that section of the State, the 
supply being sufficient to keep the mill going at 
full capacity for several years, Mr. Dean states. 
The output of the mill is about 1,500 blocks a day. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 1.—Millmen and jobbers assert that ship- 
ments to line yards over the Northwest are about 
normal for the season and that retailers are order- 
ing such stocks as they actually require. The 
main holdback at present is conceded to be rail- 
road freight rates. Operators contend that freight 
charges make shipments of the lower grades almost 
prohibitive. Quotations in all grades of northern 
pine are unchanged. The sales representative of 
one of the lumber companies was advised last 
week, however, that he might expect to receive 
new lists within the next few days showing ad- 
vances of $1 to $2 on No. 3 and better and on di- 
mension stuff. He asserted that he had been in 
receipt during the last few days of substantial 
inquiry from contractors who desired to cover 
their requirements at the current lists. Gener- 
ally speaking the lumber market is regarded as in 
a much more healthy condition than in several 
months. A few inquiries from dealers at Tona- 
wanda and Buffalo were received here during the 
week for cargolots to go forward during the sea- 
son of navigation. No business has resulted so far. 
Views of sellers and buyers were asserted to be 
coming closer together, however. Representatives 
at Duluth of Pacific coast companies said that the 
number of cars of lumber in transit to this market 
has become negligible and that more strength has 
resulted. 

Railroads have been in the market to a greater 
extent of late for ties. Prices offered run from 


87 to 60 cents for hemlock and tamarack, accord- 
ing to quality. Nothing more has developed in 
the pulpwood market. Operators are working upon 
contracts booked some time ago at around $8 a 


cord. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 31.—Retailers appear to be playing some- 
thing of a waiting game with the lumber market. 
The volume of business, while it is larger than it 
was a month ago, is not at all up to expectations 
and prices are not as steady as they should be, 
except on some upper grade items. Industrial de- 
mand is good in some places and weak in others. 
Sales managers, however, do not exhibit any feel- 
ing of pessimism. They know the demand is bound 
to come and they will have better stocks to meet it 
when it does come. This is the case especially 
with the big southern pine mills, and to a lesser 
extent with southern hardwood manufacturers. 
Better grades of western pines appear to be harder 
to find than anything else, and the stiffness of 
prices in that quarter is responsible to some extent 
for a steady increase in the price of millwork. 

The report on building operations for 1921 in the 
tenth Federal Reserve district, eighteen cities re- 
porting, shows a total of 27,936 permits for a 
valuation of $73,983,903, an increase of 9.1 percent 
over 1920. The total for December was 1,401 per- 
mits for $7,588,766, an increase of 148.5 percent 
over 1920. All reports indicate that the January 
figures will run considerably over the same month 
last year. 

Raymond B. White, assistant general manager of 
the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., who returned 
last week from a trip to the mills with the com- 
pany’s salesmen, said he found a strong spirit of 
optimism in the South over general business con- 
ditions. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Jan. 30.—Business is showing most encouraging 
signs of revival. Dealers who have been east 
looking over the situation in the bigger building 
centers have returned with reports that wonderful 
building programs are being outlined, especially in 
and about New York City. Better business is 
already making itself felt here. Mill operators are 
putting on additional help and placing in opera- 
tion machines that have been idle for several 
months. The yards are increasing their working 
forces to meet the increasing demand for supplies 
in the hands of the wholesalers. Contractors re- 
port that they are figuring on more building than 
for a number of years. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 30.—Trade, both in hardwoods and soft- 
woods, undoubtedly has been improving. The vol- 
ume of business is probably better than usual so 
early in the year. Orders cover nearly all kinds 
of business, including retail yards and factories. 
Prices are quite firm. Stocks in northern Ontario 
are fairly well bought up by the wholesalers. Their 
increased buying is partly to be accounted for by 
manufacturers being a little more reasonable than 
last year. Practically speaking, millmen today are 
asking the same prices for the 1921 and 1922 
cuts, particularly of white pine. Hemlock is very 
scarce and prices are firm. Western stocks are be- 
coming firmer. In British Columbia fir there is a 
great scarcity of clears, as a result of the large 
export demand. Shingles are stiffer. There is a 
good demand in Ontario for XXX, and supplies 
are hard to obtain. Contractors in Toronto state 
that business is increasing steadily, and that they 
are figuring on a very large number of projected 


buildings. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Jan. 28.—Last year’s production of logs 
amounted to 1,789,957,237 feet, a decrease of 256,- 
825,608 feet in comparison with 1920. This places 
1921 practically on a par with 1919 and 1918 also. 
December’s production was 139,257,977 feet, which 
was only 4,561,333 feet less than in December a 
year ago. 

With considerable cold weather during the last 
month and a half or two months and much deep 
snow, camps have not been very active, so there is 
not a great deal of logs in the market. Added to 
that, millmen on the American side of the line find 
it profitable, at the present rate of exchange, to 
buy cedar logs here. British Columbia shingle 
manufacturers find that, with logs as high in price 
as they are, they are getting little profit, so they 
are not inclined to resume operations. ‘lhey are 
ready to pay $14 or $15, but think that $17 and 
$18 is too high. 

It is estimated that the lumber cut in British 
Columbia in 1921 will be about 175,000,000 feet 
less than in 1920. Export returns show an in- 
crease of 30,000,000 feet. Lumbermen say that 
stiff freight rates are largely responsible for the 
decrease, as the local market showed as large & 
consumption as in 1920, with exports increased. 
The reduction has all been on the rail route 
markets. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 30.—The severely cold weather of the last 
week has, in truth, had a very demoralizing effect 
on the market, as from all sides come reports of 
the slowing down of business. In fact, in some 
quarters business activity has been below normal, 
even for the season. In spite of the quiet reported 
from all sides, optimism for the near future clings 
to the trade. The sudden drop in activity came as 
somewhat of a surprise, but letups must come, spas- 
modically and otherwise thruout the winter season. 
There are in reality no bright spots in the market. 
Southern pine probably brought in the best ac- 
counts of itself. Retailers have as much as they 
want for immediate needs and have practically 
ceased to stock up. Most large orders placed were 
for future contracts. The mills report a big stock 
of low grade lumber, but higher grades are 
scarce in both hardwoods and softwoods. The 
mills seem reluctant to sell, as they are apparently 
looking for the market to advance. A heavy de- 
mand will bring about a shortage at all mills. 
Slightly advancing prices have been noticed in the 
last week in some items of hardwoods, maple and 
oak flooring, and in shingles and lath. Outside of 
these prices have held firm with no sign of a down- 
ward tendency. 

In the Thompson Hill section of Long Island 
City ground has been broken recently for the erec- 
tion of forty 2-family houses in the block which 
adjoins the Bliss Street Station of the dual sub- 
way system. 

Arthur BE. Lane, of the Arthur E. Lane Lumber 
Corporation, left this city after the holidays for a 
business trip to the Pacific coast. For the last 
week Mr. Lane has been in Spokane and is expected 
in Portland today. Mr. Lane has just returned 
from Vancouver and from a visit to his Canadian 
mills. He will return to this city about the middle 
of February and will visit California on his way 
home. T. A. Jenkins, assistant manager, is in 
charge of the Grand Central office during the ab- 
sence of Mr. Lane. 

W. S. Hollister, of Savannah, Ga., president of 
the Pine Plume Lumber Co. and the Gulf Red 
Cypress Co., was a visitor to this city after the 
holidays. He spent most of his time while here 
at the sales office of the Pine Plume company at 
501 Fifth Avenue, which office was opened recently 
with Fred S. Morse as manager. Mr. Morse re- 
ports that business is a little quiet at present. 

M. J. E. Hoban, of the Hoban-Hunter-Feitner 
Co., Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, is on a visit 
to the mills in the South. In the last week Mr. 
Hoban attended the annual meeting of the Osceola 
Cypress Co., whose output the Brooklyn company 
distributes. 

James L. Jacobs, secretary of the Santa Clara 
Lumber Co., who divides his time between the New 
York office and the company’s Tupper Lake mills, 
reports a large stock of lumber on hand in the 
Adirondacks. He says that there are large quan- 
tities of snow in the mill section and that logs 
are now being hauled with teams and two tractors. 
The company specializes in spruce and hemlock. 
The mills have an anuual capacity of 15,000,000 
feet, with 50,000 cords of raw pulpwood. 

George H. May, local manager of the E. G. 
Phinney Co., 21 East 40th Street, is of the opinion 
that the housing situation in New York will not 
be good until the railroads are in a more prosper- 
ous condition. Mr. May reports a small run of 
business and that thruout this section the falling 
off has been noticeable since the first of the year. 
The main office of the Phinney company is in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The main offices of the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation were moved last Monday from Spring- 
field, Mass., to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where the 
docks and yards are located. A new office building 
has been recently completed at Poughkeepsie. The 


* change was made to facilitate and expedite ship- 


ments, as now the heads of all departments will 
be in one city and under one roof. Mr. Dutton 
will continue his home in Springfield. The change 
makes it much more convenient for the New York 
office in every way, as the triangle formed by the 
three towns is now eliminated. 

Henry Cape, treasurer of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, reports that in- 
quiries are being received in larger volume but 
are not yet normal for the time of year. Mr. Cape 
looks for a fair demand this spring. 

A. J. Morback has been added to the selling 
staff of the Blanchard Lumber Co., 11 Broadway. 

Clarence L. Peaslee, lumber attorney, and Mr. 
Deemer, manufacturer, of Williamsport, Pa., were 
recent visitors in this city in interest of a large 
timber deal in Tennessee. 

Thomas B..Austin, general manager of the Union 
Mill Co., advises architects to eliminate as many 
special features and odd size articles in their 
Plans as possible, if they want to carry on their 
operations without delay, for the number of mills 
in Brooklyn fitted for special work is limited, and 
long delays will result on their jobs requiring 


special work. He says that his company’s mills, 
which specialize in sawing and planing lumber 
for supplying ship yards and ships in general, 
find business quiet, but there is now a tendency 
toward a revival. 

Mr. Martin, of the Mengel Box Co., of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is in this city on business. Mr. Mar- 
tin reports the battery box business as being very 

oor. 

. T. N. Nixon, manager of the local sales office of 
Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, reports that business 
is keeping up to expectations and that the move- 
ment of lumber is better than usual for this time 
of year. He also reports that prospects are very 
bright for the spring trade. Cypress and Pacific 
coast products are the main line of woods handltd 
by this concern. Hardwoods and southern pine 
are also traded in. “Cypress prices are holding 
up very well considering the seasonal dullness of 
the market,” said Mr. Nixon. “Inquiries are com- 
ing in well for all kinds of woods but some diffi- 
culty is being met in filling orders on account of 
the shortage at the mills. Mixed cars are getting 
increasingly hard to fill. The Pacific coast stocks 
are fair,’ continued Mr. Nixon, “and are getting 
quite a hold on this market. Shipments are com- 
ing in quickly and there is a plentiful supply of 
fir and spruce to take care of immediate needs. 
The retail yards seem to be well stocked.” This 
firm owns the Penn-Sumter Lumber Co., of Sum- 
ter, S. C., manufacturer of cypress and hardwoods. 
The Sumter mill closed down last December and 
it is not the intention of the company to open up 
the mills again until the low grade lumber on 
hand is distributed at a satisfactory return. At 
present the low grades are bringing very poor 
prices. The main office is in Philadelphia and the 
local office is at 21 East 40th Street. This com- 
pany handles the output of the mills of the Beach 
Island Lumber Co., of Twiggs, 8. C., the Standard 
Lumber Co., of Hawkinsville, Ga., and the Roan 
Mountain Lumber Co., of Poplar, N. C. 

An estimate based upon the number of plans 
filed in New York City since Jan. 1 shows that 
buildings upon which work will be started between 
Jan. 1 and April 1 will provide accommodations 
for 10,000 additional families. The work com- 
pleted prior to April 1, to which the tax exemp- 
tion law will apply, will bring the grand total of 
families provided for under the tax exemption law 
to approximately 50,000, according to a suryey 
just completed by the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 30.—One of the visiting lumbermen here 
last week was W. FE. Berger, of the Dawkins Lum- 
ber Co., of Ashland, Ky., who stopped in Baltimore 
on his way to New York and called on some of the 
hardwood men here. He said that business was 
fair and that there were some features about it 
which afforded encouragement. 

W. C. Heyser, of the Buskerk-Heyser Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, also stopped in Baltimore last week, hav- 
ing been on a tour north. He stated that there 
was a very fair business in woods for cigar box 
making, in which his company specializes. 

G. L. Wood, vice president of the R. E. Wood 
Lumber Co., this city, is back from a trip to the 
company’s sawmill at Fontana, N. C., where he 
went to see how operations were progressing, with 
a view to augmenting the output. 

George B. Jobson, the new sales manager for the 
R. E. Wood Lumber Co., returned last week from a 
tour which embraced Georgia, North Carolina, West 
Virginia and the eastern part of Kentucky. It was 
his first swing around the circle in his new ca- 
pacity, and the trip was intended to be in the 
nature of a get-acquainted affair. He saw a num- 
ber of the millmen with a view to securing stocks 
for the company’s trade. This week he will go 
north, getting in touch with patrons of his com- 


pany. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 30.—The open weather of the last two or 
three weeks has not been productive of any in- 
crease in building, altho it is known that many 
projects are under way and will positively be 
started by the middle of March. With the signing 
of scales by different branches of the building 
trades, the Jumbermen are getting ready for a 
great influx of orders in the next month or six 
weeks. E. M. Tate, secretary of the Building Con- 
struction Employers’ Association, said that build- 
ing work now under way or about to be undertaken 
totals $14,325,000. He predicts a record building 
season, with prospects of no labor troubles. All 
unions in the building trades have entered into 
agreements for one year from March 1, with the 
exception of the plumbers, electricians, lathers, 
asbestos workers and composition roofers, and it 
is expected that these will be brought into line 
in the near future. Inquiry among wholesale and 
retail lumbermen this week shows a slight slowing 
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The French Market for Barrel Staves 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Manufacturers of 
American barrel staves who in the past have been 
making considerable shipments to France need not 
expect large orders for some time, probably not 
until the next vintage season, in the judgment 
of Consul Theodore Jaeckel, at Bordeaux, in a 
report to the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Jaeckel states that the controlling factor 
in determining the selling prices of French barrels 
used in the wine and other industries requiring 
cooperage supplies has heretofore been the cost 
of American barrel staves. The latter are far su- 
perior in quality to barrel staves produced else- 
where, with the possible exception of those made 
in Czecho-Slovakia, and their use is almost obliga- 
tory in the manufacture of stout barrels of the 
higher grades. When the war started American 
staves sold in Bordeaux at prices ranging from 
1,800 to 2,000 francs ($360 to $400) per thou- 
sand. During 1920 the price increased to 22,000 
francs per “grand milier’ (1,600 staves), or 13,- 
750 frances per thousand ($2,648 at the normal 
rate and about $995 at the average rate of ex- 
change for October, 1920), and the price for new 
“hbarriques” (barrels containing 225 liters) rose to 
220 francs each as a result. 

The cooperage industry of the district, which is 
an important one, underwent a serious crisis, for 
wine producers ceased all purchases of barrels. 
To make matters worse, the wine industry was 
undergoing acute depression and the prices of wine 
had fallen to exceedingly low levels. Under the 
circumstances the local demand for barrels was 
further lessened. Export markets, moreover, were 
not available, since the Government had prohibited 
the exportation of barrels and barrel staves. Even- 
tually the manufacturers who had been carrying 
large stocks of -cooperage supplies of which they 
could not dispose were obliged to shut down their 
factories. 

Within the last few weeks the situation has 
changed slightly for the better. Not alone have 
the restrictions on the exportation of barrels and 
barrel staves been removed but the offering of bet- 
ter prices to the wine growers since the recent har- 
vest has created a lively demand for new barrels. 
This demand has been further stimulated by the 
very considerable fall in the price of staves. The 
latter are now to be had at much more reasonable 
prices, new barrels containing 225 liters of Amer- 
ican or Czecho-Slovakian oak selling at from 80 to 
95 francs, as compared with 220 frances a year 
ago, and barrels of sized chestnut at 45 francs, 
The stocks of barrels made of French staves held 
by manufacturers have been nearly exhausted, and 
there is a fair demand for French and other cheap 
staves for barreling the large quantities of the 
higher grades of wine which are still in vats. 

The demand for half barrels of good, thick wood 
especially is fairly heavy. In disposing of their 
French staves, however, the dealers suffered losses 
of from 70 to 75 percent. American staves were 
recently selling around 7,000 francs per thousand, 
a decrease of approximately 66 percent from the 
average prices of 1920. Unfortunately, it has been 
impossible to dispose of a large part of the stock 
of American staves imported a year ago, even at 
that reduced price, and the present stocks of 
American staves in Bordeaux are estimated at 
about 8,000,000, one importer alone having about 
3,000,000. Large orders for American staves, there- 
fore, should not be expected in the United States 
for some time, and probably not until the next 
vintage. 


The Finnish Timber Situation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The following re- 
port regarding the Finnish timber trade has been 
received by the lumber division of the Department 
of Commerce, from Consul Leslie A. Davis, Helsing- 
fors, Finland: 


According to the most recent information, the 
sales of timber of the Finnish Sawmill Union up 
to Nov. 15 last amounted to 700,000,000 feet and 
those made by shippers outside of the union to 
about 150,000,000, making a total of 850,000,000, 
or 70 percent of the available stocks in the coun- 
try on June 1, 1921. The sales up to the middle 
of November of last year amounted to 860.000,000 
feet, or about 60 percent of the stocks available on 
June 1, 1920. The sales during the first half of 
November were not very large, amounting to about 
10,000,000. 

The timber export business began under poor 
conditions. Finland had been accustomed to sell 
large quantities of timber to England only, but 
there was a lack of demand during the winter. The 
Scandinavian lumbermen held the opinion that 
prices should not be decreased, and with this in 
view the Finnish-Swedish sales agreement was 
made, which forbade decreases in prices. It soon 
appeared, however, that this was not a proper 





procedure, and shortly afterward the agreement 
was canceled. But in spite of this exportation be- 
gan to revive very slowly. Exportation in 1920 
had begun to be brisk in June and July, but the 
June and July exports of 1921 were insignificant, 
and exportation was weak, even as late as August, 
notwithstanding the fact that new markets had 
been procured in the Netherlands and Belgium, 
and for some kinds of timber goods in France, be- 
sides exports of firewood to Denmark and Sweden. 
It was only in September that the exports became 
considerable. October exports were quite satisfac- 
tory, especially when compared with October. 1920. 

Some sales have already been made for shipment 
next season, and the price has been paid upon the 
signing of the agreement, altho in view of the un- 
certain exchange this is considered a matter of 
speculation on the part of both seller and buyer. 
The market continues stable. Prices of T-inch 
battens are $23 to $25. 

The 1922 prospects for the sale of Finnish tim- 
ber are therefore thought to be good. Offers of 
$29 for 7T-inch battens for shipment f. 0. w. (first 


open water) south coast have already been re- 
ceived. Exporters now anticipate that the de- 


mand will exceed the supply, which is considered 
more probable in view of the greatly reduced lum- 
bering in Sweden and Finland. Very little cut- 
ting was planned for this winter, partly owing to 
the uncertainty of the markets and the general 
lack of money, but principally because most of the 
timber firms already had such large quantities of 
logs that it was thought unnecessary to do addi- 
tional cutting. Arrangements were then made for 
cutting only 50 percent as much timber as nor- 
mally, but now, as the prospects are quite different 
from what they were about four months ago, work 
in the woods will probably be much brisker, per- 
haps 80 percent of normal. It is likewise expected 
that sawmills will increase production. 

The Lumber Division has this to say concerning 
the lumber industry in Austria: 


The Austrian lumber industry is recovering some- 
what from the world stagnation which prevailed 
during the past summer, according to a _ report 
from William F. Upson, American trade commis- 
sioner in Vienna. At the time mention there were 
in Styria about 40,000 carloads of lumber await- 
ing shipment, but since then conditions have im- 
proved. Considerable quantities have been ex- 
ported to France, Hungary, Italy and Germany. 


Efforts to Stimulate Mexican Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—R. M. Connell, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner in Mexico, has sent 
to the Department of Commerce the following re- 
port on efforts to stimulate building and suggestion 
for the standardization of building material in 
that country: 

Every effort is being made by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, particularly in the Federal district, to 
stimulate building. Certain tax exemptions are 
granted property owners who construct buildings 
on their property, and the tax on vacant lots 
within the limits of Mexico City have been in- 
creased. While these exemptions have not stimu- 
lated building to any marked degree, as economic 
conditions have not been stabilized and money 
has been very tight and frequently impossible to 
obtain, legislators are hoping that with the decline 
in prices of building materials an enlarged building 
program will result by spring. 

Standardization of sash and door dimensions in 
Mexico would be very much to the advantage of 
American exporters. Under present conditions it 
is usually difficult for them to dispose of stock in 
quantities sufficient to render the cost of the im- 
ported product less than that locally manufactured. 
A movement might be started in Mexico City for 
standardization thru the local association of archi- 
tects and thru the locally published trade paper, 
Arquitectura, the editor of which is Sr. Alfonso Gu- 
tierrez, 2a San Juan de Letran. 34, Mexico, D. F. 

{Organizations in the United States interested 
in these questions may apply to the lumber division 
of the Department of Commerce for further par- 
ticulars, ] 


Two Foreign Trade Opportunities 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Consul Charles L. 
Latham, Kingston, Jamaica, in a report appearing 
in today’s issue of Commerce Reports states that 
because of a shortage of houses in Kingston and 
St. Andrew, as well as the desire for houses having 
some architectural merit at moderate cost, con- 
siderable interest is being manifested as to the 
desirability of imported houses already cut and 
ready for erection. 

Consul E. A. Dow, at Algeria, points out that 
at present there appears to be a good market in 
Algeria for American staves, as the disturbed con- 
ditions existing in the stave producing regions of 
Europe are enhancing the market possibilities for 
American staves. The wine industry is the most 
important in the country, and the oval dressed 
French claret stave, which is of the split variety, 
is generally used. The dimensions most in demand 
are 42 inches for the shooks and 24, 28 and 34 
inches for the headings, with a thickness of 1% 
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to 1% inches and 3 to 6 inches wide. The fore- 
going dimensions are given in French inches, which 
are equivalent to 1.102 English inches. 


The German Market During 1921 


J. F. Miiller & Sohn, timber brokers at Ham- 
burg, Germany, in a letter of recent date state 
that during the last year German industries have 
been very active and the consumption of foreign 
raw materials has attained a high volume. Conse- 
quently the demand for foreign woods has been 
brisk thruout the year and all timber producing 
centers in the world have again taken up supply- 
ing the Middle Europe market. Still, the figure 
reached for the import of American woods has 
been trifling in comparison with those in former 
years. The chief hindrance to the broadening of 
affairs was naturally the growing difference be- 
tween the currencies of the United States and 
Germany, which at times made business almost un- 
practicable. The outlook is uncertain, and should 
conditions not improve it is likely that only lim- 
ited quantities of high class material wiil be asked 
for during the next months. 

Tabasco, Honduras and Nicaraguan mahogany 
was not imported to any extent during the last 
year. Some shipments of Guatemala mahogany in 
round logs, however, were disposed of at satisfac- 
tory prices. No stocks are on hand. 

Black walnut, formerly a favorite among the 
cabinet woods, came in chiefly in prime logs for 
veneer cutting purposes, while smaller logs and 
lumber could not be brought in again. 

In the middle of the year the German veneer 
manufacturers tried to again take up yellow pop- 
lar on a larger scale, while later on it proved to 
be possible to compete with African varieties, used 
for similar purposes and brought in at less than 
half the price of poplar. 

The German cigar box industry could not again 
resume the use of Central American cedar, so im- 
ports were trifling and consisted chiefly of some 
selected logs for veneer and boat building pur- 
poses. Pencil cedar was brought in in slats and 
square hewn logs. 

Hickory and ash have occasionally been asked 
for, but no imports to speak of have been noticed. 

Some prime red gum veneer logs came along, 
while lumber is not inquired for. 


The Export Movement Thru Mobile 


MosIL4, ALA., Jan. 28.—The export movement 
of lumber and timber from Mobile this week was 
light, amounting to only 1,009,051 feet of pitch 
pine lumber, shook, headings ete. for 11,401 bar- 
rels, 500 barrels of rosin, 51,300 oak staves. Im- 
ports were 801 gross tons of log wood from Ja- 
maica. The countries to which the export ship- 
ments of pitch pine lumber went and the feetage 
were: 1,167,000 feet to San Juan, Porto Rico; 
45,000 -feet to Havana, Cuba; 87,000 feet to 
Caibarien, Cuba; 117,000 feet to Kingston, Ja- 
maica; 330,051 feet to Aguadilla, Porto Rico, and 
263,000 feet to San Fernando, Trinidad. The 
shook and headings went to Point-a-Pitrie, Guade- 
loupe, the rosin to La Plata, Brazil, and the oak 
staves to Bridgetown, Barbados. 


British Columbia Lumber Exports 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 30.—Exports of timber 
products from British Columbia in December were: 


Per SS. Canadian Rover, 9,359 bundles lath for 
San Pedro; per SS. Arizona Maru, 52.185 feet 
cedar logs, 110,706 feet fir lumber and flooring for 
Japan; per SS. Waimarino, 1,050 bundles shingles, 
1,097 bundles lath, 59.560 feet fir and hemlock 
lumber for Sydney; per SS. Canadian Prospector, 
1.308,269 feet fir railroad ties and lumber for 
China; per SS. Pamona, 16,919 feet lumber for 
Japan; per SS. Hakata Maru, 10 bundles box 
shook, 144,257 feet cedar logs, 65,731 feet lumber 
for Japan; per SS. Kenkon Maru, 351,181 feet 
lumber for the Orient; per SS. Mobile City, 8,175 
bundles shingles for New York; per Tokufuku 
Maru, 1,547,710 feet fir timbers and lumber for 
United Kingdom; per SS. Protesilaus, 34,089 
bundles box shook, 393,245 feet cedar logs, 375,- 
974 feet fir and hemlock lumber for Hong Kong; 
per SS. Usuri Maru, 122,107 feet flooring for 
Japan; per SS. Lewis Luckenbach, 35,000 bundles 
shingles, 16,978 feet lumber for New York: per SS. 
Robert Dollar, 2,190,238 feet lumber for Calcutta ; 
per SS. Canadian Britisher, 7,556 bundles lath, 10,- 
064 bundles fir pickets, 2,174,885 feet lumber for 
Australia and New Zealand; per SS. City of Spo- 
kane, 100.000 feet cedar logs, 1,028,726 feet fir, 
hemlock lumber and flooring for Japan: per SS. 
Coolcha, 3,770 bundles fir lath for San Pedro; per 
SS. Artigas, 47,217 bundles shingles for New York : 
per SS. Manila Maru, 3,690 bales wood pulp, 54,- 
000 feet cedar logs, 108.278 feet fir lumber for 
Japan ; per SS. Makura, 481 bundles box shook, 500 
bundles lath, 113,874 feet lumber and flooring for 
Sydney; per SS. Waikawa, four bundles shingles, 
four crates fir doors, 14.407 bundles box shook, 
399.655 feet fir lumber for Sydney; per SS. Brush, 
2,500 bundles shingles for Boston and New York: 
per SS. Ivion, 33,486 bundles box shook, 229,378 
feet cedar and hemlock logs, 84.657 feet cedar 
lumber for Manila; per SS. Andrea F. Luckenbach, 


33,638 bundles shingles for New York; per SS. 
Kahnan Maru, 1,455,701 feet fir, cedar and hem- 
lock lumber and flitches, 966,698 feet cedar and 
hemlock logs for Japan; per SS. Spain Maru, 381,- 
989 feet lumber for Japan; per SS. Mississippi, 
103,878 feet pine and spruce lumber for Antwerp ; 
per SS. Tokiwa Maru, 58,650 feet logs for Japan ; 
per SS. Canadian Highlander, 1,601,403 feet lum- 
ber, flooring for Yokohama and Shanghai. 


Disastrous Fire Sweeps Timber Yard 


HARTLEPOOL, ENGLAND, Jan. 10.—A great con- 
flagration which had its origin in the timber yard 
of Messrs. G. Horsley Bros., at West Hartlepool, 
swept that neighborhood last week. The stocks in 
the timber yard, eighteen acres in extent, were 
completely destroyed, as were forty adjacent dwell- 
ing houses. A strong northerly gale whipped the 
flames, and the eighty acres that they finally 
covered was a raging furnace for three hours be- 
fore the conflagration could be checked. Six hun- 
dred people were rendered homeless, and the dam- 
age was about $4,000,000. Among the great stocks 
of timber which went up in smoke was a large 
quantity of southern pine railway sleepers. 


Export Activities at Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan. 31.—Two shipments of 
lumber went out from Pensacola during the last 
week. The Italian bark Escambia cleared for 
Genoa with 289,334 feet of pitch pine lumber and 
32.689 cubic feet of sawn timber. The other clear- 
ance was that of the British schooner Frederic A. 
Duggan, with 818.000 superficial feet of pitch pine 
lumber for Montevideo. The American steamship 
Saltilla is completing a large parcel shipment of 
lumber and timber and will be ready to clear with- 
in a few days. The Portuguese bark Lisboa, the 
American schooner Golden State and the Portu- 
guese barkentine Cabo de Roca were either await- 
ing or loading cargo. 
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Ocean Freight Situation 


Chartering continued active in the transatlantic 
grain and sugar trades, and also in time charter 
boats for West India and transatlantic trading, 
and a steady demand prevails for additional boats 
for similar business, say Lunham & Moore, New 
York ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin for 
Jan. 28. In the South America, long voyage and 
all other trades the requirements of shippers ap- 
pear light. Rates are firm at the basis of last 
previous charters, with owners asking advances 
for prompt boats. The supply of tonnage avail- 
able for early February is. light, but for later load- 
ing ample tonnage offers at market rates. 

There was no appreciable change in the sailing 
vessel market, and only a limited amount of char- 
tering was reported. The demand for tonnage 
continues limited and comes almost exclusively 
from coastwise and West India shippers, freights 
in all other trades being exceedingly scarce. Rates 
are quotably steady at the basis recently current 
and sufficient tonnage offers for all requirements, 


LUMBER SITUATION IN RESERVE DISTRICT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—In its review of 
business conditions in the eighth district, the 
ederal Reserve Bank thus discusses the lumber 
situation: 


Because of the holidays, invoicing, mill repairs 
and the weather, the period between mid-December 
and mid-January is a very quiet one in the lumber 
trade. The last thirty days have proved to be no 
exception to the rule. But because of the sus- 
tained strength of the market, consequent on the 
comparative smallness of stock and cut, there has 
been more than the usual amount of inquiry, and 
also of small buying for immediate needs. Buyers 
are evidently as anxious as they are uncertain 
about how best to conserve their interests. in 
point of time for placing stock orders. Many 
country retailers are perplexed in regard to this 
matter because they will entertain hopes of freight 
rate reductions in the limited time within which 
they could be advantaged in the receipt of their 
spring stock. So while “market feelers” are fairly 
numerous, stock buying of southern pine and other 
building lumbers has hardly started yet in this 
district, even among the line yard companies, who 
have not been able to obtain such price conces- 
sions to early volume buying as they are usually 
favored with. sridge timbers, crossties and car 
material reflect about the same conditions as house 
lumber. The needs of the railroads are great as 
to all these items. Prices of softwoods are steady 
to higher as contrasted with thirty days ago, while 
the principal grades of hardwoods, notably red 
gum and white oak, are lower. 


Encouraging to the hardwood trade is the 
fact that December sales of the eleven reporting 
interests were from 14 to 45 percent larger than 
in December, 1920, and about steady with No- 
vember, 1921. The comment is made that more 
confidence is felt in prices, and retailers are 
preparing to replenish their stocks. 
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N.C. PINE } 


Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
see of 300,000 feet 
9) 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


& You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 
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Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
9th Fl Union . 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Maryland 











Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


KilnDried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


| SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 





CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - ~- ~~ 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - - ~-  Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 


-A BIG HIT— 


That’s what dealers make with home 
buiiders when they sell our 


N. C. Pine “=. 
Stortieal, Yellow Pine *pre0i" 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy,Inc. &@ 
Times Dispatch Building, RICHMOND, VA. . 

















THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately: A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
‘nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a*table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
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SIMONDS 
SAWS 


The efficiency and stam- 
ina of Simonds Saws 
have always _ recom- 
mended them in mills 
or lumber operations 
throughout the world. 
They are edge-holding 
and fast-cutting saws 
that hold their tension 
under heavy feed. 


If you need any style 
of saw —circular, in- 
serted tooth circular, 
band or cross-cut, get a 
Simonds—it will satisfy 
you. 


Write for catalog and 
prices. 


Simonds 
Manufacturing Co. 


“The Saw Makers’’ 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, III. San Francisco, Cal. 
Lockport, N. Y, Seattle, Wash. 
New York City Montreal, Que. 
New Orleans, La. Vancouver, B C. 
Memphis, Tenn. St. John, N B. 
Portland, Ore. London, England. 














The Chicago Storage Lumber Co., has moved 
from 728 to 726 Lumber Exchange Building. 


FE. H. MeDonald, of the Grosskopf-McDonald 
Lumber Co., Shawano, Wis., transacted business in 
Chicago this week. 


A. B. Leasure, of the Oliver & Leasure Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., passed thru Chicago this 
week on his way to Florida, where he will make a 
short sojourn. 


Guy F. Burruss, of the Indiana Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., South Bend, Ind., and Mrs. Burruss 
were in the city during the week, to attend the 
1922 automobile show. 


L. A. Buck, of Escanaba, Mich., and M. F. Coe, 
of the Forster Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., were 
among the northern lumbermen transacting busi- 
ness on the local market this week. 


The Babcock Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
sent out announcements to the trade advising that, 
after Feb. 1, H. M. Jessop will be connected with 
the Detroit office of the company. 


J. L. Lane, of J. L. Lane & Co., accompanied 
by Mrs. Lane, this week went to Winter Park, 
Fla. Mr. Lane expected to return in about ten 
days, but Mrs. Lane will remain in Florida for 
the winter. 


Henry Wachsmuth, head of the Wachsmuth 
Lumber Co., Bayfield, Wis., and M. H. Sprague, 
saw mill owner of Washburn, Wis., have been 
elected directors of the Bank of Southern Wiscon- 
sin, Janesville, Wis. 


M. F. Parker, of the Gulf States Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss., this week paid a brief business 
visit to this market. J. W. Welsh, of the Welsh 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., also called on the 
local trade during the week. 


Thomas J. Neacy, head of the Filer & Stowell 
Co. and the Beaver Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday 
on Tuesday of last week, observing the occasion 
with the usual day’s work at his office. 


John E. Nuzum, head of the John B. Nuzum & 
Sons Lumber Co., Viroqua, Wis., and his daughter 
Ethel have left for New Orleans on their way to 
the Panama Canal zone, and from there will go to 
California to spend the rest of the winter. 


A, C. Ebeureiter, of the A. C. Quixley Lumber 
Co., who. has recently returned from a sales trip to 
Rockford, Ill, reports that the furniture plants 
there are in most cases running at capacity, having 
a good volume of business, mostly from the East. 


D. V. Dierks, president of the Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., transacted business in 
Chicago this week. He spoke very optimistically 
regarding the market outlook, saying that tho busi- 
ness is slow in starting up it will do so rapidly in 
due time. 


B. H. Bolinger, vice president and treasurer of 
the 8S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., 
was in Chicago this week attending the automobile 
show held here this week at the Coliseum. After- 
ward, Mr. Bolinger expected to go to Boulder, Colo., 
for a short vacation. 


J. D. Foucht, formerly of the Advance Mill & 
Lumber Co. and the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
has formed a connection with George D. Griffith & 
Co., and will represent this concern in Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio, for the sale of northern and 
southern hardwoods and southern pine. 


R. J. Collins, who during the last several months 
has represented the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., Mc- 
Nary, La., in this territory, calling largely on the 
country trade, has left for Houston, Texas, to take 
charge of an office just opened in that city by the 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co. 


W. S. Kaehler, formerly treasurer of the Chicago 
Lumber Sales Co. and secretary-treasurer of the line 
of retail yards owned and operated by the directors 
of that company, has recently bought one of these 
yards, the Darlington Lumber & Coal Co., at Dar- 
lington, Ind. He has severed his connections with 
the Chicago Lumber Sales Co. and has assumed di- 
rect charge of the yard. 


C. J. Reynolds, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., spent some time in Chicago this 
week. He said that prospects are very bright so far 
as Kansas City is concerned, but that the outlook 
for country trade in that section is not so good, 
due to the unfavorable agricultural situation, Kan- 
sas City last year enjoyed a good building move- 
ment, and all indications point to its continuation 
this year. 


J. Donner, manager of the Chicago office of the 
S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., re- 
turned this week from a ten-days’ visit to the com- 
pany’s mills at Zama, Miss., and Bolinger, Ala. He 
reports that the South is flooded by rain, which 
has created an extremely difficult manufacturing 


situation. A great many of the small mills have 
had to shut down on this account, while operations 
at the larger mills have in almost all cases been 
curtailed. 

Charles E. Foster, president of the Foster Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. (Inc.), of Valparaiso, Ind., one of 
the best known retail lumber dealers in the middle 
West, left Valparaiso this week for an extended 
tour of the South and West, which he expects will 
occupy two or three months. On this tour Mr. 
Foster will visit manufacturing operations and, 
combining business with pleasure, will get an 
accurate line on conditions in the producing sec- 
tions from which the bulk of the lumber consumed 
in the middle West comes. 


Charles D. Bull, secretary-treasurer of the Metro- 
politan Lumber Co., on Jan. 26 attended a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the George Palmer Lum- 
ber Co., at La Grande, Ore., and was elected to the 
board of directors. The George Palmer Lumber 
Co. is a large manufacturer of western pines, and 
its sales in eastern territory are handled by the 
Metropolitan Lumber Co. After the meeting, Mr. 
Bull, who is accompanied by Mrs. Bull, expected to 
transact business in Portland, Ore., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and afterward spend two weeks with 
a son, Edward, who makes his home in Los 
Angeles, 


G. W. Dulany, jr., Harris Trust Building, Chi- 
cago, president of the Eclipse Lumber Co., a’ line 
yard concern operating yards in Iowa with head- 
quarters at Clinton, and Mrs. Dulany are leaving 
for New York City, where they will take passage 
Feb. 11 on the Steamship Carmania for a cruise 
in the Mediterranean. ‘They will be accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Lingo, of the Lingo Lum- 
ber Co., Dallas, Tex. Mrs. Lingo is a sister of 
Mr. Dulany. The party expects to spend about 
two months abroad the Carmania. Then they will 
make a tour of Europe, and expect to return to 
the United States some time in May. 


F. T. Turner, president of the Turner-Farber- 
Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., passed thru this city last 
Tuesday, on his return to Memphis from New 
York City. While here, Mr. Turner conferred with 
KE. H. Beard, in charge of the company’s Chicago 
office, and expressed himself very optimistically 
regarding the outlook for the lumber trade, even 
tho improvement at this time is disappointingly 
slow. He expects, however, that when business 
opens up it will expand rapidly, and that a good 
domestic business will be enjoyed in 1922. He also 
believes that export business with Europe will show 
very material improvement within another six or 
eight months. Mr. Turner and G. H. Farber, vice 
president of the company, attended the annual con- 
vention of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion at Cincinnati last week, and proceeded to- 
gether to New York, whence Mr. Farber sailed last 
Tuesday for London, where he is headquartered in 
charge of the company’s European office. 
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TO JOIN MINNEAPOLIS CONCERN 


Fred H. Peschau, who for the last three years 
has been in charge of the Chicago office of the 
Payson-Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., will 
on Feb, 15 sever this connection to join the Webster 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. Mr. Peschau has been 
with the Payson-Smith concern for three and a half 
years, and for five years previously was connected 
with the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., Phillips, 
Wis. Before that he had many years’ experience 
both in the manufacture of northern hardwoods and 
in the wholesale lumber business. No announce- 
ment has yet been made as to the appointment of 
Mr. Peschau’s successor as manager of the Payson- 
Smith Lumber Co.’s Chicago office. 


IN CHARGE OF CHICAGO OFFICE 

Maj. Charles D. M. Houghton, formerly president 
of the Houghton Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and New Orleans, La., arrived this week in Chicago, 
to take charge of the local office of the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. W. T. Hicks, 
who for the last two years has represented the 
company in this territory, henceforth will look 
after its interests in Michigan, with headquarters 
at Grand Rapids. Thus he returns to his old stamp- 
ing ground, for four years prior to coming to Chi- 
cago having represented the company in that State. 

Major Houghton, tho having severed active con- 
nections with the Houghton Lumber Co., still re- 
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tains an interest in the concern, which wholesales 
southern pine. He is succeeded as president by 
W. H. Sumption, formerly vice president. Major 
Houghton during the war served in France as in- 
spector for the adjutant general department, United 
States Army, 


DIRECTORS APPOINT COMMITTEES 


The board of directiors of the Lumbermen’s As- 
socaition of Chicago met last Wednesday and 
appointed the following committees for the ensu- 
ing year: 

TRAFFIC COMMITTEE—A. A. Adams, chairman; 
P. S. Fletcher; J. F. Holzbauer; John G. Hodges, 
and R. V. Squires. 

INSPECTION COMMITTEE—H. L. Hanbury, chair- 
man; John D. Hanbury, chief inspector. Pine: 
A. B. Claney; L. J. Marshall; V. F. Mashek and 
George J. Pope. Hardwood: F. L. Johnson; H. H. 
Kreutzer: F. B. MeMullen, and Ralph C, Shead. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE—H, L. Hanbury, chair- 
man; George C. Wilce; John J. Manley ; Thomas J. 
Roy; L. C. Haring; E. A. Thornton; Ford Jones; 
J. Donner, and W. O. Johnson. 

ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE—J,. L. Lane, chair- 
man; William E. Trainer; R. C. Clark; F. M. 
Baker: E. W. Dierssen; F. L. Williams, and B. F. 
Masters, 

PUBLICITY COMMITTEE—Peter DeVries, chair- 
man; E. M. Dollarhide; George P. Rinn; E. H. 
Burgess, and A. H, Ruth. 

House CoMMITTEE—G. A. Vangsness, chairman ; 
Fred H. Burnaby; H. F. Morris; J. Donner, and 
George J. Pope. 

TRADE RELATIONS COMMITTER—W. J. Miksak, 
chairman; F. H. Deacon; S. R. Taxey; J. A. Gor- 
man; G. C. DeSwarte; A. W. Lammers; R. C. Mc- 
Whorter: P. S. Fletcher, and W. O. Johnson. 
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ASSOCIATION MAN IN CATASTROPHE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—W. A. Galloway, 
treasurer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was among those injured when the 
steel and concrete roof of the Knickerbocker mov- 
ing picture theater fell Saturday night. Mr. Gal- 
loway’s injuries were not serious. He lay under 
a steel beam for six hours. Miss Caroline Up- 
shaw, a neice of Representative Upshaw of Geor- 
gia, who accompanied Mr. Galloway to the theater, 
had one foot severed and the other badly crushed. 
It was necessary to amputate one leg, but the 
physicians expect her to recover, Several fra- 
ternity brothers of Mr. Galloway volunteered to 
undergo transfusion operations in order to save 
Miss Upshaw. 
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ENTERS COMMISSION LUMBER BUSINESS 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Jan. 31.—Gus M. Irving has 
entered the commission lumber business in this 
city, and will handle Louisiana red cypress and 
southern hardwoods, Mr. Irving for the last five 
years has been assistant sales manager for the 
Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co. here, and for 
seven years previously was engaged in the retail 
lumber business. 


BOSTCN AGENT VISITS PINE MILLS 


CoLuMBIA, Miss., Jan, 30.—H. C. Philbrick, of 
the Harry C. Philbrick Co., 170 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass., made his annual visit last week to 
Columbia as the guest of his old friend and busi- 
ness associate, H. L. White. Mr. White is presi- 
dent of the J. J. White Lumber Co. and the H. L. 
White Lumber Co., of Columbia, and of the Helen 
White Lumber Co., of Clyde, Miss. Mr. Philbrick 
has handled the White companies, southern pine 
in Boston and New England territory for twenty- 
odd years. In edge grain heart flooring from the 
White mills he has today an established trade with 
customers who refuse to buy any other kind. 


MILLMAN SAILS FOR NEW ZEALAND 


Vancouver, B, C., Jan. 28.—R. J. Thurston, 
Prominent lumberman of Port Moody, B. C., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Thurston and their daughter Ro- 
berta, sailed on the morning of Friday the thir- 
teenth for New Zealand, thus establishing beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that they are in no way super- 
Stitious. The Thurstons expect to be away for 
about eight weeks. It will take them about three 
weeks to make the trip from Vancouver to New 
Zealand and they will spend two weeks sightseeing 
in that country and then will return on the same 
boat, arriving in Vancouver about the first week 
in March. ; 

Mr. Thurston, who was formerly a lumber op- 
erator in Oregon, has been in Port Moody since 
1912. He is president of Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.), 
large manufacturer of cedar products at Port 
Moody, and is also president of the Brunette Saw- 
mills (Ltd.), of New Westminster, manufacturer 
of British Columbia fir, spruce and hemlock lumber 
and cedar shingles, 


NEW DEVELOPMENT IN WALL BOARD 


Wall board is being recommended and used more 
and more by carpenters and contractors for inte- 
riors of homes, hotels etc., because it is easier to 
handle and apply than plaster, and reduces paint- 
ing costs. A new development in the wall board 
field is announced by the Upson Co., of Lockport, 
N. Y., fiber board specialist, and it is now possible 
te obtain wall board with a “pebbled” surface, 
resembling the surface of mats used for mounting 
photographs. This new product is known as “Super- 
Surface Upson Board,” and is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This unique wall board is 
the particular pride of the Upson Co., according to 
a statement recently made by Charles A. Upson, 
president, who says: “It has been our object ever 
since the organization of the company to make our 
product as nearly perfect as possible in two gen- 
eral ways—constructionally and artistically. From 
a constructional standpoint our goal has been nearly 
reached for some time. But the very hardness 
and excellence of our board made the problem of 
making an artistic and permanent ‘pebbling’ more 
difficult than it would on a soft, spongy wall board. 
The introduction of the new pebbling we believe 
to be the most important step taken in the direction 
of wall board beauty since the perfection of plain 
wall board,” 

The new board possesses the further advantage 
of having the reverse side perfectly smooth and 
lumpless (the regular surface used on all Upson 
board before pebbling was introduced). The board 
can be reversed and this side used for the wall 
surface instead of the pebbled surface, in case a 





Improved Super-Surface Upson Board 


smooth or enameled surface is desired. Botb of 
these surfaces take paint remarkably well, and can 
be tinted to suit the user. The pebbled surface is 
used for the interiors of living rooms, dining rooms 
etc., and the smooth side is well adapted for 
kitchens or bathrooms. The introduction of this 
latest Upson innovation follows right on the heels 
of the Upson self-clinching fastener recently put 
on the market. It shows the progressive spirit of 
this organization, which claims to have been the 
originator of many improvements introduced in 
the wall board industry during the last ten years. 


PLANS TRIP ABROAD 


CLINTON, Iowa, Feb. 1.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Eclipse Lumber Co. the following 
officers were reélected: President, George W. Du- 
lany, jr., Chicago; vice president, D. M. Dulany, 
Eau Claire, Wis.; treasurer, W. H. Dulany, St. 
Louis, Mo.; secretary, F. J. Ward, Clinton. The 
officers named ahove and R. B. Goodson, of St. 
Louis, Mo., constitute the board of directors. 

George W. Dulany, jr., recently underwent an 
operation and under orders from his physicians 
will retire from active business for a brief period, 
sailing with Mrs. Dulany and Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Lingo, of Dallas, Tex., Feb. 11 on the steamship 
Carmania for Egypt and other Mediterranean 
points. They expect to return about May 1. 


**CAN’T-SAG’’ POSTS 


Dealers this winter are showing a great deal of 
interest in the new “Can’t-Sag” posts made by the 
Rowe Manufacturing Co., of Galesburg, Il. All 
over the United States you will find the famous 
“Can’t-Sag” farm gates. They are sold by lumber- 
men from one end of the country to the other and 
the posts are made with the same care and fine 
materials as the gates. The posts are easily 
driven with a mallet or a sledge, are “T” shaped 
and each has a new type of anchor plate which 
holds the post in place and prevents frost heaving. 
In addition, the posts are given a rust resisting 


’ coat of special enamel and placed in ovens where 


they are baked and gradually cooled, Full details 


regarding these posts will be gladly supplied by the 
Rowe Manufacturing Co. 


ACCEPTS SALES MANAGERSHIP 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—Word has been re- 
ceived here that Edward O’Brien, jr., formerly 
St. Louis representative of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. and at present their representative at 
Memphis, will leave that company’s service on Feb. 
1 to become manager of sales of the Jackson Lum- 
ber Co., Jackson, Miss., of which his father is the 
head. Mr. O’Brien has been with the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co. for a number of years. He is 
active in Hoo-Hoo, now serving as vicegerent 
snark for the Memphis district. 
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TO GOLF IN WEST INDIES 


New York, Jan. 30.—Col. H. B. Curtin and 
wife, who recently paid a three days’ visit to 
this city, sailed on Jan. 21 for Nassau, British 
West Indies, to play golf for a month. Col. 
Curtin is president of the Pardee & Curtin Lum- 
ber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. Poplar, oak and 
chestnut constitute the principal output of these 
mills. 

This company owns its own logging railroads 
in Nicholas County, to which mileage is being 
added every year. The three mills of the com- 
pany are located at Curtin, Cold Siding and 
Hominy Falls in West Virginia. Only one of 
these mills is in operation, and that only four 
days a week. The mills are modern and uptodate 
and are fitted up with the very best of equip- 
ment. Large timber tracts were purchased di- 
rectly after the war. 

Col. Curtin reported a large stock of low- 
end lumber and a scarcity of the better grades. 
He also says that the mills are not in a hurry to 
get rid of the stock that they have on hand 
as an advance is looked for. Any decided in- 
crease in demand will bring with it a corre- 
sponding increase in prices. 

Business is rather quiet with the Pardee & 
Curtin company, but a gradual improvement is 
confidently expected. 


PERERA EEAE: 


TESTIFIES IN MISSOURI OUSTER SUIT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31—Frank W. McAllis- 
ter, former attorney-general of Missouri, was 
the only witness called at the hearing today of 
the ouster suit brought against the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange for an alleged viola- 
tion of the Missouri antitrust laws. The hear- 
ing was before Dorsey W. Shackleford, com- 
missioner of the State supreme court. 

Mr. McAllister was summoned by the State. 
He was asked on direct examination whether 
there had been submitted to him for examina- 
tion the plan of the exchange, to which he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Not that I recall.’’ Asked if he had 
a call from a committee in regard to it, he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Not that I have any recollection of.’’ 
On crossexamination by W. F. Carter, of coun- 
sel for the exchange, Mr. McAllister was asked 
if he did not have a conference with Charles C. 
Collins, Mr. Carter’s partner; A. Boeckeler, 
president of the exchange, and R. S. Hoxie, its 
manager. He replied that he did not remem- 
ber any such conference. To all questions bear- 
ing on such a conference, the former State offi- 
cial said he could not recall it. It had pre- 
viously been testified that the plan of the ex- 
change had been approved by Mr., McAllister. 
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CALIFORNIA BOX DISTRIBUTERS’ ANNUAL 


San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 28.—The Cali- 
fornia Pine Box Distributors’ annual meeting 
was held in the office in the First National Bank 
Building, San Francisco, Jan. 27, and there was a 
good representation of the shook manufacturers. 
O. C. Haslett was reélected president. and gen- 
eral manager. The company’s policies were car- 
ried out successfully during last year, altho de- 
mand for shook was below normal. A moderate 
production of shook was made by the mills and 
box factories. Altho 1922 has started out with 
considerable frost damage to the orange crop, 
there will still be a considerable demand for 
shook. Production may be reduced somewhat, 
but deciduous fruits, dried fruits and canned 
fruits are expected to require increased quanti- 
ties of boxes this year. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber 


LUMBER MOVEMENT FOR THREE WEEKS* 








Production Shipments Orders 
= r ~ Pte 9 a5 500,004 103-980-996 
: a OPM N EON. g é 5 aes 4 B04 0 0rd 8's 05 89 © <i Sw we, 2, Bs A 137,520,712 88,718,894 115,642,116 540,20 1 5 
PO ee ee 73,709,356 51,603,200 68/180,860 56,073,712 75,536,384 57,658,312 
OE i cena vues dkew'e heb esus eihlye sebene> otokeawese cee 211,230,068 140,322,094 183,822,976 144,613,921 210,840,008 161,639,308 
y ‘oas yermen’s SRE ESIOTA. 5c 50-0 0 0%. % 0 W050 vo pleat 141,617,732 57,906,509 123,527,546 56,666,851 111,807,915 63,911,431 
ee en eee 70,643,849 35,114,783 '200,838 36,711,120 65,544,621 36,102,532 
Total er ee eer ree Tre ee ee 212,261,581 93,021,292 198,728,384 93,377,971 177,352,536 100,013,963 
‘ facturers’ ApsOCIation:..... «oo 6620 s0osseoe 16,094,000 7,880,000 30,007 ,000 11,655,000 29,175,000 11,625,000 
Oe rr er ae 7,823,000 4'459.000 15,538,000 6.972.000 18,875,000 6,650,000 
Total S say chagral ie asthe Biv: Bow Coss catls Mob areitp wobs es atéste Oia: Gate i EME 23, '91'7,000 12,339,000 45,545,000 18,627,000 48,050,000 18,275,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association....NWo Report No Cut No Report 902,000 No Report 343,000 
MN ME sins. ipinn a] ie iG co SUE WIR IEW OA sn 6 ew Rl BIG, G, Ole ae No Report 740,000 No Report 1,040,000 No Report 3,630,000 
SON 6 nok pond 4.siave es cond ew nase CbUNCSR EN GARR CSCS a 740,000 1,942,000 
California Redwood AssOciatION.. ......6.0.6664 o00008 6600 ees seem Wo Report 3,568,000 No Beport 4,068,000 No Report 1,777,000 
ON no o:6.3.% & 6.4.0 PS RRACEE CODE ODES TOR SSES FOTO 3.0 SOE No Report 3,402,000 No Report 2,721,000 No Report 945,000 
MMM ic ncsveneneesed CRAa Ck eRA Mee eESUAOKaN ude esa 6,970,000 6,789,000 2,722,000 
North Carolina Pine Association... .. 0.0... ccc secs es essecssene 12,980,827 3,971,129 10,275,929 6,320,932 12,214,367 4,818,060 
PRUE OM ns yo 8. 8h a pi MS HN eww Wid 21R KOE OHO 99 OOO SMES 9,927,474 3,527,648 7,688,943 4,248,860 6,289,727 2,887,500 
MOEEEE ig. ai0.6.5 6.6 9-4 -bA A WARES DER OULD RASS HEADS ODER ADWTS RARE 2,908,301 7 "49 98,777 17,964,872 10,569,792 18,504,094 7,705,560 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 2,819,000 3,800,000 2,565,000 943,000 3,280,000 653,000 
ORNR Ty FE: - a wle We acs, 0.0 < » ow dd oR ALS G)4:0.2: 910-9 RTS SOAS OWES OASIS 1,260,000 2,132,000 1 "550,000 528,000 1,418,000 442,000 
MEM inv coh-vedencadoe eset dec eens «sknweay ene nschice Ween 4,079,000 5,932,000 4,115,000 1,471,000 4,698,000 1,095,000 
OtET TOE ERVCO. WOKS a6 66 5.55ks 6 0. s 9 ne 9984545 42 0% 4 RO 474,395,950 266,823,163 450,176,232 277,390,684 459,444,638 295,423,831 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 2 
January to November, 1921, inclusive........csecsescevee 149,377,000 No Report 144,350,000 No Report No Report No Report 


* The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those forthe week ended Jan. 21. 
Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Log input will be considerably short of normal and there is not likely to be an increase, since the winter is far advanced. 
an increase in lumber prices that would be to their advantage, but it has not come, quotations f. o. b. 


The 1921 figures are for the corresponding periods. 





Loggers had been expecting 





manufacturing points remaining: 
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Prices continue very firm on a basis of present values represented in the following list f. 0. b. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
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16/4 140.00@145.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 48.00@50.00 Qs Sus Doce Wusee Bases 
Sorr ELM 4/4  95.00@110.00 ...... icant: 65.00@ 80.00 ee ee 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 17.00@19.00 5/4 100.00@115.00 ...... 7 Oe 70.00@ 85.00 Se. (, ae 
5/4 = 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 18.00@20.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 ...... oe 75.00@ 90.00 ..... ives ay ee 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 18.00@20.00 8/4 115.00@130.00 ...... cen 85.00@100.00 Sa a ee 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 
4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 4/4 5/486/4 8/4 4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITH OaK— BasswooD— Hickory— 
i) eee $140@150 $150@160 $160@170 FAS ....... --$ * 90 $ 95@100 $100@105 | i SOC CCre -. $110 4 as 
Selects ....... los@lio ttt sets +195 120 No. 1 com..... 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 No. 1 com..... : : 70 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 75 80@ 85 85@ 90 No. 2 com..... 32 37 40@ 45 No. 2 com..... 35 
No. 2 com..... 8G 48 53 58 58 63 CHESTNUT— 
Sound wormy. 40@ 45 50 60@ 65 WALNUT— 
96 QUARTERED RED alia 1/1 eae $115@120 $117@120 #1209128 LL) errr ee $220 _—_ er 240 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 68@ 72 70 Selects ....... 155 @160 180 180 $735 
12 ol CeCe ee $110@115 ...@... @ No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 30@ 3 No. 1 com..... 110@115 130 125 125 130 
08 No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 ...@... @ Sd. wormy and No. 2 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 
31 No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 ...@... waa Qa No. 2 com... 30@ 32 382@ 35 35@ 38 
39 7 a and Gum— 
63 PLAIN WHITE AND RED Oak— 0. m. 
00 ” cura and batter, . 87@ 40 42@ 44 42@ 44 Qtrd. red FAS. $130 135 $140@150 $150 
WMD 6 cicicecwws $112@115 $120@125 $125@130 
00 Selects 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 | MarLe— pt again ros BS. 
eo FF ea aa” * Plain red | aa 145 120 130@140 
No. 2 COM. «<<< 65@ 70 68 DV 73 70@ 75 AS 10 75 80 90 8 Plai dN 
00 No. 2 com: 42@ 47 43@ 48 45@ 50 | RAS -conttt:: $ $ 5 Se % en 
0 No. 3 com Sey 20 22 25 28 28 No. » CGwtaaes 45 50 55 65 70 eervece 70@ 75 80@ 85 90@ 9 
, cone aaa” 5@ @ 82 | No. 2 com..... 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 Sap boxboards, 
- , ae Va.stock) 42@ 44 60@ 55 55@ 60 | Bincn— one’ Oe oe 
ound worm : 
"8 ite mew ue. 2... | yaa: ee MBE mga | AGM gee Bee Bee 
60 PoPLAR— No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 100 45 42@ 45 Sap No. 2 com. 23 25 24 26 24 26 
0 
+o FAS “sd uolect $115 129 $120 125 $122@130 | BEEcH Corronwoop— 
Saps and selects 5 90@ 95 WE biawadeaes 75@ 80 $ 80 
00 No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 65@ 70 68@ 72 No. 1 com..... $ 40@ 45 ’ 45 BO . rH 50 FAS, 6” & wdr.$ = 60 $ 60@ 65 
100 No. 2com. A.. 37@ 40 40@ 45 40@ 45 No. 2com..... 80@ 35 385@ 40 35 No. 1 com..... 42 44@ 46 
100 No. 2 com. B.. 26@ 28 27@ 30 27@ 30 é 7 No. 2 com..... 83 32@ 35 
331 Panel and wide, a WuHITr ASH— 
No.1,18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 I J) $ 85 90 $ 95@105 $109@110 Boxboards, 
Boxboards, No. 1 com..... 50 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 19 ie 43. BO -cose@xes a 
ort TS te Be"..< TRG .ncGes «cc Qe. No. 2 com..... 82 35 42 42@ 45 9m iz... & GO «se @ixe. 
ds. 
The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
ing CoMMON Boarps, RougH— FENCING, RougH— 6’ 8’ 10,12414’ 16° 18¢20’ 
¢ 8° 10° 12° = 14416" —18" 20° OP Biss ccscnsencs $58.00 $62.50 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 
m. Teh Bee vee ccen $63.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 $68.00 $71.00 $71.00 WN Mdadadcdddeoes 48.00 51.00 53.50 56.00 56.00 
WE cite: aie 66.00 68.00 74.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 ye Serer 24.00 26.00 28.00 29.00 28.00 
Be tress 72.00 75.00 81.00 81.00 76.00 76.00 81.00 rd Te Be ddaccddeckawe 55.00 57.00 61.00 67.00 67.00 
TOO By ee vc-cx8e 48.00 50.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 eer 41.00 44.00 49.00 55.00 55.00 
RO wsndkuws 51.00 53.00 56.00 56.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 POON Bae dksndaande - 21.00 23.00 25.50 26.50 26.50 
Te cweowes 56.00 58.00 63.00 63.00 58.00 65.00 68.00 
5.00 a geeeerere 25.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $18; 6”, $22. 
6.00 sass 26.00 28.00 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.00 30.50 6” Sencing, same an." 
6.00 BE ciunnes 28.00 29.00 31.50 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 “ - 
6.00 All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
-For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. S1 or 28, add $1; SISIE, add $1.50; S48, add $2. 
5.00 No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $23; 10”, $24; 12”, $25. Flooring, 5¢- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
“yo For S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
6.00 Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. 
, No. 1 Piece Sturr, 8181E— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
pe 6’ 8’ Dl 28° 14° 16’ 18’ 20° 4” 6” 4” 6” 
2.0 Ree $26.00 $27.00 $29.00 $27.00 $27.00 $29.00 $32.00 $31.00 
2.50 x 6..... 26.00 26.00 28.00 26.50 26.50 28.50 29.00 29.00 Bahetter .....660 $58.00 Wes I vied cscsnaeadenudas $30.00 $30.00 
3 = 22 Sicccs 26.00 26.50 29.00 27.50 28.50 29.50 32.00 32.00 Glietedacacactacague 51.00 51.00 Norway, C&better.. 47.00 47.00 
mined <<  e 28.00 28.00 39.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 D 45.00 45.00 
>> er 28.00 29.00 31.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 31.60 See ge ee ee ‘ ‘ 
2x14..... 34.00 34.00 = 39.00 38.00 38.00 39.00 = 87.00 37.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
: add $2. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
27.00 
8.00 
28.00 
28.50 
29.00 ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Jan. 21 and Jan. 28: 
Flooring Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 
— grain— 1x4 No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 1 No.2 No.8 
$58.50 @ e" =” hm” WME esac cue et $23.75 $16.00 $9.50 | 1x 6” ........605. $24.25 $19.00 $11.50 
Reise Raat ad sit oe 5 55.50 Cig. Clg. Clg. Part. | 1x 6” ............ ie 1946 1080-1 16S .2ccccccesas 25.50 20.75 12.75 
"ee 5500 | B&better .....$39.50 $42.00 $46. 50 A) ES Ve caccsnucse 27.00 20. 50 SEM. SHU? co cccdéadass 28.00 21.25 13.50 
- Re ar Sie onic a 46.50 | No. 1 ......0. 33. 50 84.00 36.50 38.00 WED an watenauads 27.00 20.5 11.50 
Pe er ep ee Ba “as SS 20.00 re 21.25 WS coavduna «.. 35.00 31:50 12.25 Lath 
Flat grain— s No. 1 No.2 
Noo d secssocesscsesess 8200 $5.00 Finish—Dressed <a BORER sisamnstenienn a 
omnes B.D hasieeesrcicicess Oe See B&better C 12,14, 10, 18, 12, 14, io, 18, Moldin 
DS eS 53.00 oi 50 ox 4” $21.75 $93.75 $20.00 gat so 1% and smaller . 81 percent off 
5 r 2 caecee 23.75 ’ 20.5 ictccccnsees 
‘angie Cee on ag gO dal adansi aa. 6 535 co | ose 27°. 1875 2150 17.00 18.25 | 1% and larger............. 26 percent off 
mene 1x4, 6, 8" ..ccccccccccccescesee $63.00 | 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 87.0552) 64:50 1 BS OE Ae ee ee 
exerere TES On 10 oc ccc kaccuncerronws s 69.50 | 1%, 1%4, 2”x10 to 12”.... 68.50 ** a eth <i ae yo my rm a *None sold. 
17.00 
iy¢ 
17.00 NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
18.00 
Lepty Norfolk, Va., Jan. 30.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 
eet Edge R —_ No. 2 & bette No. 3 Box Cull & red heart - — No. 2 & better 
mare BO ee pckce $50.50@52.50 $31.50033.00  $20.00@21.00 $17.00@18.00 | Lath, No. 1.$ 6.00@ 685 Roofers, eae OO” eo Taare 
5/4 oe eee e ee 54,00@57.00  —36.00@39.00 = 21.50@ 22.00 |» No. 2, os Comenius 1g". 200003108 ons cnasmenae 
17.00 6/4 ............. 57.00@60.00 38.00 41.00 -21.50@22.00_—.... ‘. | ones Sooeenas 12". 27.00@ 28.00 12”: '"* 65.00@68.00 
18.00 Ch, Se ae 60.00 @ 63.00 43.00 @ 46.00 canna Peas lisse @suee, | Sizes, 2”... 22.50@26.5 . 27. ’ dace Oe . 
118.00 Rough 4/4— | Finished widths— No. 2 & better No.3 No. 4 
)18. ; 50@38.50 24.50@25.50  20.50@21.50 | Flooring, #x2% and 8” rift........ $78.00@85.00 _.....@..... Pn Se 
— 10” ROLE RE SH OE 57.000 99 00 35-300 40.50 25.50 @ 26.50 21.50 @ 22.50 aia aes, oi and 3”... 1 °"53'50@60.50  $42:50@45.00 $28.00@ 25.50 
Be BO a cr tvncatiu warner 64.00 @ 67.00 43.00 @ 45.00 pire a 22.00 @ 23.00 | Ceiling, %* LOR, ee en ee 83.00@35. 00 26.50@ 27.50 15.50@ 16.50 
Beers nes Box ap 2. 5H 50 918.50 30 ee pene ane AMAL 8 8S en eR CSEE TASES ES Sa $6.00@387.50 00029. -50@19. 


Docece Pe, eee Cull red heart........-- 12.00@12.50 netumne asin wncnen dee cetue ee 53.50@ 60.50 43.00 @ 46.00 23.50 @ 28.00 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 30.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Jan. 28: 





























Week ended— Jan, 28 Jan, 21 Week endcd— Jan. 28 Jan, 21 Week ended— Jan. 28 Jan, 21 Week ended— Jan. 28 Jan, 21 
Boards Boards 
Flooring Partition Bébetter— on No. 2 common— 
, MOE ce ncsiese. oneee o. eee 6.( 
56 BAe, 6.60002 $39.88 $37.77 1x4 reg ewe were pe 45.00 ee 45,00 Fine 4 Has os i os aie 
No. 1 com.... o4.34 83.57 NO. com.... O.UU wees Re ROS le ee 47.50 ae & & t8 Das. eee 17.00 . ee 
No. 2 com.... 13.6 3.83 1256 DAB os cscicws acsee . 6000 Rape has en Ran 
No. 3 com.... 6.00 7.33 Weveltes Siding a eee 40.00 45.00 No. 3 common— 0.00 
1z8B BR. 2.000% 46.17 47.04 Novetty— tet DOS . oc ooo 45.00 47.50 1x 8 SRIDIND .6+ 60-0 1 O00 sees, 
No. 1 com.... 37.83 36.36 1x6 — i dee oy if et 4019 TAS... sos . 47.00 50.00 1x 5 to 12 D2s. | ee 
No. 2 com.... 14.68 13.10 No. 1 com.... 35.75 82.56 1 er es 1! \- 41.00 
No. 3 com.... 7.23 5.00 No. 2 com.... 16.56 18.29 Bye ples 4 Shingles 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 17.61 17.00 | p44 No. 1 common— ii 4x18 No. 1 pine... 4.00 3.50 
evel— PEA DES: SsGitenew orice 35. x No. Be cs Dewars 1.25 
B/D NOs. 220M. ccs 65.4016 16.00 1x 5 D4S .....+++ eee 35.00 4x16 No. 2 pine... 1.50 ..... 
Ceiling 1x 6 D458 4 Ba eee 34.00 35.00 4x16 No. 3 pine... 1.00 ere 
Square-edge— = Mery Daiaeinios 34.00 a. 4x18 Heart cypress 4.75  ..... 
ee = 1x10 _ eee . 
1x4 No. 2 com.... 17.50 19.12 x6 B&btr. 06 aoe ale 25.00 25.00 eS |) ra eee 45.00 : Lath 
%%x3% B&btr. ...... 33.60 35.00 No. 1 com.... 19.64 20.00 1x 6 to 12 D4S. SENO  .<.< 4’ No. 1 standard 
No. 1 com.... 29.83 30,00 No. 2 com.... 9.11 8.33 ¥e. eaommen— _kiln dried... 4.00 ..... 
No. 2 com.... 13.32 13.00 a ; aie ‘nie 4’ ov RS standard pen 
Wx3%4 MDL). 6.0:0.0.4% 26.59 26.92 Roofers Xe Fal, (CSC loim ths LS , Sreen ...... oh = cevee 
No. 1 com.... 21.59 21.46 1x 4 D4S .....06- 15.00 ..~.. 52” vy ‘I “Kiln dried 
No. 2 com.... 10.08 10.91 3x6 No: 1: c0mM....>- 8200 «6s Oe eee 15.00 17.60 WE pe ccc Mbhaceeae 5.00 
No. 8 com.... 5.00 ..... No. 2 com.... 15.77 22.50 1X8 DES ..cse so, aCe 16.50 52” No.1 green pine ..... 4.75 
The following prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Jan. 21 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan Bir- Hat-  Kan- 
Alea- ming- ties- 8a8 Alew- ming- ties- 8ae Alew- ming- ties- sas 
andria,ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Missa. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Boards, S1S or 82S Longleaf Timbers 
1x3” EG JODO: ccasis sures No, 1 ARC 4012 a iis.b sa sisters. “2900 ; assis No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ 
71.46 ..... 65.29 1x8”, 14 and onthe ce meine and under: 
58.00 66.50 ..... Other lengths . BD aii are pr cistonis Atlas orton atees seces 2008 ORG 
conne Ce weees 1x10”, 14 and 16’ CAAT Saree Keene cscs csvee weesue 2a.00 
nbewie wanes MOOD Other lengths ... MY es AW abcese in atece alee ee cttee wesee BOO 2276 
PEDO visese. diawes 1x12”, 14 and 16’. EE 9's Sig's 7s are tiie spa acoei oi os eens, seats. eee 
FG 51.00 52.12 50.79 Other le ngths ooee ‘ 
43.19 40.00 ..... No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): Shortleat " on 
No 5800 Heghd 14.63 ped 1x6 to 12” ; 19.00 No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
1x4” EG i OP: 604556 08. 43:00 ee sees in so anna ee erieaire's 7 ef pe hp er — SRST CG ig re Meee be hee i. 
ie oe 1x12” oo iiiicteee eee 20.43 18.60 18.75 20.58 Aon vetttettteeeeseeeee seeee ceeee B00 
83.45 85.70... | No. 3 (all lengths) : iain: iin DP” delnvskdviesaecieas ie acace 
05 a . 1x6. to 2” See mer ‘ esece 
7.00 8101 .sse  eansehes woos MOS c..0. 10k es Plaster Lath 
1x6” No. ee ere 1x10” 1067 .socs 12:04 12.58 No. 1, %”, a" otal gc aswtone waters 3.99 4.11 4.34 3.92 
No. 18.10 17.96 pape 1x12” 11.88 14.00 11.32 11.71 Oy By Wag A 66saviee gents C100) 9 ZiGE kkk, chen 
No. 10.39 10.52 eeeee No. 4, all widths and Byrkit Lath 
lengths ...ccccccsvccece ccstecee, COO saies “CA2 4 and 6 re eee ee ene TORO. cn” LS. ee 
¥, x4” B&better ......-0. er 41.25 32.66 87.00 and era 10.83 eccce eo ccce 11,98 
. No. Lh. seaness eens eee 81.00 383.25 84.50 N 2, 1x6” a 18.73 17.50 12 and longer. a Belk Dah os aa is i aa gd 11.75 
No. 2 s6ewk siowees eee | | ee O. hy SRO oie0:0 2100 9/0 018:00 a e P Pee i Material 
5x4” B&be: (net 88.02 37.00 87.23 88.33 Shipl. (All 1x4 and 6”): 
Oy D. dcsesnshsaor 23.86. oT et spe piap - eg a = a8”. ageless aa ee 56.25 56.56 
ING: 2... ccosscaeeee coves 33488. 225 .O8 . ” roo. 26. ee a RD 0 oc sees UGLOO nas GeO 
%x4”" B&better ......... 61.00 -.... 48.08 52.29 Be: 36 iets 25°00 26.00 28.61 Ramlew .....:..+2+6.. seeun SE spec 
NO. 1 veeeeeeeeees + reese 85.00 «0.6. 1x10", 14 & 16°. [26,00 ..... sore cecee | No. 2, Random... ++ 16.48 
meinen Other lengths.. cooce ctese 22:00 28.50 No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 Ca “oD Decking _— 
. x No. 2 (10 to 20’): oO. i, or . e eee esece Aa) 
Re rnnnes: escer EE wwres  taniee 1x8" v.csseeeees 1918 19.00 19.43 19.66 Car Sills 
SEN” .sevs000'0:9% - 18.72 19.50 18.75 18.97 ~~ SqE&S - 86° was 
Bevel ae No. 8 (all lengths): p to 9”, to case oeene ee 
REO” NO. FD -swccdcnccnes ee | ree Oe il SE Pee 10.88 13.00 12.49 12.01 Car Framing 
Drop Sider 1x10” secre eeens 10.79 eeeee eeeee 11.73 "2, bare Fo & under. ..... Reeecr oped 
1x4 or 6” B&better...... 38.64 43,00 88.72 36.60 Dimension SISIE ssiiaailiata sia’ — 
seteeees 30.56 34.00 86.11 40.25 | No. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ ....... 28.20 ..... 21.89 26.64 . 
No > sahigie weet — 18.00 19.385 21.74 HOV 22.31 ..... 20.12 23.92 aay | mg 7x16 & 8x16 
NOs B 2s.620~0.0 swe Se i ee oY Banepa og: 23.14 ..... 20.55 24.97 2) No epeanngenbcg Manes Meeks “axncio” ree 
Yinist 18 & 20°... 2400 «ce 21.71 26.78 ere 
la hale alittle ae 10’ to 20’. 24.12 ..... 19.08 ..... | No, 1, 14", 20’ & under.. .... ve» 25.00 
1x6 to 12” 38.50 ate Seen: 7 a C4 19:85 Longleat Paving Block Stock 
| eee re zarnz 40.00 ise 16’ 1...... 19.44 2050 18.42 19:12 | No, 1 Sq.E&S..... wees sees 22.00.00 
1x6” Tre Teer Tr Te ee sepecke oe ) 5 sees 18 @ 20°... 18560 ..... a8 21.79 
nei TTT TTT Tee Tee Terese Mm ) 10° to 20°. SO;TB .coos FBO acccs 
<a ee | "8 (| RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
ee ie eee ooo 59.75 54.8 ee Zé sowecee 2200 Gisweed 0.22 238.74 
1% a BON e 5s sins canis’ 48.50 se 4 sad Kaas te SI OPA vices inet Ht Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
1% and 2x4 to 12”..... viwaiphe  .<ieb: CRN — aresiese 18 & 20’.. 23.91 ..... 22.45 25.78 mill, are: 
Bé&better Surfaced: 10’ to 20’. 23.94 eccee 19.75 ecoce R1ivTeE-GRADE INSPECTED 
1x6 to 12” 42.50 Fe a sesass woos, scose~ 19.00 28.00 5 Baad? & dies 
a, PRE 6 iseceesaveon Peet 5 wear Wie es tina 28.00 ..... W454 B71 ‘ } Bundles 5 Bun e 
fo. Pee SPAS ewe ENS a EI a BBs dearer 24.00 ..... 19.68 23.80 | Extra stars, 6/2........$2.03 $2.55 
1x6” ererert_oeonecee ce oe 51.16 48.00 46.57 52.34 18 & 20° .. 24.86 are 19.64 25.70 Extra stars, 5/2 “i ee 2.31 2.90 
EEL ue cece a a oo. oot oes 10’ to 20’. 24.00 Extra clears 2:64@2.68  3.30@3.35 
1x5 and ee 5.75 46.00 61.00 58.09 2x12” 10’ i : ican 8400 etal ty Perfects ‘5/2 Any eee tee 310@3.14 3 80@3 R5 
ae”. ssnbe os soe See wed BT. 12 48.00 ..... OG858 a aes, | cu ee 93.40 waits 18.97 29°04 E k ee mien ee Pete 2:90@2.95 = @ i 
0 = eaelhoneenepasitel ie 16” 15250. 24.86 1.11. 21.99 26.20 | Porfections 1.1.1.1... 365@3.75  1...@.. 
ft 60%  tovalsl MND, sanies of .. a opts Gee ne — OrpINnARY Stock, First GRADES 
Sh ge 26 | re cosne” LOO. BES sas0% No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’ ies 20.18 19.00 18.06 21.81 Ext t 6/2 $1.99 $2.50 
5/4x12” Terverrre tere eccee evove _ ” o6se : me . “CS egpaemebate 18.43 19.00 17.69 20.29 JXtra Stars, O/e..-+---es e+ 85 
Pe Bee Oi8 10 19"... corre 4000 68.11 Pe cept 1928... 1965 20.67 | eXtra stars, 5/2........ 2.27 2.85 
SKE 1012" .ociccsewaes BIEe Sices. auaty debes 18 & 20°.. 20:99 1...) 18°62 23.04 DISUTR CICRTE. 2ccccccecce 2.60 3.25 
8 , 90’. 9168 |... 03 2 Perfects, 5/2 ......-+-- 3.01 3.75 
C Surfaced: 10° to 20’. 21.68 ..... 19.08 ..... | Huirek 2.80@2.85 a 
2 re ee, ae a aa | | arate TSBO cows. cccce Soe ~n BB ceccccccccces * 3°60. ha 
xb and 10”........+.. are. eee RSS 14.57 ..... 16.69 13.86 POPFOCtiONS ...ccccvsces 3.6 er See 
BOER” Sher easesanedans jibes SOROS esis . ae rey 17.50 15.12 s5°34 ORDINARY Stock, SECOND Grapes 
ee eer 80 
Casing and Base , > Common stars, 6/2......$ .55@ - $ .70@ 
B&better: xe. Oe os Ee ave, | Coneeh Mats, SFR... ... ee ‘80@ 90 
SE ns dsdanennal 60.24 ..... 54.00 60.30 a ete rrers seees  s8'09 91:96 | Common clears ........ 1. 3001.38 1.50@1.60 
DE OW ees reeas voce 56.08 ..... 51.038 61.65 Tee 16.93 BEES 17.00 17.83 
Se 80°... aoe , 20.23 Outp Pack, OLD GRADE 
B&bett Janse 10° * 20°. 20.11 ae 15.31 : Per M. 
1x4 and 6”............ tes vane ee nee veces cesses 15.88 Lill) | Extra stars, 6/2........eeseeeeeeeee ° eo 4 
PRY cc uicnante 21,25 15.00 26.50 TOKCPA. GEOTH, B/S. ccccccccvvcesecses a 
Fence easel S18 06. sccues 19.50 14.75 16.00 16.50 BOUT COCRPS. 06 vc ee sve dtesvecccacens 3.20 2 
Nos: 4) 0a 90 oy 5505.04 26.36 29.25 18 & 20’.. 21.00 18.00 19.21 | Perfects, 5/2 ...ccccvccececccsecece 3. 1003.70 
Other lengths.... ..... 29.13 ue || lll ee are scone BESO BABO- ccs ss PUPORAS 6. cccesvecs eee ee 8.85@3 4 ) 
eile | ae DBAS. cscs sees Seee 12” eee 18.71 23.50 ..... 28.12 | Perfections ........+.. SANE ty Soe nen 4.85@4.90 
Other lengths.... ..... 36.50 36.50 29.11 -. on eee tenes teens ao BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 
No. 2 (all lengths) : oe” oe ae aaa dean aes (United States eke 
> eee oeeeeaes 11.48 10.00 14.92 14.82 | No, 8, 2x4” .....cceees > Reelin = yd rM. 
ep seanenie: 18.67 18.10 18.06 16.53 i deeedeheecet 780 2...) 1038 112°! Byte ytd 0 nbas4.08 
No. 8 (all lengths): ioe epiene 7.50 1101) 1084 TID | XXXRX once esse ee SIIT@S25 $3.95G2.07 
1x ue 2x10” Perfections .......- oes 3.75@3.79 5.10@5.19 
et oe 8.50 7.75 8.63 8.91 2x10 ere Le me re re 1.70@1.80 
1x6” eee 10.25 13.00 11.80 10.71 2x4 tO 12" ..0e0s00 vues 750 10:00 10:80 | XX 5/2, 16............ 135@1.40 @ 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK DOUGLAS FIR WEST COAST SPRUCE 
AND CEDAR [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 1.—The following -prices Portland, Ore., Feb. 1.—The followin 
. : * : . x % y . — 
Centralia, Wash., Jan. 28.—The following prices paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported prices prevailing here today: Y 
were realized on fir, western hemlock and cedar, today: Fi 
for the week ending Jan. 28: MI RRNMS cercudesnctcadca das ctacnens 
: Pre- 1x4 and 1x10. 
DOUGLAS FIR— i om jon —- Bevel siding, Sa 
"ice rice rice ikea cl abekeawadwelagawes 
Vertical Grain Flooring = Flooring Lath ooo... meet eteeeeeteteseceeeees 
No. No.8 xe » mee 1x4 No. 2 ¢ om a ee $52.25 $48.25 $49.00 Factory stock, iy etre tte ec ec eeeccccccce 
; Cabtr. Caner. ae cates. No. 3 nid g.---- 57+, 38:00 35.00 38.00 it, one 
oe $54.50 $44.50 1%4x3"...$97.50 $44.50 og es ‘a a. | PORE I os 
ix4*..-- 81.00 45.00 1%4x4"... 54.50 44.50 | 1x6” No. 2 and Pieticr sg. 3700 31:50 83.00 2% to Beles 45.00 
ee : : A ee 5 50 Me Bisvccicive Me oscec. conc Common rough dimension................ 21.00 
Slash Grain Flooring Ste epping ; Box lumber, greem...........-.eseeeeeees 15.00 
123”.....$80.00 $28.00 13¢x8"...$45.50 $85.00 ie toni dae” 6 60.00. GU (Gia at 2 chee cas hese wns 18.00 
1x4” a awe 29. 00 27.00 1 4 x4”... 41.00 35.00 Finish — 
OxO" o6 «i 31.00 29.00 11 U4x6"... 44.00 37.00 SSO BE ccc cccceeewus 56.00 52.25 ‘ CYPRESS 
Vertical Grain Stepping Casing and. Da@e. .. <scsses 52.25 60.50 eheat Cinci i : 
1%, 1% and 2x 6 to 12”....... .. $62.00 $52.00 P oe average prices today f 0. b, Cincinnati: 
i ig 6 ie... oe eee eee BEBO 30-20 29.00 | nev Cypress Wh 6/4 
= np Oe Doe worecccece aa) i) ere = 4 5 6 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S allt dt endeemeet aa been FAS .......-. $115 "$120 $130 
5.00 ee eee eee ee ui aan sekeets --.-.-- ha = = 
475 DOM catch acechsawkthewinnackie sl 55.00 49.00 | 156” N Drop -” : a SBOP woo e eos * 70 
“2 ye | eons 56.00 50.00 x6” No. 2 and better.... 36.25 30.50 32.00 aD See 18%. 
mn ORL SEAMEN 58.00 52.00 aaa Oe con getahen ge _ a =6Taee ht pes ” bi ™ 
114, 11%4x5, 8, 10 and 12”...252222: 57.00 51.00 Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 a 
Bena Sone tire rege aay ea eas 58.00 52.00 | 1x 8 and 10”............ 15.00 = 11.75 inns lak - ™ - 
OY and Ge4, S and 12” .6ccecccncs 65.00 59.00 | 1X12” «2... cece eee eee eee 16.50 9.75 12.00 YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV and Partitio ™ Dimension, No. 1 S&E p= a a ‘ Rees eee os 
wer ee eee ae $20. poe og | 2x4” 12 and 14’....-. 2. 18.50 11.00 11.75 Selects ....... 75@ 80 85 95@100 
x4”. 11. 9850 23:50 xe"... ! 32° 2:00 27.00 | ox4n Plank and Small Timbers iy — 03 08a TS 
pram: 3800 3800 | ener Seen aces | 240", 1300-16" Bam...... 50 16.50 ..... ee palma 35 
1x4”.... 30.00 27.00 1x6”.... 32.50 30.00 | .., g,, Timbers, 32’ and Under No. 2 com: ran. we ye: v 
Drop Siding, Rustic CIO. OOEe cccenctguaeene 20.00 18. ? cwiews WIGGHD o05a: 25 28 30 
5x6"... .$27.00 $21.50 1x6”.....$31.00 $28.50 an CPanel 
1x4” . 29.00 23.00 1x8” : 38.00 35.00 {Special eens to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] F 
ee ras 38. 35. ; or Editorial Review o - 
Fir Battens Portland, Ore., Feb. 1.—Fir prices today f. o. b. diti - nena ceueneeiiete 
3” Flat ....... $ .75 2%" O.G...... (ce oe siaearseiesiccehite matin 
2” O.G ....+: ee ae oR inc cacs 1.00 Vertical Grain Flooring 
Lath ER Oe ECS ssikcccccsccdcwdedncaeues $52.00 NORTHERN PINE 
Brat Oe CUMNOING 63.66 ok dew wn eines waeeews $ 5.75 a 2 Clear... ee eee cece eee eee eeee 49.00 
* — ls ie ons anne nk tne ben nee dns 36.00 Minnsapetia, Minn, Jan. 3—Owing to taver- 
ommon Boards and Shiplap 1x2 and 144,x4” No. 2 clear and better. 53.50 able prices quoted on northern pine dimension, 
No.1 No. 2 Wee Sv atees oc occ 06ke cas 38.50 bor _ been a fair movement of this stock 
Com. Slash Grain Floorin ately. ost of the buying done by count 
Ix P Teh andi $88". cesses $13.00 $10. 00 a6" the 3 ee eth Date,... 9 32.00 yards has been from the pine mills. This wd 
= or er tnesceccosceereescionners 11.00 8.00 eS ae tended to reduce the surplus stocks of common 
ix 8, eee Me | Tad No. : clear and better..........+... 8600 | Tmber. hey grades are not abundant, and 
me Teer oo: ceeece 18.00 10. » FE censsseccesssececosnces SOE Cun ees mie See ee 
1%x8 and 10, iigxid? 223555! SIIDD B00 12%00 Vertical Grain Stepping ee ee oe tae aac eee ee 
x"... co seayecceia tries “**" 43°50 10.50 1% and1 e. :elenn eral. Some of the companies have increased 
1%x8 and 10”. ....: ish es Natot 14.50 11:50 | * ” ce 77777 95-00 | their logging crews, and the log production will 
Common Planks and Small Timbers No. 2 clear and better 55.00 eanendigtiea wai 
Oe cn cece ceewenes ; <= = s 
Be 6, ax 4, 4x0" 22 teb0 813'R0 — we den the nebuah -amanamagaiin-at Gane 
2 -} Saedleneedenteneninen 1700 14.00 Sgxé? Mo, 9 clear and betier...........-. S000 shut down the actual consumption of northern 
Sei, Seid; 4el2" ovkcic cececeves 18.00 15.00 pS (oT i eae ae ela i ae Di 22°50 pine to a large extent, and at the same time the 
Sessa Ginanatan, Sai, 1x4” No. 2 pean and hetiees,.... 55. 32.00 production has been decreased. Dealers are 
as as ei GRE EIEN oc ar a ce area ta 86 Cae 26.0€ looking forward to an active spring, and retail 
poste com. phy pe Drop Siding and Rustic stocks are said to be small in most vases. Low 
x3, 2x4".$11.50 $8.50 2x14"....$15.00 $14.00 1x6” No. 2 clear and better........ ww eee ee 
3. 2x8” 00 2x16” . 16.00 13.00 Oo 2 GE vcccows eccccecee eece 28.50 ae ee 
2x10”.... 12.00 9. 2x18” é cs ; 
2x12”,... 12.50 9:50 Bx20" , 20:00 17:00 iin raga sarachne ane eenanaiade Goan cae 
Dimension, off Rail B list 7.00 contractors are manifesting greater activities 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E Boards, off Rail B list................... 700 | ‘2a@ for several years. Orders for northern pine 
6’ eyo $10.50 $ 7.50 | $13.50 $10.50 Small timbers, of Hail B Hat... ..cccccccces 6.00 for spring delivery are on the increase. No. 2 
Poses 11.5 8150 24°...°.°°14'50 11:50 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list.. 8.00 | barn and better grades are receiving the bulk of 
ees 12.50 9.50 32°...... 16.00 13.50 | Fir lath, per thousand, green.............. 6.00 | attention from buyers. Prices hold steady. 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
it “a. ::CtCtéC WESTERN PINE pcisen bald Meak, Wulhieahene am anal 
com. pn aaa Spec = es Nn . advise y 
6x 6”... .$18.00 $21.00 ‘as, a0 ones ; pecial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] their mill connections that production has been 
tonto "anes dane «sae akee Bees ortland, Ore., Feb. 1.—The following are light this winter and that there is little surplus 
laxi4y... 19.00 22.00 22x22"... 25.50 28:50 i i . a 
5x16”... 21.00 23.00 24x24”... 28.00 31.00 No.2 No.3 
Common Timbers, 12x12” eee ee i6° Sale aay +E 8.00 $12.00 — —r 
34 to 40’ .$21.00 $24.00 72to 80° $47.50 $50.00 1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20" “"7"""' Br'o9 61450 _ Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 30.—Some post trade 
42 to 50’. 27.00 30.00 82to 90’. 59.00 62.00 | o, 1. | 38, + 18’. eee eee 29:00 16.50 | 18 developing as retail dealers come to realize 
eo . 70°: pny a 92.to 100’. 69.00 72.00 | 1x 8”, 10 to 20%... .... eee eee 27.50 15.50 | the situation as to future supplies. Inquiries 
. 39.00 42.00 ae +a 2. to Eee si ataa Melee a wet 28.00 15.50 are plentiful and may bring a fairly brisk buying 
Ties, Rough x : — 2, a as aka dink ara Secale pope 17.00 movement soon. No great volume of business 
x9 ee. $12 a a .. . nan aan yo cae is —- and the producers are not moved to 
ae. Senn saersas ae | Yam. sss anew nee’ . ala, ««- "ee 0. . increase eir winter production, preferring to 
siiesiniehnes ammsaiciii SELECTS f B&better “0” “D” clean up old stocks and to run short next sum- 
= * & 8”, 10’ and longer. we ie $82.00 $61.00 mer rather than run chances by stocking up 
Boards, $1S or Shiplap a renee eee e eee e eee eeee pi _ = a map heavily. Prices are far from attractive and are 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.# | 1x18", and wider. “. “ha Us ae aioe ee 
x2, & 8. .$13.00 $10.00 1%&1% Piece tenes 95.00 90.00 73.00 HARDWOODS 
ne veeees 11.00 8.00 .$13.00 $10.00 | 8/4 and wider............. 97.00 92.00 75.00 
ine ‘ist ices nen ‘ Si yt ie SHop, 82S No.1 No.2 No. 3 Chicago, Feb. 1.—The hardwood trade as a 
Ixi2"°. shoe on 7 ge ye a4 Gi Olehesiscndedsatas $48.25 $38.25 $28.25 whole remains quiet, and while a fair volume 
1453 . ; ae TEE Lr Tne eeeetete stan 68.25 48.25 33.25 ean, aca continues to circulate, local dis- 
AED ceoan— tributers see little definite assurance of immedi- 
ee , , MAPLE FLOORING ate betterment. Little has yet been heard from 
iain mon oar s and Shiplap The following are current prices on maple the furniture industry, but expectations are that 
~~ 12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”....$14.00 $11.00 flooring f. 0. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: demand from this source will show early in- 
oe 13.00 10.00 1x12”.... 14.50 8.50 38 <1% a2” Clear No.1 Factory | crease. Manufacturers of flooring and interior 
ey) y ; ifort ee Nawtwawae a. —<s trim were greatly encouraged this week by re- 
Flume Stock 13/16x2.-” 22...21111 8700 62.00 = -: seni te lea cteentgy = o nyieoe  o 
. ss/teneu*r |... < . , ing labor controversy, which would clarify th 
04.05 iat _s ~ 3 ~. rr yterte nistabbap rsp oan ones aoa situation immensely and would lead to “ane 
ye 1xG,* +++ +$15.00 $18.00 1x12”... .$17.00 $22.00 17/16x2%4"” .......+.- 100.00 5.00 30,00 | reéntering the market on a large scale. Prices 
it a ie eee 16.00 19.00 1x10”.... 17.00 22.00 | 17/16x3%” .......... 95.00 75.00 85.00 | have shown no noteworthy change. 
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A Trainload of N. C, Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


oldsboro N. C. Pine 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N.C. Pine the favored 
building material in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. We've 
steadfastly upheld its quality through perfect milling and careful grad- 
ing; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together with vast 
holdings of virgin timber, insure you a quality of lumber for many years 
to come in every way up to the past standards of “‘Goldsboro N.C. Pine.” 


TELECODE USED. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, Washington, D. C. 

















N. C. Pine 


manufactured from this virgin 
growth timber will build up your 
business and prestige just as it has 
maintained CAMP’S reputation for 
high quality lumber. Try it next time. 















Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
MILLS :—Arringdale, Va. Franklin, Va. Wallace, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 
Saw Mills 600,000' Planing Mills 400,000! 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Phone 982 Gramercy 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 


“There’s None Better Than Camp’s” 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 30.—Hardwood whole- 
salers have had some call for yard stock from 
retailers. The sash and door factories also have 
been in the market for interior finish stock, but 
otherwise the movement of northern hardwood 
is slow, and the call for southern stock is very 
light. Large factory buyers are low on lumber 
supplies. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—The demand for 
hardwoods is somewhat spotty, and the call for 
common grades is very small. There are a 
good many inquiries coming along and buyers 
seem to be doing a lot of shopping around be- 
fore placing business. Oak flooring is in good 
demand, and there is a good call for oak and 
gum trim from city yards. Prices on clear stock 
are firm, but lower grades are weak, 


St. Louls, Mo., Jan. 31.—A revival is being 
shown in demand for soft maple, for automobile 
bodies. There has also been a marked increase 
in demand for poplar. The demand for oak is 
lighter, furniture factories being not in the mar- 
ket and flooring manufactories having bought 
virtually nothing since the first of the year. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 30.—Little change is 
reported in the hardwood market. A good many 
inquiries are afloat, but actual bookings are 
seasonably light. Prices are well held, mill 
stocks of uppers being light and broken in as- 
sortment. 


New York, Jan. 30.—Prices are slowly ad- 
vancing. There is plenty of No. 3 common in all 
hardwoods, but good lumber is very scarce. 
Business is light. The furniture trade is fairly 
good, and maple and oak flooring are moving in 
fair volume. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Hardwood demand is 
not showing much activity, tho some lumber is 
moving in the building trade. Much competition 
prevails and the trade receives numerous quota- 
tions which are lower than those made by the 
mills, the variation amounting to $5 or more, 
A good supply of stock is available. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—Hardwood business is 
fairly good. There is some range in the prices 
quoted, but the market is firmer, despite the 
recent reduction of approximately 10 percent 
in the freight rates on hardwood shipments. Base 
quotations on FAS, inch: Ash, white, $110 to 
$115; basswood, $90 to $105; beech, $80 to $85; 
birch, red, $150 to $155; birch, sap, $120 to $130; 
maple, $95 to $100; oak, white, plain, $125 to 
$135; oak, white, quartered, $155 to $160; poplar, 
$125 to $130. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 30.—Hardwood orders 
are being received in fair volume. Prices are 
unchanged. Mill stocks are none too plentiful, 
as production is hampered by weather conditions. 
There is more interest shown by foreign buyers 
in hardwood offerings. 


Columbus, Ohlo, Jan. 30.—Hardwood buying is 
fairly evenly distributed between retailers and 
factories, with the latter showing the most prom- 
ise for large spring orders. Railroads show a 
tendency to buy, and furniture and box fac- 
tories are taking fair quantities. Shipments are 
coming out promptly. Dry stocks, especially in 
the upper grades, are still scarce. Prices of oak 
at the Ohio River: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. $ 


FAS com, com, com. 
Quartered .....% $150 $85 $50 aera 
BIRNEY p66 CRs aae.2 115 65 40 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—A decided improve- 
ment in the volume of hardwood business is 
noted. The demand is broadening in all lines 
and orders are coming from all sections of the 
district. The manufacturing consumers are the 
principal buyers at the moment. Prices are 


firm. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 1.—The feature of the hemlock 
market is a fair movement of low grade hem- 
lock for factory crating purposes, but trade in all 
other particulars is quiet. Prices have undergone 
no important change during the month. 


New York, Jan. 30.—The stock of hemlock is 
increasing, and while inquiries are fairly plenti- 
ful, not much business is being done. Orders 
placed are small, and the market lacks ginger. 
Prices hold firm, with no tendency to advance. 
Retailers are well supplied with stock. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 30.—Despite the 
severe cold weather, wholesalers are experienc- 
ing a most encouraging demand for hemlock. 
Dealers look for an excellent spring consump- 
tion, based on the disposition of retailers to 
place orders early, and the numerous inquiries 
being received. 
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Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—Altho demand for east- 
ern hemlock boards is quiet, quotations hold 
very firm. There is a scarcity of good, dry 
boards. Clipped hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 14- 
and 16-foot, are bringing $32. Pennsylvania 
boards are receiving some attention. Very little 
hemlock dimension is: coming into the market. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28.—The fir market is 
about identical with that of last week, with the 
volume of new business moderate. Most of 
the mills are running, and shipments are so close 
to production that there is no accumulation. 
Stocks continue badly broken. Orders are more 
easily placed than at the opening of the year, 
but prices are substantially unchanged. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 28.—The Douglas 
fir market is firm, with mills in the Northwest 
pretty well supplied with orders and maintain- 
ing prices. Foreign export and Atlantic coast 
business is fairly active. Many steam schooners 
have been busy moving cargoes to southern 
California and there is some congestion at San 
Pedro, but the demand is expected to increase 
after the stocks have been distributed among 
the yards. Local yards are in the market for 
increased quantities of fir and are getting better 
prices. A number of steam schooners have been 
engaged to handle future shipments. Whole- 
salers and mill agents are optimistic as to the 
outlook, with a good building season in prospect. 
Vertical grain flooring is scarce, with prices 
about $14 for No. 1; $12 for No. 2, and $7 for 

No. 3, over the rail list. With uppers well sold 
ahead, it is hard to place orders for prompt 
delivery. 





Chicago, Feb. 1.—Local distributers were 
cheered this week by reports that a settlement 
of the building labor situation is an early pos- 
sibility. This would have a very beneficial effect 
on building, and would have an early influence 
on the lumber market. In the meantime the 
Douglas fir trade remains dull, and a softening 
in the market is noticeable, particularly as re- 
gards the upper grades. In view of the labor 
problem which has disturbed the local situation 
and obscured the outlook, city yards have been 
buying with extreme caution, and the country 
trade evidently is awaiting definite developments 
before acting. 


New York, Jan. 30.—Wholesalers continue op- 
timistic of the near future business in fir and 
spruce. Both fir and spruce are coming into the 
market in good seasonable volume, 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—The demand for 
fir is slightly better, and runs largely to uppers, 
except in the West, where buyers are taking 
yard stock generally. Prices show no material 
change. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—Retail yards in south- 
ern and western New England just now are giv- 
ing more attention to fir than to eastern spruce. 
Lists are well maintained and no reductions in 
the near future are promised, altho eastern 
spruce has softened a little in the last few day’. 
Architects are becoming interested in the possi- 
bilities of Douglas fir for inside finish. Manu- 
facturers of electric storage batteries are buy- 
ing high grade Port Orford cedar. Some high 
grade spruce is going to airplane and seaplane 
manufacturers right along, but this trade is 
slack just now. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 1.—The market in this territory 
for western pines remains unchanged in its main 
features. Some local distributers report more 
orders being received, but these are largely from 
the East and not much business is transacted in 
this vicinity. The price situation is unimproved, 
but the upward tendency which is present is 
certain to assert itself just as soon as the market 
shows definite improvement. 

San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 28.—Inquiries for 
white and sugar pine are numerous and sales 
of clears and shop continue to be made at fair 
prices. Many of the inquiries are for items 
that are unobtainable at most of the mills. 
Sales have been comparatively light since the 
first of the year. Mill stocks are badly broken, 
with No. 1 and 2 shop very short. Sash and 
door manufacturers are paying from $42.50 to 
$45 at the mill for 6/4 No. 2 white pine shop. 
With stocks of shop and clears generally grow- 
ing scarce and a continued demand, a pretty 
800d cleanup is expected before new dry lumber 
comes into the market. There is a considerable 
quantity of common for sale. An increase in 
Production at the mills is expected during the 
coming season. 


A Redwood log, 
half-buried for 
600 year s,recent- 
ly dug up, hauled 
tomill,and sawed 
into sound, mer- 
chantable lumber. 























Battery of 50-ft. « 12-ft. Copper Leach- 
ing Tanks built of Redwood. Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont. 
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Irrigation boxes of Redwood, resisting rot 
in contact with earth and water. U. 8S. 
Reclamation Service used over 1,500,000 


board feet of Redwood in 1918. 


Railroad trestie,640 
feet longand 144 feet 
high, built entirely of 
Redwood, 









California 
Redwood 
Resists Rot 


California Redwood is un- 
usually resistant to rot and 
decay because of a natural 
preservative. Resists fire, 
teo, on account of the ab- 
sence of resin or pitch. 
Redwood is light but 
strong—easily worked, and 
when properly seasoned 
will not crack, shrink or 


warp. 


Redwood is an all-purpose 
wood. ‘The list of uses 
for which Redwood is su- 
perior is too long to men- 
tion here—but for every 
purpose where the wood 
comes in contact with 
earth, air or water, Red- 
wood will give exceptional 


service. 
Write today for full in- 
formation giving uses in 


which you are interested. 


REDWOOD SALES CO. 


216 P 


INE STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Exclusive Eastern representative of the 


following mills: 


Albion Lumber Company 
Bayside Redwood Co, 

E. J. Dodge Company 
Dolbeer & Carson Lumber C 
Hobbs Wall & Company 


Holmes Eureka Lumber Co. 

Little River Redwood Co. 

o. Northwestern Redwood Co, 
San Vincente Lumber Co. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—There is more in- 
terest in factory stock than anything else and 
buyers find it hard to get what they want and 
have to pay good prices for it. The yard de- 
mand is light. A few transit cars are being 
put out by wholesalers, 


New York, Jan. 30.—Should retailers start 
stocking up to any extent, prices would experi- 
ence an immediate rise. Better grades are 
scarce and prices are quite stiff. Stocks of lower 
grades are normal and meeting with little de- 
mand. Manufacturers of doors, sashes and 
blinds are not kept busy filling orders. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 1.—It is expected by whole- 
salers that the freeze in California will be the 
cause of a smaller production, owing to the 
normally large call for boxes. Local trade is 
on a quiet basis, with the most demand centered 
in building grades. Boards and bevel siding 
hold strong, and retailers are adding to their 
supplies. Shop lumber is also strong. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—Business in the west- 
ern pines is quiet. Some orders are being placed, 
but few large buyers are in the market with in- 
quiries. Lists look firm and quotations on in- 
quiries for future deliveries show an upward 


tendency. 
REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 28.—The redwood 
market is firm, with a light volume of buying. 
Dry stock is scarce. There are numerous in- 
quiries, which, in some cases, do not fit the 
stocks. For instance, the demand for 1x6 siding 
exceeds the supply, and 1x4 is getting scarce. 
There is a good eastern demand for redwood 
moldings. Mill production is light, owing to the 
rainy season limiting the log supply, but about 
a normal cut is expected during the year. Yard 
stocks are light. A good spring demand is looked 
for, with the building prospects encouraging. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—Except for special 
orders, there has been only a light demand for 
redwood the last week. 


New York, Jan. 30.—Inquiries for redwood are 
light and orders are scarce. The market has no 
snap, but prices are holding their own well. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 1.—A fair demand for red- 
wood siding and boards prevails and prices are 


reported higher. This trade is expected to in- 
crease within the next few weeks, as much 
building is looked for. Lower freight rates would 
probably give a strong impetus to redwood. 


Boston, Mass., Feb, 1.—Business is quiet and 
prices are fairly steady within a narrow range. 
Mill stocks of dry lumber are light and any con- 
siderable amount of buying would probably send 
prices upward. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 1.—The southern pine market 
has been quiet this week, but prices are holding 
well. Indications at this writing are that a set- 
tlement in the controversy between building labor 
and employers is near at hand, and this is hav- 
ing a decided strengthening influence. Tt is 
generally felt that if such settlement is effected, 
a large volume of building will develop with 
spring, naturally to great benefit of the lumber 
market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan, 31.—The volume of busi- 
ness in southern pine continues below expecta- 
tions and softness is evident in some prices. 
The big mills are not offering any concessions, 
as they prefer to build up stocks, and some of 
them are not especially eager for orders for 
uppers. Business is very light in the middle 
West, the East and South doing practically all 
the buying. Industrial demand also remains 
slack. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—There is not much 
buying of southern pine, but the market is firm. 
Manufacturing conditions are unfavorable and 
stocks are badly broken. The manufacturers 
feel that it is only a question of time until there 
will be heavy buying, and are none too eager 
to sell. 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 30.—Reports indicate 
a slight recession in volume of southern pine 
bookings for the week. Production and ship- 
ments also fell off, due in part to inclement 
weather. Inquiry is reported active, however, 
and prices well maintained. Mill stocks are 
more or less broken, with quite a number of 
plants working on special bills, which delays 
the building up of stock assortments. In con- 
sequence some of the wanted items in low supply 
are said to be strengthening in price. 
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New York, Jan. 30.—The retailers are plenti- 
fully stocked with southern pine and little busi- 
ness is being done. Prices show no change. In- 
quiries are being made, but few orders are be- 
ing placed except for immediate work. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The southern pine trade 
is rather quiet. Millmen report that they can 
find a market for their stock at higher prices 
than in this territory and the mills that sell 
here are not doing much with the wholesalers, 
Mill prices are stronger. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—There has been a lit- 
tle more inquiry for southern pine. Mill ad- 
vices speak of an increase in the number of 
orders. Sellers are less disposed to offer con- 
cessions. This is particularly true of roofers, 
for which some houses are quoting as much as 
$32 and $32.50 for 6-inch and $33.50 for 8-inch. 
Flooring and partition are moving slowly and 
retailers are cautious about buying except for 
immediate requirements owing to the wide range 
of quotations. Quotations: 1x4, A rift, $70 to 
$81.50; B rift, $65 to $77.50; C rift, $54 to $69.50; 
Bé&better flat, $53.50 to $62; part B&better, $55.25 
to $63. Longleaf dimension is quiet and quota- 
tions show a narrower range than other lines of 
southern pine, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—The southern pine 
demand is slow and the buying for spring has 
not yet taken on any real pep. Prices hold 
around established levels, with little fluctuation. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 30.—The North Carolina pine 
market seems to have shown up a little better 
than the call for other woods. The demand has 
reached fair proportions for the season. Prices 
show no sign of weakening. A full stock is on 
hand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The buying of North 
Carolina pine is somewhat slow, as the weather 
has been holding back building work. Mill prices 
are nominally higher in some grades, but when a 
wholesaler has a transit car to move it is dif- 
ficult to get any advance. In fact, buyer’s prices 
show scarcely any margin over those of the 
seller, notwithstanding that a good deal of a 
shortage prevails. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 30.—A heavy snow, which 
suspended building operations, has curtailed the 
demand for northern pine. The cold weather has 
also interfered with navigation in the bay, so 
that lumber vessels could not come up, prevent- 
ing further additions to the supplies on the 
wharves. Prices are unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—The North Carolina 
pine market is firmer and the volume of orders 
placed is increasing. Prospective buyers are 
coming into the market with inquiries which 
promise a really active spring business. Sellers 
who have been quoting $62 for really good 4/4 
rough edge, under 12-inch, are holding firm at 
this figure. Shortleaf roofers are still being 
offered at attractive prices, but the quotations 
are getting closer to what is wanted for good 
eastern and northern lumber, 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 30.—While the cypress 
demand is showing some improvement, its prog- 
ress is more gradual than some of the optimists 
had expected. Inquiry is brisk; prices firm, 
and shipments prompt. Production proceeds at 
normal rate and it is reported that one of the 
big Florida mills will put on a night shift early 
in February. 

Chicago, Feb. 1.—Cypress trade remains very 
good, in comparison with that in most other 
woods, and the market is strong. No price 
changes have been reported for several weeks. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—A better demand is 
being reported for items in finish, but other items 
are quiet. The market is firm, with no further 
price changes. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—The cypress mar- 
ket is running along without any special fea- 
tures. The demand probably is a little better 
than it was a few weeks ago, and prices gener- 
ally are steady. 





New York, Jan. 30.—Cypress prices hold uP 
well. Inquiries are coming in very’ well and 
some difficulty is being found in filling the normal 
orders received, on account of shortage at mills. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 1.—There is not much 
doing in the cypress trade, and a good deal of 
competition with some of the western woods is 
said to have developed. Sellers express con- 
fidence in the future of the market and are un- 
willing in most cases to force sales. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—Cypress quotations are 
holding firm, with demand rather better. Quo- 
tations: FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to $121; selects, 4/4, $85 
to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; 
shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 
8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baitimore, Md., Jan. 30.—The demand for 
cypress is slow, with prices ruling firm. Mill 
stocks are sufficient to take care of the limited 


call. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28.—Perfects and 18-inch 
shingles are still holding strong; stars are weak 
in the Southwest, and clears are weak in the 
middle West. Texas, which is recognized star 
territory, is unusually inactive on account of the 
dry season, and the fact that prospects for the 
next crop are not flattering. From the mill- 
man’s standpoint, the tense log situation makes 
for a strong market. 





San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 28.—The redwood 
shingle demand is quiet, with but little activity 
among the mills. The price of No. 1 green 
shingles is $4, San Francisco, and * A * about 
$2.80. Red cedar shingles have dropped to about 
$3.40 here, and one large concern has been 
selling them cheaper. Fir lath are firm at about 
$8.20, San Francisco. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 30.—The volume of 
buying is in fair proportion to offerings, but the 
market is not showing any special strength yet. 
Clears are a little higher. Yard stocks are light, 
so a better buying activity is expected by spring, 
some line yards being in the market already toa 
moderate extent. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—The shingle mar- 
ket remains dull, and prices are unchanged, 
with transit cars easy to get. Demand is much 
better over east than in other sections. The 
call for lath continues good and prices are stiff- 
ening further in southern pine. Cypress and 
fir lath are unchanged. The demand for siding 
is somewhat lighter. 





New Orleans, La., Jan. 30.—The market is re- 
ported virtually unchanged and featureless for 
the week. Cypress shingle stocks are not heavy 
and there is little accumulation of lath. Prices 
are unchanged. 


New York, Jan. 30.—The demand is taking up 
spruce lath in good volume, and prices have 
shown a slight advance. Stocks are rather low. 
Shingles also have shown a little upward tendency. 
A good supply is on hand. Many small orders 
for shingles for repair work are being booked. 
The price of perfections, 18-inch, ranges from 
$7.50 to $7.60. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The trade in shingles 
is rather dull. Prices are a little lower, with 
extra clears quoted at $4.78, and stars at $4.08. 
Much variation exists in lath prices. Spruce 
lath from Canada are quoted at $8, hemlock lath 
at $9, and white pine at $11.75. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—Shingles are still quiet, 
but the tone of the market is a little stronger. 
White cedar extras are bringing $5.50 to $5.75. 
Clears can be had for $4.25 to $4.75. Red cedar 
Shingles are getting some attention, the best 
makes bringing around $6. Lath quotations are 
stiffening a little and demand is improving. 
Houses shipping into New York and Pennsyl- 
vania territory are getting $7.25, Boston freight 
rate, for 1%-inch, and even scant 1%-inch can 
not be had now for anything under $7. For 1%- 
inch spruce lath the market is firm at $8. Fur- 
ring also looks a little stronger, good 2-inch 
bringing $31 to $32. Spruce clapboards are scarce 
and very firm at $120 for extras and $115 for 
clears, 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 30.—A decided stiffening 
in the shingle market has developed recently. 
Retail buying is increasing, altho orders are 
generally small and there is no disposition to 
stock up for the future. Prices are firm at 
former levels, Red cedar clears are quoted at 
$4.85, and stars at $4.45. There is a good de- 
mand for British Columbia XXXXX. The lath 
trade is quiet and prices are somewhat weak. 


























Saw mill “ B,” output per day of eight 
hours, 275,000 feet 


Ample stocks 
of 


properly seasoned Redwood 


ALIFORNIA Redwood, properly seasoned, “‘stays put’? — 
is practically free from shrinking or swelling. To insure 
thorough seasoning, our immense Crane air-drying lines, with a 
capacity of 15,500,000 feet, are augmented by special “Leaver 
process”’ kilns with curing capacity of a million and a half feet 
a week, so that we can usually supply properly seasoned Red- 


, wood in any quantities required. 
The saw mills, planing mills 
and re-manufacturing shops 
alone cover over 5 acres—can 
handle 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
a week, a large part milled 
products, siding and shingles, 
window frames, porchcolumns, 
balusters, etc., casket and bur- 
ial box stock in semi-manufac- 
tured form, dimension stock for 
cigar and candy boxes, battery 
separators, moulding strips, 
staves for tanks, pipes, silos, 
and boards of desired widths 
for incubators, ice cream cabi- 
nets, clothing chests, and other 
uses, wedged and glued by hots. 


process. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 
841 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. 
New York City 


2067 McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
311 California St., San Francisco 
Central Bldg., 6th & Main, Los Angeles 
Export Company 


A. F, THANE & CO., 40 Rector St., New York City 


311 California St., San Francisco 


the Pacific 






the Linderman wood-weaving 


Redwood Stocks and 
Deliveries 

Sawed and seasoned Redwood 
lumber—all standard grades 
and sizes—anda large variety of 
milled products, are constantly 
carried in stock at the mills at 
Scotia. Usually this stock ap- 
proximates 75,000,000 feet. 


At our warehouse and quick shipment 
depot in Chicagoa large stock of Red- 
wood lumber and milled stock is main= 
tained for the accommodation of Middle 
Western and Eastern users. Prompt 
shipments can be made from Chicago, 
either in carload or less than carload 


Lumber Co. 
G 


The Pacific Lumber 
Company’s Redwood 
Lumber Mills, Scotia, 
Humboldt County, 
California. 

The largest and most 
completely equipped 
Redwood manufactur- 
ing plant in the world. 





Saw mill “‘A,” output per day of eight hours, 
225,000 feet 
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EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—The eastern spruce 
market has been looking a little soft lately, altho 
some producers are refusing new business at any 
reduction from their lists. Dimension has been 
sold at some concession from the prices quoted 
last week. Prices, rail shipments, dimension: 


8-15’ 16° 18° 20° 22° 


8-inch and under.......... $41 $43 $44 $44 
We is Rhee Adee e Beka 42 44 5 
8’ 10’ ° 2h 16’ 18’ 20° 


10-inch ...$42 $43 $44 $44 $45 $46 $46 $47 


12-inch ... 44 45 46 46 47 48 48 


Odd lengths other than 8-inch and under, 15- 
foot and under, are quoted at price of next 
longer length. Random prices hold up rather 
better than dimension and frames, altho de- 
mand is none too brisk. Occasional concessions 
are reported, but the tendency is toward the 
higher side of the following range: Maine ran- 
dom, 2x3, 2x4, 2x6 and 2x7, $32 to $34; 2x8, $38 


to $39; 2x10, $40; Provincial random, 2x3, 2x4, 
2x6, 2x7, $30 to $32; 2x8, $36 to $38; 2x10, $39 to 
$40. Not much business is passing in eastern 
and northern spruce boards, but prices are hold- 
ing up fairly well. Very good covering boards, 
5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, are 
offered at $33, and some merchantable stock 
might be bought down to $30. Matched boards, 
clipped, are quoted at $34 to $35. 


24" 26" 28° 30° 32° $84’ 36° 88° 40° 
$46 $47 $48 $49 $50 $51 $52 $53 $54 
47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 
24° 26° 28° 380° $2° 8h’ 86° 88° 40° 
$48 $49 $50 $51 $52 $53 $54 $55 $56 
50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28.—The log market is 
steady to firm, with an occasional premium paid 
for selected stock. Quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 

CEDAR: Ten percent base, $22. 

HEMLOCK: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 
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BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 28.—The California 
pine box shook market holds up pretty well, 
considering the recent frost damage to the citrus 
fruit crops and winter vegetables. The damage 
to the orange crop is not expected to exceed 
40 percent. Eastern shipments of oranges have 
been suspended. Deliveries of shook are tem- 
porarily held up, but large quantities have been 
purchased. There are indications for a good 
summer business, Deciduous prospects are good, 
and some shook contracts are being placed. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1.—The volume of business 
in mahogany is fairly satisfactory, but the price 
basis is too low in comparison with the better 
American hardwoods. <A general advance of 
prices in the near future would not surprise 
close observers of the market. Inquiries are 
coming along from furniture manufacturers in a 
manner to suggest a revival in this class of 
business. Piano and phonograph manufacturers 
also are showing more interest. Concessions 
might be given on large orders, but for ordi- 
nary business the following list is maintained: 
FAS, 4/4, $210; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $220; 10/4 and 


12/4, $230; No. 1 common, 4/4, $150 to $160; 5/4, 
6/4 and 8/4, $160 to $170; 10/4 and 12/4, $170 to 
$180; No. 2 common, 4/4, $95 to $100; 5/4, 6/4 
and 8/4, $105 to $110; 10/4 and 12/4, $115 to $120. 
Veneers are offered at 2 cents to 10 cents a foot, 
with very handsome stock obtainable at 8 cents. 


News Letters Continued 


(Continued from page 93) 


down of orders, but in no case has there been a 
price weakness. Distributers report an increase in 
inquiries. Western pines are being sought, with 
some inquiry for Idaho pine. It is said that stocks 
in the local yards are light, and that when the sea- 
son opens up there will be a rush to get material 
into the district. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 30.—This section is in the grip of a storm 
that will delay all building work for several days 
at least, and will have an effect on it for weeks. 
Many wholesalers are more worried about a run- 
away market than about a slow one, and a few of 
them are buying very heavily from the mills. Most 











Inter Insurance 


in the past 15 years has been the 
means of reducing other Fire 
Insurance rates about 50% and 
all the propaganda of competi- 
tors has only served to remind 
lumbermen of its great benefit. 


Licensed in Canada 
and legal everywhere. 


Manufacturing Wood 


Workers Underwriters 
LEE BLAKEMORE, INC., (Atty. in Fact) 


Chicago, Ill. 











planing mills are doing a good business, but are 
apt to suffer a slowing down if the weather does 
not open up soon. 

The hardwood market is very strong on dry items 
of the better grades, and even the lower grades 
are stronger than they were if the lumber can be 
shipped reasonably dry. The greatest demand is 
still for oak and gum, together with hardwood 
floorings, but there is a fair market for chestnut, 
maple, birch, beech, ash, basswood, poplar, cherry, 
walnut and mahogany. White pine is not active, 
but it can not be said to be weak, as the offerings 
are limited and some dealers are asking stiffer 
prices as their stocks decrease. Spruce is more 
active than it has been for a few weeks and prices 
are steady. Hemlock is still offered only in broken 
lists, with prices high. Cypress offerings are 
low and broken in the better grades, at stiff prices, 
and the lower grades are more active at better 
figures. Southern pine is steady in price, with a 
good volume of timbers and flooring moving, but 
with sizes and boards a little less active, but 
prices are firm on the entire line. In North Caro- 
lina pine there are comparatively few offerings at 
bargain prices and there is no surplus, so the mar- 
ket is in a healthy condition. Lath of all kinds 
are finding a ready market at good prices. Shingles 
are being bought for the spring business by the 
—_ in the out of town sections, and prices are 
good. 

Thomas Marshall, of the Ellwood Allen Lumber 
Co., has left for an extended trip to Panama, and 
may visit the west Coast before his return. 


Charles G. Dubell, formerly of the City Lime, 
Brick & Lumber Co., Camden, N. J., has entered 
the retail business for himself, opening a yard at 
18th and Federal streets, Camden, where he is 
laying in a stock that shows he expects big things 
of building this spring. He has an excellent loca- 
tion, and a property 200 by 400 feet; with siding 
and modern sheds and equipment. 


John Slonaker, sr., of John Slonaker & Son, is 
contemplating a trip to Egypt and the Holy Land. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 1.—The annual convention of the retail 
lumbermen in Boston was the outstanding feature 
in the lumber trade last week. It was one of the 
largest and best attended meetings the retailers 
of the State ever have held. Several prominent 
dealers of central and western Massachusetts 
unanimously reported that all indications in their 
communities pointed to an unusually large amount 
of building this spring and summer. They were 
agreed that 1922 business must be built up by 
greater economy and efficiency in their yards, 
which will permit them to meet the price resistance 
of the ultimate consumer without sacrificing the 
margin of profit demanded in conservative business 
operations. 


Frederic H. Curtiss, chairman of the Boston 
Federal Reserve Bank, has issued an optimistic 
monthly review in which he predicts steadily im- 
proving business in 1922, speaking with especial 
emphasis of the improvement in credits and the 
important increase in the volume of building con- 
struction in New England. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 1.—Harry G. Foote, president of the H. G. 
Foote Lumber Co., this city, and first vice presi- 
dent of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been requested by Gov. J. A. O. Preus 
to make some study for him of codperative market- 
ing conditions in European countries, which he will 
visit during the present year on two trips. To 
facilitate his movements, Mr. Foote has been ap- 
pointed a colonel on the governor’s staff, the first 
appointment of this kind since the World War. 
“Coéperative marketing and buying,” Gov. Preus 
said in his letter transmitting the commission and 
the request, “have been developed particularly in 
Italy, France, Belgium, Denmark and England. You 
are familiar with the problems affecting the co- 
operative movement in this State, being yourself 
an executive of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, which is a most excellent co- 
operative association in that it saves money to the 
carriers of insurance in your organization. May 
I ask you on this commission that you particularly 
look into the Rochdale system in England and 
report to me what you think of it on your return.” 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., 
who is just back from the west Coast, reports 
optimism pervading the markets there as a result 
of the good export and coastwise trade enjoyed by 
the tidewater mills. He found a Japanese ex- 
porter buying hemlock heavily, saying that this 
wood finds favor in Japan because of its keeping 
qualities and freedom from pitch. 

Robb S. Smith, well known salesman here, has 
gone back to the Webster Lumber Co. and is in 
charge of its hardwood lumber sales. 

Harry F. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lum- 
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ber Co., attended the convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association in Winnipeg last 
week, 

H. J. Draheim, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., is on a business trip to New York. 


W. N. Nortz, of Devils Lake, N. D., president of 
the Nortz Lumber Co., and E. H. Nortz, Brecken- 
ridge, Minn., secretary of the company, were down 
last week for the annual meeting, which took place 
in the company’s Minneapolis offices. All officers 
were reélected, including C. P. Fenstermacher, 
Minneapolis, vice president, and A. G. Nortz, Minne- 
apolis, treasurer. The reports showed that in 
spite of low buying power of farmers, the company 
had a successful year in 1921, doing a fair volume 
of business. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


Building prospects brighten from week to week, 
and inquiries and orders being received by the sash, 
door and millwork manufacturers and distributers 
indicate a good season’s business ahead. While 
there is some temporary curtailment of building 
operations in some parts of the country because 
of weather conditions, in the main the volume of 
building is increasing at a gratifying rate. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories nearly 
all are running and are turning out some stock 
sizes to prepare for expected spring demand. They 
have a fair amount of city trade on account of the 
large volume of winter building, and the outlook 
for the year is good in that respect, tho country 
buying promises to be light. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is on a seasonable basis, with some curtailment 
caused the past few days by the more severe 
weather. Trade is more or less spasmodic and seems 
likely to continue on that basis during the next 
few weeks. Many dwellings are to be erected in 
the spring and the number of permits granted has 
shown an increase during the last week or two. 


There is a fairly steady demand for millwork, 
doors and sash in Columbus and central Ohio terri- 
tory. One of the best features is the fact that fig- 
uring is more active than usual at this time. Many 
building projects are being planned and with good 
weather the spring building season will probably 
open briskly. In fact considerable construction 
work is going forward during the winter months. 
Prices are fairly steady at the levels which have 
prevailed for the past few weeks. Mills are gen- 
erally working with reduced forces. 


A gratifying feature commented upon is that 
sash and door factories and interior finish plants 
at Duluth, Minn., have received sufficient orders to 
enable them to operate steadily and manufactur- 
ers are looking forward to the development of con- 
siderable new business by March 15. 


Lower prices for glass have permitted Kansas 
City (Mo.) plants to reduce prices on glazed stock, 
but high prices of western pines and difficulty on 
getting stock is forcing steadily increasing prices 
on doors. Business was somewhat duller last week, 
both in demand for yard stock and in figuring on 
specials, 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are hav- 
ing about as much work to do as they can well 
handle without any speeding up, orders coming 
in with far more freedom than might have been 
supposed under the circumstances, and an excel- 
lent feeling prevails in the trade. The returns are 
being maintained at remunerative levels, though 
here and there readjustments are in order. Many 
inquiries are still being received from out of town, 
this part of the business adding materially to the 
current turnover. All indications are encouraging. 
A number of new building projects have taken def- 
inite shape in the last week. 


San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are doing a good business, with the building outlook 
encouraging. Door factories in the Bay counties 
region have a good deal of business altho they are 
not manufacturing as many stock doors as during 
the rush of building activity. Finished door fac- 
tories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are fairly busy and are maintaining prices. 
There has been a good demand for sash and door 
cut stock. 


The Standard Manufacturing Co., of Appleton, 
Wis., has increased its capital stock from $80,000 
to $160,000. The company has tripled its capacity 
within the last few years and is now building a 
new sawmill which will be ready for operation 
by the middle of February. At the annual meet- 
ing of the company R. O. Schmidt was reélected 
president; L. J. Schmidt, vice president; Elmer 
W. Root, secretary, and George H. Schmidt, treas- 
urer. The company is planning for an exception- 
ally busy season. Among contracts it has just 
been awarded is the millwork of a new seven-story 
brick bank building at Sheboygan. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LiItTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 30.—Suit asking the 
appointment of a receiver of the Little Rock, 
Maumelle & Western Railroad, a logging railroad, 
supplying local lumber companies, was filed here 
by a local bank as trustee for holders of $212,000 
in first mortgage bonds of the road. ‘The road is 
owned by a corporation of which A. J. Niemeyer, 
of Pasadena, Calif., is president. 

Lone ISLAND City, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The follow- 
ing notice has been sent out by the receivers of 
the Astoria Mahogany Co. (Inc.), Douglas H. 
Allen and Edward M. McMahon: 

“Owing to the severe business depression of the 
last year and a half, a reorganization of the 
Astoria Mahogany Co., Inc., has become necessary. 
Negotiations looking toward a reorganization have 
been going on for some time, and substantial agree- 
ment has been reached as to a plan which will 
place the company on a sound financial basis and 
provide ample working capital. 

“To enable a continuance of operations pending 
such reorganization, friendly proceedings have 
been brought for the appointment of receivers in 
equity. Mr. Douglas H. Allen and Mr. Edward 
Ward McMahon have been appointed receivers by 
Judge Garvin of the United States District Court. 
The receivers have been authorized to carry on the 
business as heretofore, and arrangements have al- 
ready been made with the principal creditors for 
financing the raw material requirements of the 





company during the period of the receivership. 

“As a going concern, the assets of the company, 
amounting to approximately four and a half mil- 
lion dollars, largely exceed its liabilities, and the 
proposed plan of reorganization contemplates pay- 
ment of all trade creditors in full. 

“The receivers wish to assure you that the busi- 
ness will be carried on without interruption, that 
all orders on hand will be filled, and that they are 
prepared to give prompt attention to new business.” 





New Lonpon, Conn., Feb. 1.—Richard Warren, 
of Boston, Mass., has been confirmed by Judge 
Allyn L. Brown as permanent receiver of the 
Thames River Lumber Co., of this city, and has 
been directed by the court to pay to himself 
$750 for his services as temporary recejver since 
Dec. 1. Mr. Warren also has been authorized to 
carry on the business until April 27, 1922. The 
time limit for presenting claims is June 14, 1922. 


TORRINGTON, CONN., Feb. 1.—The Hotchkiss 
Brothers Co., of Torrington, with subsidiary plants 
and yards in Hartford, Conn., and in Maine, was 
placed in the hands of Harlow A. Pease as a tempo- 
rary receiver. Mr. Pease is president of the Tor- 
rington Building Co. The Hotchkiss Brothers Co. 
manufactures sash, doors, blinds and general mill- 
work, and also has been carrying on a wholesale 
lumber business. The Torrington plant employs 
about 125 persons. The authorized capitalization 
of the —— is $300,000 common, and $200,000 
preferred stock. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Coos Bay Lumber 
Co. changing name to Pacific States Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—Western Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co. moving to Balfour Building, San Fran- 
cisco, from Berkeley, Calif. 


CONNECTICUT. Fast Haddam—cC. B. Warner 
succeeded by Edward Bartman. 

FLORIDA. Lakeland—J. A. Dugger, of the 
Winter Haven Planing Mill at Winter Haven, 
Fla., has purchased the property of the Lakeland 
Lumber & Supply Co., at Lakeland, and will put 
in improvements. 

ILLINOIS, Joliet—Commercial Stone Co. 
chancing name to Gross & McCowan Lumber 
Yo. 

Marshall—Charles Kirchner succeeds Kirchner 
& Williams Co. 

INDIANA. Linnsburg—True & True Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Charles Linn. 

Spiceland—John Stigleman Manufacturing Co. 
sold to Spiceland Coal & Lumber Co, 

IOWA. Argyle—Argyle Lumber Co. purchased 
from C. E. Lucas, of Revere, Mo., by Keokuk 
interests, and company has been incorporated 
with capital of $20,000; Clifford E. Hertenstein, 
secretary. 

Cleves—D. J. Peters succeeded by Ben Jaspers. 

Granger—Stokely Lumber Co., of Des Moines, 
has purchased lumber business of Hartinger & 
Grigsby, at Granger. 

Greenfield—Meyers Bros. Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Clure & Smith Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Lawrence—Fullerton-Stuart Lum- 
ber Co. has moved general offices from Okmulgee, 
Okla., to Lawrence, and will operate line yards. 

Waterville—S. P. Solt Lumber & Coal Co. suc- 
ceeded by Henry Korff Lumber & Coal Co. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—J. B. McGee Handle 
Factory sold to Max and David Kaplan, of 
Monroe; reported that machinery will be installed 
and new building erected. 

New Orleans—Kirby & Baldinger succeeded by 
R. E. Baldinger. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor — Peninsular 
Lumber Co.’s plant purchased by Cyclone Mo- 
tors Co. 

MINNESOTA. Leonard—Smith Lumber Co. 
sold to R. J. Rudser, D. Payne and A. J. Holm: 

Minneapolis—Stuhr Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Stuhr & Gerard Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Nelson Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by M. C. Nelson Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Corfu—Gratwick & Potter suc- 
ceeded by Jay E. Potter. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Salisbury—Nussman & 
Kennerly Lumber & Brick Co. succeeded by 
Airey & Lyack. 

NORTH’ DAKOTA. Neche—Duprey & Co. in- 
corporated under name of Duprey Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Schmitt Lumber Co. ad- 
vises that report that Eagle Lumber & Fuel Co. 
has purchased business is erroneous. The Eagle 
Lumber & Fuel Co. had an option on Schmitt 
Lumber Co.’s business which expired on Jan. 
15, and the deal was not consummated. Schmitt 
Lumber Co. continues under old name and own- 
ership. 

Dayton—Lause & Yackley succeeded by Law- 
rance T. Lause. 

_ Findlay—Findlay Builders’ Supply Co. chang- 
ing name to Findlay Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Bartlesville—Crescent Planing 
Mill sold to Tatroe Planing Mill & Glass Co. 

Okmulgee—Fullerton-Stewart Lumber Co. 
moving headquarters to Lawrence, Kans.; will 
operate lineyards. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—L. E. Kesterson, 
whose mill at Ivan was burned a year ago, and 
his brother W. I. Kesterson purchased the H. L. 
Gilkey sawmill 8 miles west of Klamath Falls, 
and 5,000,000 feet of standing timber. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mt. Pleasant—Charles S. 
Bossert, lumber dealer, sold out to Mt. Pleasant 
Lumber Supply Co. 

Pittsburgh—Schulze & Emanual sold to Clark 
Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Gregory—William Krotter 
Co. succeeded by Fred Krotter. 

Wetonka—Lorber & Lynch sold to Geisler & 
McIntyre. 

TENNESSEE. Norma—New River Lumber 
Co., headquarters in Cincinnati, has sold to W. O. 
Harter & Co., with offices in New York; sale 
includes mills and timber properties in Ten- 
nessee, 

TEXAS. Barnhart—Barnhart Mercantile & 
Lumber Co. sold to West Texas Lumber Co. 

Falfurrias—Starr Lumber Co.; Castleberry in- 
terests sold to E. D. McIntyre. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Western Lumber 
Co, sold to Western Mill Co. 

McIntosh—A. P. Perry Lumber Co. sold to 
A. H. Brix. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Zenith—E. W. Pyne sold 
interests in the lumber mill at Zenith and firm 
is now composed of Honer Miller, Newton Crosier 
and Edward McClary. 

WISCONSIN. Birchwood—Birchwood Lumber 


& Manufacturing Co. succeeded by Frank Carter 
Co.; headquarters Menomonie. 


Milwaukee—Behnke-Warns Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by R. E. Behnke Lumber Co. 

-ardeeville and Wyocena—Barker Lumber & 
Fuel Co. sold to J. C. Jamieson & Son. 

Schleisingerville—Armour Grain Co. sold to 
Slinger Lumber Co. 

Shawano—M. J. Wallrich purchases Caten- 
camp Lumber Co.’s plant. 

Stone Lake—Dickinson & Son succeeded by 
A. A. Dickinson. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—M. H. Pierce, oper- 
ating sawmill at Aurora, Mo., has established a 
retail yard at Batesville. He has other yards 
at several points in the White River country 
and at Searcy, Ark. 

CALIFORNIA. Burbank—E. W. Love will 
open lumber business here. 

Los Angeles—D. J. Cahill Lumber Co., recently 
began; retail business. 

San Anselmo—San Anselmo Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

COLORADO. Pueblo—Ashley Wilson Lumber 
Co., recently began. 

FLORIDA. Greer—Greer Lumber Co., recently 
began; planing mill. 

ILLINOIS. Joliet—Harold A. Bruce & Solo- 
mon Halpern; new building supply business. 

INDIANA. Spiceland—Spiceland Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; retail business. 

New Webster—New Webster Lumber Co., 
opening yard. 

KENTUCKY. Nicholasville—G. A. Roy Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; wholesale. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Allard Kaufmann 
recently began; commission lumber. 

New Orleans—Logan-McDonnell-Steele Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Porter & Jones, re- 
cently began; commission lumber. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—G. A. Roy Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; headquarters, Nicholasville, Ky.; 
wholesale. 

OREGON. Portland—Pacific Mill & ‘Timber 
Co., erroneously noted as having recently begun 
business in Portland; has been in business here 
for two years. The company recently opened a 
branch office in Los Angeles; headquarters, San 
Francisco. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Charles A. 
Addison recently began; wholesale. 

SOUTH' CAROLINA. Columbia—C. O. Cooper, 
recently began; wholesale. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—Farris-Moore Lumber Co., 
opening retail yard. 

Dallas—Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., opening 
southwestern branch. 

Denison—West End Lumber Co., recently 
began. 

Trent—J. C. Hamner will open a lumber yard; 
office and shed being erected. 

WISCONSIN. Campia—Frank Carter Co., re- 
cently began; headquarters, Monomonie; retail. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—Texarkana Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $40,000 to $60,000. 

Texarkana Wood Products Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Barbara—E. L. Peery 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

COLORADO. Sterling—Home Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—C. Close Toy & 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


ILLINOIS. Carterville—Colp Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Chicago—Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $3,000; wholesale; office 11 S. 
La Salle St. 

Chicago—Hipple Chicago Chair Co., incorpo- 
rated; to manufacture chairs; 1414 S. Wabash 


ve. 

Du Quoin—Home Lumber Co., incorporated by 
J. L. Taylor et al. 

Geneva—William H. Martin Co., incorporated; 
a. $50,000; lumber, coal and building ma- 
terials. 

Harvey—Beck Coal & Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $150,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Higgins Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $10,000 to $40,000. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Providence—Melton Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Monroe—Neddam Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $7,500. 

New Orleans—Smith & Triggs, incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; lumber. 

MAINE. Bangor—Brewer Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture 
lumber. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Clifton F. 
Leatherbee, incorporated; capital, $50,000; to deal 
in lumber. 

Pittsfield—C. S. Ferry & Sons, ‘incorporated; 
capital, $100,000; to deal in building materials. 


NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—New Jersey 


Hardwood Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$20,000. 


NEW YORK, Albany—Cross Bay Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Brooklyn—Astoria Woodworking Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

New York—State Woodworking Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

New York—Manderson Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; wholesale. 

New York—Great Woodworking Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

Queens—Boulevard Wrecking & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—Valley Tie 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital $100,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Abbey Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Cleveland—Interstate Sash & Door Co., incor- 
ported; capital, $200,000. 

Dayton—Miami Wood Specialty Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

OREGON. Veronia—Twin Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Emporium — International 
Mahogany & Trading Corporation, incorporated. 

Jersey Shore—Central Lumber & Coal Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Denmark—Denmark 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

VIRGINIA. ‘Maggie—Incline Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Western Mill Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000; sawmill. 

Seattle—Hellieson & Christiansen, incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Standard Manufac- 
turing Co., increasing capital to $160,000. 

Cumberland—Olcott Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $50,000 to $200,000. 

Racine—L. S. Jones & Sons, incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; building materials. 

Sturgeon Bay—Fruit Dairy Box Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

WYOMING. Laramie — Scott-Craig Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver — British 
Columbia Consolidated Shingle Manufacturers, 
incorporated; capital, $600,000. Norman R. Whit- 
tall, Robert McNair and Charles E, Merritt, in- 
corporators. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Dry Kiln plant pur- 
chased by Peers & McGlone, of Shreveport, La., 
from Pine Bluff Spoke Co., and later destroyed 
by fire, is being rebuilt; new plant will have ca- 
pacity of from 25,000 to 30,600 spoke billets a 
day. 

Warren—Bradley Lumber Co., of Warren, has 
become the owner of the veneer flooring patent 
of R. C. Rockwell, and will erect mill for manu- 
facturing the flooring. 

Pine Bluff—Plans being drawn for plant of 
Superior Oak Flooring Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—West Coast 
Lumber Co. to erect lumber shed; cost, $3,500. 

GEORGIA. Dublin—Capacity of Dublin Veneer 
Mills to be increased from four carloads a week 
to seven carloads, by installation of additional 
dry kiln. 

TENNESSEE. Jellico—Elk Park Lumber Co. 
erecting lumber shed 250x28 feet. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—Rhinelander Box 
& Lumber Co. will rebuild plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire; loss was $50,000, covered by in- 


«CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Yellow Bluff—Ball-Sims Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 

CALIFORNIA. San Gabriel—San Gabriel Val- 
ley Lumber Co., loss by fire, $10,000; insured. 

ILLINOIS. Kewanee—Kewanee Lumber & 
Supply Co., loss by fire; office and stocks de- 
stroyed. 

INDIANA. Crothersville—Keene Manufactur- 
ing Co., loss by fire, $30,000; insurance, $15,000. 
This was the old Benham White plant, recently 
taken over by Chicago interests which planned 
to manufacture toys and handles. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville— Kentucky Veneer 
Mills, loss by fire, $300 

iOWA. Newburg—Watland Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $3,000. 

KANSAS. Ottawa—John Halloran, loss by 
fire, $100,000. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—Whitesburg Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $15,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—South Hill Manu- 
facturing Co., loss by fire, between $50,000 and 
$75,000; box plant destroyed. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—A. W. Hastings 
& Co., loss by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Hamtramck—Wayne County 
Furniture & Lumber Co., loss by fire, $20,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilson—Hackney Bros., 
loss by fire. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—M. B. Farrin Lumber Co.; 
explosion of dust wrecked windows and part of 
plant. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—Badger Show Case 
Co., loss by fire, $3,500; covered by insurance. 
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